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Now Ou bi with illustrations 
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Castineau' German 


This work is just ¢ trom the press, and is on 
the same plan as the author’s highly popular 
French Method recently published. 


THE CONVERSATION METHOD 
FOR SPEAKING, READING, AND 
WRITING GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Intended for self-study or use in schools. 
With a system of pronunciation based on 
Websterian equivalents, and entirely new de- 
vices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. 
By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate 
of the Université, Paris, and Principal of 


of | the Conversation School, New York. 


The plan here adopted is, so far as possi- 
ble, that which a person follows in a foreign 
land when surrounded by those who speak 
only the F:ench or German. In such cases 
the ear is incessantly struck with the sound 
not of single words, but of complete sen- 
tencesand prrfect idiomatic forms ; and thus 
a limited but sufficient collection of such sen- 
tences and idioms is gathered by the learner. 
The Conversation Method supplies the pupil 
from the outset with sentences in common 
use, coupled with their translation and pro- 
nunciation, so that they may be easily mem- 

orized and mastered and turned to immediate 
conversational account. They are then re- 
hearsed in colloquial exercises, and when 
thoroughly familiar analyzed, and the words 
of which they are made up inserted into 
other forms and idioms to express a still 
greater variety of meaning. 

This forms the basis of these Methods; 
but the grammatical phases of these lan- 
guages are also treated, though subordi- 
nately, andin such a manner as to meet either 
the wants of the most painstaking student 
or those of the learner who is content with a 
purely practical knowledge of these lan- 
guages. 

Gastineau’s Conversation Method with 
the German, $2.00. 

Gastineau’s Conversation Method with 


the French, $2.00. 


Correspondence, invited. Brief Descrip- 
tive iist sent upon appl cation. | 
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Congregationa] House, 175 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. 
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or attics, any old books or pamphlets or 
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ittell S Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1890, THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its 184th Volume. 

Approved in the outset by 
Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, 
President Adams, histor ians 
Sparks, Prescott, Fieknor, Ban- 
croft, and many others, it has 
met with constant commenda- 
tion and success. 

A Weekly Magazine, 
it gives more than 


Threeand a Quarter Thousand 


double-colunin octava es of 
reading-matter yearly d pre- 
sents, witha conibine 


and nowhere else attemp 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biograph- 
ical, Historical, and Political Information, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 
er, as the only Satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,— 
a because it embraces the productions ‘of 


‘ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


ye all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
rt. 
Opinions. 


“There is no other publication of its kind so gen- 
eral in its bearing and cov ering the entire field of 
literature, art, and science, and bringing between the 
same covers the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest 
results of the time in which we live. No one who 
values an intelligent apprehension of the trend of the 
times can afford to do without it.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with cur- 


rent literature.” —£piscopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 
“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
ensable. It contains nearly all the good litera- 


ure of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

* Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history 
etry, travels, whatever men n are interested in, a i are 
found here.” Watchnian, Boston, 

“The foremost writers of the time are represented 
on its pages. . It is in the quantity and®value of 
=. coments JSacile princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, 

sburgh 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries 
it is indispensable.” —Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investiga- 
tion, psychological research, critical note, of poetry 
and romance.” —Boston Evening Traveller 

“No better outlay of money can be male than in 
for THE LIVING AGE.” —Hartford Cou- 
ran 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 


as é. 
“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
onpeet in it in their best moods.” — Boston Journal, 
“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never a dry or valueless page.” —New- York 


“It faratehes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” —Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 

n Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.” —Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for 10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
Ameritan $4 monthlies (or med i Weekly or Bazar’ 
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LIVING AGE agazine or the Si. 
Nicholas. 
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no weekly paper in America 
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Across the ocean, Gladstone, 
Gen. Wolseley, Prof. Tyndall, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Justin 
McCarthy, and other famous 
men, write regularly for its 
- columns. this country, 
Statesmen like Secretary Blaine, 
Specialists like Dr. Hammond, 
Political. Leaders like Speaker 
Carlisle, Authors like H. H. 
Boyesen and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Scientists like 
Prof.. Shaler, three College 
Presidents, and more than one 
hundred other writers, famous 
in special fields of thought or 
action, contribute to its pages. 


2. How much will it contain? 


With its Four Double 


Souvenir Numbers and _Illus- 
trated Weekly Supplements, 
making twelve to twenty pages 
each week, The Youth’s Compan- 
ion gives for $1.75 more reading 
matter than any of the $4.00 
magazines. $1.75 pays for it to 
January, #891. Send for the 
full Illustrated Prospectus Sor 
1890, and sample copies. 


THe Youtn’s CompANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
Cloth, 417 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00, 


** These tales are as unique 
as the ‘Uncle Remus’ stories 
and quite as original, ingen u- 
ous, characteristic, and full 


pictures itself with un- 
conscious fidelity. No such 
y absolutely faithful portrayal 
of the Indians has ever before 
been given. For this quality, 
apart from the popular inter- 
est of the stories, the book is 
id destined to make a more pro- 


Sold by all booksellers, or 
sent, postpaid, by the 
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BECAUSE—Enlarged 16 pages to admit 


Grant Allen’s adventure serial, ‘‘ Wednes- 
day the Tenth,”’ a tale of the South Pacific. 


BECAUSE —of Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s 
serial of modern Norse boys, and William 
O. Stoddard’s serial of an American farm 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


SPECIAL dispatch from St. Paul purports 

to give the objection of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to the confirmation of General Morgan as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as it is interpreted 
by on less a dignitary than Bishop Ireland. We 
quote the paragraph which contains the objection, 
without adding those which furnish the argument 
in support of Ma : 


**The policy of 
contract or denominational schools among the Indians. For 
fifteen years the Interior Department has invited the 
churches to when in educating the Indian children. 


When the churches build the schools, the teachers are paid 
_ from $100 to $125 per annum by the Government. There 
are several churches interested in this matter, the Catholic 
Church quite largely. The Catholics have $1,000,000 interest 
in Indian schools and missions. ‘There are also Government 
schools where there is no religious instruction, and General 
Morgan desires to abolish all the schools except the Govern- 
ment schools.’ 


If Bishop Ireland had been at Lake Mohonk, or 
had read General Morgan’s subsequent statement, 
he would ‘have seen that he is mistaken if he sup- 
poses that General Morgan proposes to do away 


with the contract or denominational scheols among» 


the Indians. These two words are not synonyms, 
and General Morgan does not propose to interfere 
in any way with denominational schools—that is, 
schools supported as well as controlled by the re- 
ligious societies, Nor has he proposed to do 
away with the contract schools—that is, schools 
supported in part by the National Government, 
though under the control of religious societies. What 
he does propose is not to extend this system, but 
provide for the im of the uneducated Indians 


by another, a simpler, and a better system. No 
doubt, however, Bishop Ireland is right if he means 
to prophesy that the result of General Morgan’s 
policy will be eventually to do away with the con- 


tract schools altogether. 


| * 

We are glad to have so frank a statement as this 
from so high an authority. It presents the issue 
involved in General Morgan’s confirmation in a 
very simple way, and it is an issue which ought to 
be met in a Sn eat manner. The charges 
that General Morgan and Dr. Dorchester have 
removed Roman Catholic teachers or hampered 
Roman Catholic schools from sectarian reasons have 
been shown to be wholly without foundation, and 
Dr. Dorchester declares that since these charges 
were made he has tabulated the results of the 
changes made in the schools thus far, and has dis- 
covered that he, a Methodist, has removed more 
Methodists for incompetency than Roman Catho- 
lics. This fairly disposes of the charge of sectarian 
prejudice in the administration of the Indian 
schools. The real question is, shall the United States 
Government enlarge a system according to which 
it expends money in the support of schools which 


are managed and controlled by religious societies? — 


We have long oa settled in this country that this 
shall not generally be done. Is there any reason for 
making an exception in the case of Indian schools ? 
Americans believe that both Church and State do 
better if they are wholly independent of one another. 
Is it wise for them to go into partnership for the 
education of the Indian race? This is really the 
question involved in General Morgan’s confirma- 
tion, and we imagine that he is willing to stand or 
fall by the principle which he has enunciated. If 
the Senate believes ina public school system, and is 
prepared to co-operate with General Morgan in the 
organization of a plan for the education of the 
Indians according to common school methods, it 


neral Morgan is to do away with the 


great capitals. 


will confirm his appointment, and, in so far as it ex- 
ercises any control on the question of appropriations, 
will give him the money necessary to inaugurate 
such a system. If, on the other hand, the Senators 
believe that the United States Government should 
pay over the funds collected by public taxation to the 
churches,.and the churches should take these public 
moneys and expend them, in their own discretion, in 
school systems controlled by the clergy, they will 
refuse to confirm General Morgan’s appointment 
and demand the appointment of some one who 
stands for such a quasi-church establishment. We 
have only to add that a society has been recently 
organized, of which Mr. John Jay is President, to 
secure an amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution prohibiting the expenditure of any moneys 
for denominational or sectarian purposes. We sug- 
gest to this society and to its honored President 
that the issue involved in the nomination of General 
Morgan is a good one on which to make the begin- 
ning of their appeal. We also advise any of our 


readers who have any interest in this issue, either in 


favor of or against the free school system, to put 
their recommendation for or against General 
Morgan’s appointment on a sheet of note paper and 
send it to one of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Their names are as follows: George 
Hearst, E. O. Wolcott, F. B. Stockbridge, James 
K. Jones, O. H. Platt, C. F. Manderson, and John 
W. Daniel. | 

Interest in the foreign policy of the Great 
Powers now centers at points remote from the 
The condition of things in Africa 
has steadily become more significant and impor- 
tant. The Anti-slavery Conference of the Great 
Powers now in session at Brussels is in many ways 
one of the most remarkable assemblages in the his- 
tory of international relations. It is doubtful if 
at any previous time representatives of so many 
governments have met together to decide upon a 
common policy ; for the men at Brussels are not 
only the delegates from the leading States of 
Europe and from this country, but representatives 
of the independent State of Congo, of Persia and 
Turkey. Zanzibar was to have been represented, 
but for some reason its delegates have gone home. 
Many of the men in attendance at the Conference 
have special and intimate knowledge of African 
affairs. ‘The English delegates have one and all 
been in service which has brought them into direct 
contact with African questions. The Congo State is 
represented by several officials of the highest rank, 
who come from one important scene of African 
activity. As Persia and Turkey are both markets 
for the slave dealers, the utterances and actions of 
their delegates are looked forward to with a good 
deal of interest. ‘The greatest sinner in the slave 
business is undoubtedly Portugal; not because her 
activity in this nefarious traffic has been the most 
extensive, but because, as a part of the European 
community, her morality ought to be greater than 
that of the Orient. Among the European States 
represented in the Conference Portugal is the only 
one engaged in the slave trade of to-day. It is 
probable that the connection of Portugal with the 
slave trade will be made clear to the delegates, and 
it is equally probable that the representatives of 
Portugal will put themselves on record as favoring 
the strongest measures for the suppression of the 
traffic. In order to facilitate the breaking up of 
the traffic, the States represented will probably con- 
cede the right of search, which for this purpose has 
already been conceded in various treaties by a num- 
ber of the Great Powers. It is significant that this 
Conference of many nations meets in a city which 


was in former times the center of the most terrible 
armed combats between the Powers now gathered 


together to agree upon common means of righting 


what is universally felt to be a monstrous outrage 
upon the moral sense of the world as well as upon 
the rights of African humanity. . 

* * 

Meantime a dispute which may become serious 
has been emphasized by a sudden act of aggression 
on the part of the Portuguese. 
some time past claimed a vast territory lying be- 
tween its colonies around Benguela, on the West 
Coast of Africa, and the narrow tract of Mozam- 
bique on the East Coast. Within this district lie 
Lake Nyassa, Lake Shirwa, and the Valley of the 
Zambesi, together with other large tracts of coun 
try. In the lake region are situated a number of 
English and American mission stations, and this 
region, since the days of Livingstone, has been 
claimed by the English. In the Zambesi Valley 
a British protectorate over the native tribes has 
lately given place to the jurisdiction of the British 
South African Company, whose powers and aims 
were described in these columns some time since. 
Major Serpa Pinto has suddenly invaded and 
practically conquered a section of this country, the 
Makololo country, which is under a British pro- 
tectorate. Various minor questions of fact are in 
dispute as to Major Pinto’s doings and the actions 
of various English officials, but the main fact of 
the sudden aggression of Portugal is unquestioned. 
Lord Salisbury has more than once declared, in the 
most unqualified terms, that the claims of Portugal 
to the territory of South Central Africa will never 
be conceded by England. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment, so far, upholds Major Pinto, and pending the 
arrival of authoritative reports, upon which the 
two Governments will act, there is a good deal of 


feeling in both countries. It is hardly necessary 


to say that the Portuguese have few friends to 
support their claims in Africa. Whatever mis- 
takes and aggressions the English may have been 
guilty of, their rule in Africa means stable order, 
the opening of the country, and the spread of 
missions. The Portuguese rule, on the other hand, 
‘means merely a chance for the selling of whisky 
and the capturing of slaves. 


* * 
* 


Germany has been the first of the Great Powers 
to make a concession which Japan has long de- 
manded as a matter not only of justice but of self- 
protection. ‘The curious and abominable tyranny 
under which the foreign powers kave practically 
held some parts of Japan for some years past has 
more than once been described in these columns and 
elsewhere, and many will recall General Grant’s 
entirely justifiable outbreak of spirit when a Ger- 
man war ship calmly landed a plague-stricken crew 
in a Japanese port against the protests of the Jap- 
anese authorities. One of the things of which the 
Japanese have complained most bitterly has been 
the handing over of the functions of the courts in 
the cases of Europeans to the consular courts—a 
system under which all foreign breakers of Jap- 
anese law were taken out of the jurisdiction of the 
Japanese authorities. The Germans have now 
made an agreement with Japan by which this 
privilege is limited to the consular ports for five 
years, and at the end of that time it is to cease 
absolutely. The Japanese, in return for this con- 
cession, have accorded the Germans freedom of 
trade with the interior, and have made a treaty with 
them respecting the tariff which has not been made 
public, but which is believed to be very favorable 
to the Germans, 


Portugal has for | 
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Dr. Storrs’s oration before the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, on Puritanism, of which some striking 
extracts are reprinted elsewhere, was a fine example 
of the oratory with which Dr. Storrs’s name is al- 
most synonymous. Forefathers’ Day has been for 
many years a theme for fast-multiplying orations, 
very few of which have reached the altitude of 
thought, as none has surpassed the brilliancy of ex- 
pression, found in Dr. Storrs’s address. Puritanism 
does not grow old, because, aside from its excrescen- 
ces, extravagances, and excesses, it stands for some 
fundamental principle of character, which must be 
the foundation of every enduring society. The 
Christian Union believes that a great advance has 
been made since the time of New England Puritan- 
ism, but it has been an advance, not in opposition 
to, but in the line of the expansion of, Puritan ideas. 
American civilization, in becoming broader and 
more comprehensive, and in taking on the wider life 
of a nation, has not departed from those essential 
principles of righteousness which the Puritans did 


not introduce into human society, but which they 


brought back again and had clothed with the 
power of tremendous personality. In the wider 
culture and amid the multiform activities of an age 
of expansion, these fundamental principles are some- 
times lost sight of, and it is fortunate that they are 
constantly brought back to public remembrance by 
such addresses as that delivered by Dr. Storrs in 


Boston last week. ‘2 


* 
* 


A friend writes us that the vote in the Ameri- 
can Board for the conservative and the progressive 
candidates respectively, to fill the place vacated by 
Mr. Farnsworth, was not 60 to 74, but 42 to 74. 
The figures as given by us were those announced 
officially at the time, taken down by us from that 
announcement, published in the press, daily and 
weekly, and to be found in the fullest published 
report of the meeting, that of the New York “ Trib- 
une” extra. Nevertheless, our correspondent has 
access to the records, and his information ought 
therefore to be trustworthy. If he is correctly 
informed, then the parties in the Board stood in 
New York in about the same ratio as_ they 
did in Springfield and at Des Moines. We have 
been looking lately a little at another aspect of 
the Board question—its . finances. We discover 
that the receipts of the American Board, which 
in 1884 were $392,864, were in 1889 $395,044 
—that is, in five years they had increased a little 
over $2,000; in the Home Missionary Society 
they were in 1884 $340,330, and in 1889 $526,- 
922—that is, in five years they had increased 
between $186,000 and $187,000. During the same 
period the receipts of the Foreign Missionary 
Board of the Presbyterian Church had increased 
over $132,000. But the communicants of the 
Presbyteriau Church had in the same time received 
60,000 more accessions than the Congregational 
churches. On the whole, however, these figures 
do not indicate that the contributions for foreign 


missions in the Congregational churches have kept’ 


pace with what would have been a reasonable expec- 
tation. Whether this is due to a decadence of faith, 
a spiritual apathy, or to the unhappy divisions in 
the American Board during the last five years, is a 
question which we shall leave our it 
readers to decide for themselves. 


* | 
* 


Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, has preached a vigorous 
sermon on the revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession, in which he takes ground similar to that 
taken by The Christian Union. He objects to any 
tinkering with the Westminster Confession ; desires 
to see it left unmarred and honored “not only as 
a landmark of the great Puritan past, but as a 
noble theme for theological study.”” But he would 
not require subscription to it; in lieu thereof he 
would provide a new and simpler creed for subscrip- 


tion purposes—a statement so simple that it will not 
hamper preachers within the Church, hinder men 
of culture and thoughtfulness from entering the 
Church, or constitute a yoke of bondage to mission- 


aries and missionary churches in foreign lands. 


* * 


We commented last week on Father Hunting- 
ton’s proposal to discover in a systematic way the 
employers who pay fair wages to their employees, 
and decline to patronize those who are not to be 
found on the fair-trade list, and we indorsed this 
proposal as affording a method by which each per- 
son could make his or her contribution toward the 
solution of one phase of the industrial problem. 
Since that paragraph was written, another and 
somewhat analogous effort has been called to our 
attention. Three hundfed well-known residents of 
this city recently addressed a circular to the retail 
shop dealers of the city who employ women and 
girls, asking them to consider the justice of paying 
their employees for all overtime after six o’clock 
during the holiday season, and proposing an agree- 
ment by ‘which such employers promise to pay 
women and children employed by them for all such 
overtime during the six weeks ending January 15, 
at the rate of one-tenth of a day’s pay for each 
hour. . This agreement was signed by a number of 
well-known business houses, including F. H. O. 
Schwartz, A. A. Vantine, Stern Brothers, and G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This seems to us an admirable move- 
ment, which might be more generally and systemat- 
ically inaugurated next year. There are large num- 
bers of employers of women and girls in New 
York who are showing more and more considera- 
tion for their employees in the way of extending 
vacations, half-holidays, establishing better sanitary 
conditions and more healthy arrangements for 
work. We believe that a large number of these 
employers would accede to such a proposal if it were 
presented to them in season and judiciously urged. 


* * 
* 


There was one paragraph in President Harri- 
son’s message which ought to be widely noted. It 
was that in reference to the protection of brake- 
men on inter-State railways. His statement that 
over 2,000 railway employees are killed each year, 
and over 20,000 injured, is little exaggerated. 
The influential part of the public realizes fully 
enough the dangers to themselves when traveling, 
but it does not realize the dangers to the employ- 
ees. In Ohio, during the last twenty years, we 
find that against 265 passengers killed, there have 
been 1,885 employees ; and against 856 passengers 
injured, there have been 5,555 employees. Ex- 
Railway Commissioner Coffin, in a document re- 
cently sent us, estimates that a large part of the 
employees injured each year are injured through 
the negligence of-the companies to provide freight 
trains with mechanical couplers and power brakes. 
The same plea is also made in the New Jersey 
Labor Report recently issued. Here it is stated 
that out of an estimated total of 18,000 employees 
injured last year 10,000 were coupling cars. Some 
of the States already have laws requiring the use 
of safety appliances—such as President Harrison 
recommends for the inter-State railways. Some few 
companies have of their own accord introduced 
them. Mr. Coffin makes the point that public 
sentiment should be so aroused that their introduc- 
tion should be forced on all the companies. He 
points out that there are many railroad managers 
who would be willing to make the needed reforms 
were it not that they are immediately responsible 
to their stockholders, who judge of them entirely 
by the size of the dividends. Were the managers 
able to go to the stockholders and say that public 
sentiment demands this and that change, the 
changes would be made. If there is one new 
doctrine in political economy which, since the suc- 
cess of the London strike, may be said to be 
accepted by all humane people, it is that no body of 


stockholders have a right to dividends which are 
obtained at the expense of humane treatment of the 
workmen. If, as the New Jersey report estimates, 
the number of men killed and injured upon the 
railway trains each year is greater than of those 
who suffered in the long fight in the Wilderness, 
then it is high time that society should think and 


act on this question. 


* * 
* 


- The subscriptions to the World’s Fair in New 
York by various corporations have given rise to a 
curious legal discussion, the upshot of which seems to 
be that a corporation not only has no soul as a matter 
of fact, but cannot lawfully be possessed of one. 
The legality of subscriptions from corporations to 
enterprises like this was tested in the courts of 
Massachusetts eight years ago. The Old Colony 
Railroad and the Smith Organ Company having 
subscribed to a guarantee fund of the “ World’s 
Peace Jubilee and International Musical Festival,” 
a grumpy stockholder enjoined the companies from 
paying their subscriptions, and the injunction was 
sustained. Judge Gray, now on the United States~ 
Supreme Bench, ruled that—“ A corporation has 
power to do such business only as it is authorized by 
the acts of incorporation to do, and no other. It is 
not held ‘out by the Government nor by the stock- 
holders as authorized to make any contracts that are 


beyond the purpose and scope of its charter. It is 


not vested with all the capacities of a natural 
person or of any partnership. If it exceeds its 
chartered powers, not only may the Government 
take away its charter, but those who have subscribed 
to its stock may avoid any contract made by the 
corporation in clear excess of its power....A 
contract not within the scope of the powers conferred 
on the corporation cannot be made valid by the 
assent of every one of its shareholders.” Several of 
the donations made to the Fair fund would seem, 
therefore, to be illegal unless the charters of the 
companies were more liberal than those granted in 
Massachusetts. In one or two cases the subscriptions 
were certainly the most profitable investments the 
companies could make. The Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad, for example, subscribed but $25,000, 
If the World’s Fair brought but a hundred thousand 
people to the city, it would be worth more than this 
sum each week in net profits tothe Manhattan Com- 
pany. Such a subscription as this would seem to 
be justifiable as a way of advertising or getting 
trade. Yet the case is much Jike that of the Old 
Colony Railroad. Other of the subscriptions were 
clearly ultra vires. For example, the Western 
Union Company can secure no additional business 
to compensate it for the $25,000 which it subscribed, 
and the Standard Oil Company can secure no 
additional business to compensate it for the $100,000 


which it subscribed. 


* * 
* 


Heine’s famous remark that German marriage 
was no true marriage, since the German man took 
to himself “ not a wife but a serving-woman, and 
continued to lead his isolated bachelor existence of 
the intellect even in the bosom of his family,” 
would seem to hold true yet, and to be likely to 
hold true for an indefinite time to come. Two 
elaborate articles have recently appeared in the 
‘* Evening Post” which show that as regards the 
higher education of women Germany is behind 
not only America and England, but all her sister 
countries in Continental Europe. Among the Teu- 
tonic nations the admission of women to the col- 
leges took place earliest; Democratic Switzerland of 
course led the way, the University of Zurich admit- 
ting women as early as 1868 ; Sweden followed in 
1870; Denmark in 1875; Latin Italy, Holland, 
and Norway, 1876; France and Spain by 1880. 
In Germany the old idea of woman’s sphere still pre- 
vails. Last year it was stated with much impress- 
iveness by a National Councilor in Berlin. ‘ Where 
now,” he sternly asked, “does woman best fill her 
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appointed destiny? Holy Writ gives us the an- 
swer : ‘ And they said unto him, Where is Sarah, thy 
wife? and he said, Behold, in the tent.’” The edu- 
cation which is granted to women is in harmony 


with this patriarchal conception. They are taught 


only such things. as are supposed to make them 
pleasing or useful within the tent, and none of those 
things which will make them think upon the larger 
and more serious problems of life. A convention 
which met at Weimar a few years ago thought that it 

was giving utterance to advanced doctrine when it 
said that the Germ an girl must receive a good edu- 
cation, to the end that the German man may not 
be bored “at the domestic hearth” by the igno- 
rance of his wife. In other words, the only end of 
women is to please men, and the only education to 
be granted them is such as will aid them in pleas- 
ing. Within the last few years, however, a few 
aggressive women have insisted upon a different 
conception, and have demanded that women be 
educated for their own sakes just as men are edu- 
cated for their own sakes. To this end they drew 
up a petition in 1887 to the Minister of Education, 
asking that women be given a larger share in the 
teaching of girls in the high schools, and that 
institutions be established for the training of women 
- teachers to do this work. The petition was denied, 
but the agitation has gone on, and has finally resulted 
in the establishment of a course of advanced in- 
struction in mathematics, physics, political economy, 
and the modern languages for girls who have gradu- 
ated at the high schools. Among the women who 
helped in the establishment of this innovation was 
the Empress Frederic. The reform has thus gained 
afoothold. Its prospects are all the better because 
the emancipation has been started exclusively by 


the class to be emancipated—namely, the women. 
* * 
* 


Cardinal Langenieux recently presented to the 
‘Pope of Rome an address on behalf of a large pil- 
grimage of French laborers and artisans begging 
the Pope to make the workingman’s cause his own. 
The London “Saturday Review ” gives some ac- 
count of this interview and the Pope’s reply. Christ, 
he said, was not the first Socialist, but set his 
‘followers an example of patience, endurance of 
fatigue, hunger, thirst, and suffering. Capitalists 


and laborers must exist—the capitalist as the treas- 


urer of God upon the earth; and the relief for the 
evils of our present industrial system is, not a change 
in the system, but charity. We quote from the “ Re- 
view: “* Charity,” continued the Pope, ‘ discov- 
ered a remedy for all evils, a comfort for all griefs ; 
and by its innumerable works and _ institutions it 
succeeding in rousing, in favor of the unfortunate, 
a noble rivalry of zeal, generosity, and renuncia- 
tion.’ And then followed these very unmistakable 
words: ‘That was the single solution which, in the 
inevitable inequality between man and man, brought 
a bearable existence to each. For some centuries 
this solution was universally accepted and imposed 
- upon all.’” Carlyle somewhere, in “ Sartor Resar- 
tus,” we think, declares that what workingmen 
demand is not ne but justice ; and these two 
declarations, the Pope’s and Carlyle’s, represent 
the two tendencies of thoughts in our time. Social- 
ism is a very vague and ill-defined term, but we are 
inclined to define it as the doctrine that, under the 
present industrial system, workingmen suffer injus- 
tice ; that injustice must be remedied by radical 
changes in the industrial system ; and no ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of the poor by charity can 
take the place of such radical measures of justice. 
We are with Carlyle and against the Pope in their 
respective interpretations of the industrial situation 


and the demand it makes on Christian men. 


* * 


_ The great gifts to our institutions of learning 
have not yet become so frequent as to escape com. 
ment. The latest notable benefaction is the sum 


of $250,000 in cash given to the Wesleyan Univer- | 


sity by Daniel Ayres, M.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn. 
Dr. Ayres spent two years at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, but completed his course at Princeton, 
class of *42, being led to the change of alme 
maters by the lack of facilities at Middletown for 
special scientific study. Doubtless his long ex- 
perience in the Medical Department of the New 
York University and in the Long Island Medical 
College, of which for over a generation he has been 
Professor (active and emeritus) of Surgery, has 
given emphasis to his earlier impression of the needs 
of the College in whose progress he has repeatedly 
evinced substantial interest. His endowment of the 
chair of Biology preceded by only a few months 
this later and larger gift, which is also to be used 
for scientific purposes. Stimulated by this example, 
the Trustees at their semi-annual meeting deter- 
mined to add to the endowment an additional 
quarter of a million, of which $60,000 have already 
been pledged. There is also a movement on foot 
among the alumni and undergraduates to raise 
$40,000 for a new gymnasium. Such indications 
of vigor and aggressive interest in the affairs of 
this oldest and greatest Methodist college must be 
a definite encouragement to Dr. Raymond, the new 
President, and the progressive Faculty now asso- 
ciated with him, and will strengthen—as it would 
seem to indorse—their purpose to broaden the 
scope of the curriculum until facilities for post- 
graduate study and original investigation shall en- 


tirely justify the name of “ University.” 


* 


The industrial question of the next few years is 
the limitation of the hours of labor It has been 
brought before this country as never before by the 
resolution adopted week before last by the American 


Federation of Labor to begin the aggressive cam-. 


paign, in whatever trades success seemed possible, 
on the first of next May. The same week the lead- 
ing statesmen in England were asked to state 
their position upon the measure. Mr. Gladstone 
waived the question, on the ground that this re- 
form must await the winning of Home Rule. Lord 
Randolph Churchill unhesitatingly indorsed the 
movement. Mr. John Morley declared his opposi- 
tion to eight-hour legislation, but expressed his 
belief in the eight-hour principle. ‘“ We must 
remember,” he says, “ that our working classes are 
not mere machines, they are not merely hands; 
they have heads, and they have hearts and homes 
to look after.” By the efforts of the trade-unions 
he would have the reform accomplished in Eng- 
land, as it has already been accomplished in Aus- 
tralia. Favorable as these leaders are to the eight- 
hour movement, the rank and file of the Liberal 
party, by the confession of both friends and foes, 
are in advance of their leaders. With one excep- 
tion, all of the Liberal candidates in London for 


the last eighteen months have been obliged to 
declare in favor of the principle of restricting the 


hours of labor. The extent of the restriction in- 
sisted upon varies greatly. The London Liberal 
and Radical Union has wnanimously passed a resolu- 
tion that eight hours be introduced by law for all 
public employees. Mr. Morley is willing to extend 
the law so as to include the employees of railroads ; 
others would extend it to the mines, while others 
still would make it binding upon all industries as 
soon as it became obvious that a majority of the 


employees desired it. 


* 
* 


Undoubtedly in most trades a majority of the 
employees already desire the restriction of hours 
even at the risk of loss in wages.. The history of 
the movement to shorten hours has shown that, in 
the long run, men can do more work and better 
work when employed nine hours a day than when 
employed thirteen, as was the case in the textile 
industries when the first Factory Act was passed 
half a century ago. Of course this great reduction 
has taken place slowly, and the working classes 


have gradually become physically and mentally and 
morally capable of the more strenuous, the more 
intelligent, the more reliable work that has been 
required of them. The fact that each reduction in 
the hours of labor thus far has been accompanied 
by a gain of wages does not, of course, prove that 
further reductions will be thus accompanied. Yet 
in Australia—both in the free-trade province of 
New South Wales and the low-tariff province of 
Victoria—eight hours are now the rule, and the 
wages are as high as in any country in the world, 
not excepting our own. Half a century ago every 
political economist in England denounced the Fac- 
tory Acts which shortened hours; to-day every 
economist acknowledges that they have proved an 
unmixed blessing. As expressed by Mr. Stanley 
Jevons, the Factory Acts constitute ‘one of the 
brightest achievements of legislation ;” as expressed 
by Professor Newmarch, they have “swépt away a 
great mass of festering and growing discontent, and 
placed the prosperity of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts on the solid basis of orderly, educated, con- 
tented labor.” Even John Stuart Mill recognized 
before his death the philosophic basis of the short- 
hour restrictions. “Only law,” he admitted, “ ean 
afford to every individual a guarantee that his com- 
petitors will pursue the same course as to hours of 
labor, and so forth, without which he cannot safely 
adopt it himself.”” Without law the more humane 
employer is ata disadvantage compared with his 
more grasping rival. It being true, then, by uni- 
versal consent, that the hours of labor ean be 
shortened to the gain of the laborers, without any 
thing like a corresponding loss to employers or 
consumers, the movement must be indorsed by 


every one who takes the standpoint of the public - 


good, and not merely that of the good of. the em- 
ployers. Yet the real strength of the movement is 
its moral and not its economic side. As stated by 
Sidney Webb in the “Contemporary Review ” for 
December, the “ redistribution of leisure’’ is demand- 
ed, so that the wage-earner “ may have some time and 
strength for the wider duties of self-culture, parent- 
age, and citizenship.”” The aim of the movement is 
not the making of money, but the making of nen. 


* 
* 


The death of Henry W. Grady, at Atlanta, on 
Monday of this week, was a loss, not only to his 
own section, but to the country. Although a young 
man, and not in political life, Mr. Grady had al- 
ready acquired a National reputation. It is only 
three years since he delivered the speech at the 
New England dinner in this city which gave a 
sudden expansion to a reputation already rapidly 
extending, and made his name known in every 
State in the Union. Mr. Grady was a typical 
Southern man, ardent in his love for his own sec- 
tion, loyal to the memory of those who fought in 
the struggle of a quarter of a century ago, but 
equally loyal to the duties and the Nation of to-day. 
Warm-hearted, generous, and of a fervid imagina- 
tion, Mr. Grady’s oratory recalled the best tra- 
ditions of the Southern style; and the sincerity 
and geniality of his nature evoked the confidence 
and regard of his audience, while his eloquence 
thrilled them. His latest speech was delivered in 
Boston two weeks ago on the race question, and 
was one of those rare addresses which carry with 
them an immediate broadening of the views of 
every auditor. Among the men of his own section 
Mr. Grady was probably the foremost leader of 
progressive ideas, and his death becomes for that 


reason a National loss 
* * 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS:—No action taken 
by Congress last week is of greater public interest 
than the vote of the Senate upon the confirmation 
of Judge Brewer as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Eleven Senators voted against 
him. Except the resolution for a holiday recess 
from December 19 to January 6, no measures 
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especially important were acted upon, but a great 
many interesting bills have been introduced. 
Among these are two from Southern Senators pro- 
viding for emigration of the colored people from 
the United States. One of these instructed the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to inquire into the 
expediency of acquiring territory for the occupa- 
tion of negro citizens, and the advisability of offering 
Government aid to assist them in emigrating. 
Mexico and several of the South American coun- 
tries are offering bounties to immigrants in the 
shape of money and land. If the negroes be paid 
by us for emigrating, and paid by these countries 
for immigrating, the prospects of colonization 
would not be so bad. Other interesting measures 
relate to the irrigation of the vast desert territory 


to the west of Kansas. Some of the Republican : 


members are in favor of expending a vast sum 
in bringing this territory into cultivation. Mr. 
Springer (Dem.), of Illinois, would have ali such 
money expended by the States in which the lands 
are located, in this way insuring economy and close 
supervision. Two income tax bills have been 
introduced, one by a member from Georgia and 
the other by a member from Illinois. The latter 
provides for the raising of $130,000,000 yearly by 
taxing incomes over $5,000! There is no doubt 
but that this country could now repeal all taxes on 
necessities by imposing.an income tax no heavier 
than those in England and Germany. 
. 


GENERAL NeEws.—It is reported from Africa 
that Mwanga, who was deposed from the throne of 
Uganda a little over a year‘ago, has regained his 
kingdom with the aid of native Christians, and bas 
begged the missionaries to return, promising them 
good treatment. Bushiri, the leader of the revolt 
against the Germans on the Zanzibar coast of 
Africa, has beer® captured and hanged by Captain 
Wissman. The Brazilian revolutionary gov- 
ernment has passed an edict revoking the pen- 
sion of Dom Pedro and forbidding the return 
to Brazil of any of the royal family. William 
O’Brien, the Irish editor and agitator, has completed 
his latest term of imprisonment in Ireland. 


THE ALLY OF THE PULPIT. 

‘ eas Christian press is not the rival but the ally 

of the pulpit. A printed page can never take 
the place of the living voice. A soul looks out of the 
eye of the preacher; the newspaper is a marble 
statue—fair and beautiful it may be, but eyeless. 
But though the newspaper can never do the work 
of the preacher, it can be his best friend and sup- 
porter, and do with and for him a work which he 
cannot do so well, if at all, without its aid. 

I. If he is a denominationalist, the denominational 
paper can educate his people in the principles of the 
denomination. It can gather and impart information 
as to what the church is doing elsewhere; it can 
report its conventions and councils; it can give 
ample space to discussions as to its creeds or its 
ritual. The earnest-minded preacher, mindful of 
the fact that he has only one short half-hour in the 
week in which to impress the hearts and consciences 
of many of his people, and with such themes in his 
own -heart as the sinfulness, the sorrow, the need 
of men, and the forgiveness, the comfort; the life- 
giving power of God, will ever be reluctant to take 
that half-hour for a lecture on ecclesiastical machin- 
ery. For informing his people thereupon he wil 
rely upon his ally, the religious press. 

II. The ancient Hebrew prophets found in pass- 
ing events the text for their discourses ; they were at 
once reporters to the people and interpreters for the 
people of the book of divine providence. The mod- 
ern reporter is the daily press ; but it is better as a 
phonograph than as a prophet. What life speaks 
to it, it repeats; but it has small power to in- 
terpret what it reports. It is avowedly a money- 
making organization; and prophecy has never 


been a lucrative employment. Nor can the | 


modern minister supply that which is lacking 
in this respect in the daily journal without va- 
eating his own office. The world needs the 
higher, eternal principles of life; for these it 
looks to the pulpit, and when it looks there in 
vain it turns unsatisfied away. In this work of 
interpretation of daily life the pulpit should find 
an ally in the Christian press, as a historian of 
the week’s life, whose view will be, not that of 
the counting-room, nor that of the political par- 
tisan, nor that of Mr. Worldly Wiseman, but 
that of one who measures everything in life 
by its relations to the kingdom of truth and 
righteousness—that is, to the kingdom of God. 
The minister has continually to confront the 
teachers of policy and partisanship, interpreting 
history for personal or political ends, and he needs 
in his parish a prophet whose vision is higher and 
whose sentiments and principles are more in 
sympathy with his own. 

III. The minister has: a double function: to 
inspire in his people love for their fellow-men, and 
to show them how to apply the law of love to the 
intricate problems of modern society. He is both to 
inspire and to teach. No printed page can do the 
first work as well as the living voice. The service 
of inspiration is the chief service the preacher can 
render—chief, because there is no one else to render 
it. But the Christian press can in some respect do 
the second work, that of teaching, better than he can 
Professor Ely rightly urges the ministry to preach 
more upon the brotherhood of man, the duties of 
wealth, the application of the Golden Rule to the 
industrial problems. The Christian press calla on 
Professor Ely himself to tell its readers what the 
Golden Rule requires, and Professor Ely has given 
years to the study of this by no means easy prob- 
lem. It calls on Presidents Gilman and Angell and 
Andrews and Eliot to tell them what improvements 
Christian truth demands in modern education. 
They are experts, and speak whereof they know. 
It calls on Professors Briggs and Harper to tell 
them what the latest scholarship has to say about 
the structure and contents of the Bible, and thus 
prepares them for the minister’s rational and intel- 
ligent use of a Book which has suffered far more 
from irrational superstition in the house of its 
friends than from open attacks om its avowed foes. 
The minister who has such{an ally as this in the 
households of his congregation has a part of his own 
work done for him, and has the way prepared for 
his own application of eternal principles to tem- 
porary conditions, whenever the time is ripe, and 
he himself is ready, to make such applications. 

IV. The wise pastor will recognize the modern 
tendency to take to periodicals and papers for read- 
ing, leaving books for study, and will do what he 
can to provide his people with a reading which 
will help, not hinder, their moral culture. He will 
find no agent better fitted for this purpose than the 
best of the Christian press. If it is truly Christian, 
not merely in name and profession, but .in tone 
and spirit, it will. be something more than a mere 
negative influence excluding the evil, something 
more than a mere ethical influence helping to keep 
the mind instructed and the imagination pure ; it 
will be a positive influence, using all treasures of 
literature for Christian culture. Christ will be 
everywhere and always its standard. It will at- 
tack public abuses with something of Christ’s cour- 
age; it will represent varying views with something 
of Christ’s unalloyed love for truth; it will endure 
misrepresentation with something of Christ’s pa- 
tience under detraction; it will measure literature 
and life by their relation to Christ’s kingdom; it 
will use fiction as Christ used it, for spiritual,ends, 
and yet less to teach doctrine than to enkindle 
sentiments and promote life. It will, by its weekly 
visits, pervade the household with an atmosphere of 
faith and hope and charity, by reason of which all 
seeds of spiritual life sown by the pulpit will ger- 
minate more quickly and into a more perfect life.. 


V. Finally, the Christian press, without duplicat- 
ing the work of the pulpit, fully conscious that no 
impersonal journal can duplicate the work of a liv- 
ing and loved personality in the pastor, will rein- 
force him at every point. It will every week in 
some form emphasize the truth that truth is worth 
more than policy, principle than expediency ; that 
the invisible is the real and the eternal, and that 
the visible is the shadowy and the temporal; that 
God is eternally the great I AM; that man is his 
child, whose life is in his Father; and that this life 
is the life which Christ has brought into the world 
and has made possible for humanity—the life of 
faith and hope and love, of sins forgiven, of temp- 
tations conquered, of burdens bravely borne for 
love’s sweet sake. And thus the printed page, 
lying in the home all the week, will repeat and 
reinforce every day, by its mere presence, the teach- 
ing of the pulpit, otherwise too apt to be drowned 
in the week’s confused and noisy babel. 

It is not for us to say how far The Christian 
Union fulfills the desire of its editors to be thus 
the ally of their brethren in the ministry. But, 
with no personal end to serve, and no identification 
of their work with this outline sketch of the pur-. 
pose which they pursue, they may legitimately urge 
every pastor and every church member to do what 
in him lies to put into every household in his church 
some Christian paper which shall be a Joyal ally 
to the pulpit. 


FORGETTING THE THINGS THAT ARE 
BEHIND. 


A* army which is to move rapidly and to strike 
swift, decisive blows carries as little baggage 
as possible. It leaves all impedimenta in the rear, 
and relies for its safety upon its ability to move with 
sufficient rapidity and force to overcome obstacles: 
An old-time Oriental army carried with it every sort 
of convenience and luxury; a modern Occidental 
army discards everything but the weapons and 
the supplies which equip it for action. There are 
a great many people who move encumbered with as 
much impedimenta as the Persian armies which the 
Greeks once destroyed. They leave nothing behind 
them; their mistakes, blunders, and failures are 
carried along from day to day as if they were price- 
less possessions instead of being shells which ought 
to have been thrown by the wayside long ago, after 
the fruit of experience had been taken from them. 
There is a grace in forgetting as well as in remem- 
bering; there is a genius in knowing what to dis- 
card as well as what to keep; and both these are 
the invariable possessions of a successful and effi- 
cient life. No man of conscience can forget his 
sins ; no man of judgment can forget his mistakes ; 
but he does not carry them with him. What he 
does carry is the experience which has come to him 
through them—the strength, the wisdom, the grace 
of character, which have been developed by what 
they have brought or what they have taken away. 
A man’s real life is always before him; the past 
is only valuable for what we can learn from it. 
The days fade from all distinct recollection because 
these artificial divisions of time are of no conse- 
quence except as character has grown or degener- 
ated in them. A man’s greatest achievement, once 
accomplished, begins immediately to recede and 
become less and less in his eyes. No really great 
man has ever reposed on anything which he has 


done ; there has always been the consciousness that 
he was greater than any expression he had given 


of himself, and that the real satisfaction and joy of 
his life lay, not in the work, but in the doing of it. 
One task succeeds another, one experience follows 
another, in endless succession ; a man’s work is never 
finally done, because his life is always expanding ; 
and the time will never come when this law of 
progression will cease to operate. There can be no 
heaven which is not a heaven of development. It 
is a great waste of strength to make one’s faults 
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and blunders and sin impedimenta in the onward 
march. There is no virtue in continually bemoan 
ing the misdoings of the past. Real repentance is 
not lamentation, but girding up the loins for the 
work of expiation. Let the dead old year bury its 
dead ; leave behind the depressing memories of fail- 
ure and defeat, while you carry their lessons in your 
heart. Your real life is not behind, but before you ; 
it is the new year and not the old which is your 


opportunity. | 


it 


THE CASE OF MR. COVELL. 


T is a little difficult to write dispassionately of 
the case of Mr. Covell before the American 
Board, about which we give in another column a 
colorless report of the official correspondence and 
the final minute adopted. It was voted by the 
Board at the New York meeting, with substantial 
unanimity, that Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance of 
the presidency should be hereafter accepted as the 
platform for the Board’s action. Dr. Storrs was 
made a member of the Prudential Committee in 
order that the letter might, in any doubtful case, 
have in the Committee an official interpretation and 
application from the one who wrote it, and who may 
therefore reasonably be supposed to understand its 
true intent and meaning in any doubtful case. 
The liberals, who had for several years found them- 
selves practically excluded from the counsels of the 
Board and from all participation in its action, 
except in contributions to its funds, accepted this 
platform as affording a reasonable compromise and 
a hope for peace. They went home to urge their 
churches to their contributions to the 
Board, and the ap men of catholic and pro- 
ffer themselves to it for commis- 

sion in the missionary service. They had a 
right to expect that they would be met in the 
same spirit. As a result of this pledge of the 
American Board, the churches have in the past two 
months increased their contributions over the cor 
responding months in 1888, $23,000, and the young 
men have begun again to offer their services to the 
Board. If Dr. Alden did not approve the platform 
afforded by Dr. Storrs’s letter and the vote of con- 
fidence in Dr. Storrs in the pledge planting the 
American Board upon that platform, the time to say 
so was when the vote was taken. To sit acquiescent 
then, to accept _ the churches ‘the money paid 
in on the strength of that pledge, and then labor 
against fulfilling’ it in the first case which arises, is 


, not consistent with good faith. Such acts as these 


make conciliation and compromise impossible. They 
add emphasis to Dr. Fisher’s significant declaration 
that if the Board i 


In answering the question whether Mr. Covell 
comes within the terms of the pledge adopted in 
adopting Dr. Storrs’s letter, it might be sufficient to 
say that Mr. Covell evidently regards himself as 
standing upon that letter; and that Dr. Storrs dis- 
tinctly and emphatically regards his case as one of 
those for which his letter was intended to provide. 
The churches have to decide whether they will 
accept Dr. Alden’s interpretation of that letter 
or Dr. Storrs’s interpretation; and we do not 
believe there will be any hesitation in coming to a 
decision. But he who reads Mr. Covell’s letters and 
compares them with Dr. Storrs’s platform will find 
it difficult to conceive how intelligence and candor 
ean for a moment question the accuracy of Dr, 
Storrs’s interpretation. Mr. Covell holds that the 


Bible does not touch the question of future probation 


directly ; he holds as an article of faith that Christ’s 
atonement makes provision for all men, and that 
this: provision will be somehow offered to all men ; 
but whether through the historic Christ presented 
hereafter or the essential Christ idea presented 
to the conscience here, he does not dogmatically de- 
cide. “I have,” he says, “no doctrine on this point ; 

the only doctrine which I do hold bearing on the 
question is that the atonement is universal—that is, 


is to have peace it must remove | 
_the cause of the present disturbance and division. 


that every man will have an opportunity to receive 
its blessings.” And in explicit terms he says, “I 
repudiate the idea of a second probation.” If the 
American Board is to be so administered as to 
exclude from missionary service all those who be- 
lieve that God’s love includes all men and that 
Christ’s atonement makes provision for all, the 
sooner a new missionary Board is organized on a 
Gospel basis the better. The year in which Pres- 
byterians are proposing to amend their creed so as 
to assert the universality of the atonement is not a 
year in which one man’ can, by his administration 
of a great trust, override the catholic faith of the 
Congregationalists, and impose on all their foreign 
churches and ministers a creed which denies that 
universality. But we do not believe that Dr. Storrs 
will consent to the imposition of such a creed in the 
name of the Board, or that the constituency of the 
Board will consent to see Dr. Storrs’s more catholic 
thought and purpose overridden by the authority 
which they have conferred on Dr. Alden. Let us 
not be misunderstood. We find no fault with the 
spirit of tolerance and patience which has led Dr. 
Storrs and his colleagues to consent to a delay, in 
the reasonable expectation that, when the voice of 
the churches in this case is heard, the policy to 
which he is pledged will be carried out by the Com- 
mittee in good faith. But we trust that the voice 
of the churches may be heard in such a manner 
that there can be no question in any mind whether 
they follow the lead of Dr. Alden or that of Dr. 
Storrs. 

We have no right to speak for Mr. Covell, but 
we may speak to him. We trust that he will go 
quietly on with. his studies as though nothing had 
happened ; that he will give to this mystery of the 
after-life no greater attention than he would have 
given to it if this questioning had not arisen; that 
he will refuse to allow himself to put it out of its 
perspective—will resolutely hold it, as he has held 
it in this correspondence, in its minor place ; that 
he will refuse to make any attempt to come to con- 
clusions on the subject under a stress which, as he 
has himself well said, would tend to intellectual dis- 
honesty ; that he will not withdraw his application 
—a retreat sure to be misinterpreted, whatever his 
motives, and effectual only to postpone an issue 
which needs to be settled, not postponed—but wil] 
reappear before the Prudential Committee at the 
close of the seminary year, to be accepted or 
rejected by them on his statements already made. 
Meanwhile we must retract our advice heretofore 
given to young men and women wishing to go 
abroad as missionaries. ‘That action was based on 
the idea that the pledge at New York was accepted 
by all parties in good faith; but it evidently is not 
so accepted. For those that believe in a limited 
atonement, the way to appointment appears to be 
clear. But those who believe that God’s love has 
made in the atonement a provision adequate for all 
mankind will avoid possible humiliation for them- 
selves and an occasion of strife among the churches 
by waiting until the Prudential Committee deter- 
mines whether such a faith forbids appointment to 
foreign missionary service—whether, in other words, 
it intends, in its future policy, to follow the leader- 
ship of Dr. Alden or that of Dr. Storrs. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator believes that he has reason to con- 
sider himself a man of average parts, not more fallible 
either in understanding or in judgment than his fellow- 
mortals in general. Yet he has been much impressed 
of late by the facility with which he can make a mistake 
A few days ago the mail brought him a business letter 
which he read and put in his pocket, receiving from it 
a very decided impression to a certain effect. He 
went his way, occupied with other affairs, but his mind 
recurred now and then to the letter, and his first im- 
pression was deepened by every occurrence. 
ittle associated circumstances which have so much to 
do with strengthening our mental ,impressions, but 
which often have no connection aie with the 


Those: 


event or fact recalled, came back to his mind as he 
thought of it, and still further confirmed him. ‘ Why, 
yes,” he said to his wife, “ I was standing in the office 
when I[ read it, and Robinson came up just after, 
and we talked a little about prohibition, and then, you 
know, you drove up in the phaeton, and we came 
home. Yes, of course it is so.” 

But, much to his surprise, when the time came for 
answering the letter and he read it again, he found 
that he had been entirely mistaken, and the whole 
bearing of the information contained in it was quite 
different from what he had conceived. It was not a 
mere matter of the addition or omission of a word or 
two, for which the eye might have borne the blame. 
It was simply a misconception, and there was no sat- 
isfactory way of accounting for it. The mind did its 
work imperfectly and inexactly at the time of the first 
reading. The Spectator was mistaken. That was all. 


* 


In like manner he was obliged to confess himself at 
fault the other evening after returning from the wed- 
ding, for his statement in regard to the dress of one of 
the ladies present was received with such howls of 
incredulity and positive denial that, after a period of 
vain argumentation in self-defense, he could but give 
up. In this case the impression was not, in the first 
place, particularly strong, yet the idea was somehow 
pretty firmly rooted in his mind, and he found it hard 
to dislodge it. “It must be true, else why should I 
think so ?” was his strongest point. But he was con- 
vinced at last that a languid attention, combined with 
misleading associations of color and — effect, had 
effectually deceived him. 

In matters of judgment, also, it has not infrequently 
happened that the Spectator, with all his sageness, 
has proved to be inerror. The way that*seemeth right 
unto a man is not, he finds, to be taken as certainly the 
right way without much consideration and testing ; 
and it may not prove right even then. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to make a mistake. And as he 
grows older the Spectator finds himself far more chary 
than he was in his younger days both of stating a fact 
and of expressing an opinion. 

Altogether the whole subject of mistakes has proved 
a fruitful and entertaining as well as a profitable one 
to the Spectator’s mind. ‘There are mistakes and mis- 
takes. They are as various as human ¢haracter and 
circumstances, and they add not a little to the interest 
of life. Indeed, what would life be without them ? 

* * 


A mistake sometimes comes from a higher plane of 
intelligence than the most precise of correct statements. 
A savant may trip in his talk, using a word of another 
tongue, perhaps, or misstating a date in history, and it 
is because his mind is so full of another mass of knowl- 
edge, not because he is ignorant of the special truth in 
hand. The very mistake reveals a world of informa- 
tion of which perhaps the ninety and nine who make no 
mistake are densely ignorant. It is a brilliant glimpse 
into another realm, instantly shut out as he recalls 
himself to the particular train of facts at this moment 
engaging him. ‘The Spectator once passed some hours 
with a German scholar who, to do him full justice, had 
not too humble an opinion of his own attainments. 
Another man of some eminence was mentioned. ‘“ Ah, 
he!” cried the scholar. “ Yes, he is well enough. But 
I have forgotten more than .that man ever knew!’ 
‘“‘ Here is deep ground of truth,” the Spectator mefli- 
tated, “ notwithstanding this egregious conceit.” We 
are not to judge of a man’s information by what is 
uppermost. He must be estimated also by what has 
dropped out of sight, by what is packed away in the 
inner recesses of his brain, by what he has known and 
may, indeed, have forgotten. 


There are mistakes and mistakes. Ata table d'hite 
in Rome the Spectator sat opposite a titled English- 
woman of much apparent distinction. Great names 
tripped lightly on her tongue, and she appeared to be 
in correspondence with most of the literary celebrities 
of Europe. She had a large party under her convoy, 
and occasionally graciously invited other guests of the 
hotel to join them in sight-seeing excursions. It was 
the dungeons of St. Angelo and Beatrice’s cell which 
were under consideration for the next day, and, after 
some conversation, the. person of distinction invited the 
Spectator to join her party in the visit. Now, the 
Spectator, like all Americans, was pressed for time, he 
is not fond of dungeons, and is not, moreover, especially 
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interested in Beatrice Cenci. After a little more talk 
he declined the proffered kindness as pleasantly as he 
knew how, to be met by a withering gaze and the cold 
and lofty remark, “ Ah, you’re not int’rested, I sup- 
pose, in Dante’s works.” The Spectator was withered, 
to be sure; nay, more, he was quite overcome. He 
looked at his vis-a-vis with an impulse to reply, and 
away from her again with a most improper impulse to 
laugh. 

But the air of distinction, the title (he blushes to 
confess), the array of great names, were too much for 
his republican modesty. He held his peace, and hast- 
ily finished his dinner. The lady, his vis-a-vis, will go 
to her grave regarding him as a striking specimen of 
American want of culture. He carries, on the other 
hand, buttoned up in his vest, the gleeful secret that 
this most impressive and distinguished person did not 
know the difference between Beatrice Cenci and Dante’s 
Beatrice. 

“ But perhaps, Mr. Spectator,” the kindly reader ob- 
jects, “that was one of the things the Englishwoman 
had known and had forgotten.” The Spectator em- 
phatically says No. That is not the kind of thing one 
knows and then forgets. The niche where this knowl- 
edge should have been was clearly a vacuum, and not 
a mere cobwebbed and neglected closet. There are 
mistakes and mistakes, and some reveal one thing and 


some another. 


THE ANDOVER HEARING. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
hyade Thursday, in the Equity Court Room; 


arguments were made before Special Com- 
missioner ex-Governor Robinson on the evidence 
taken in that branch of Professor E. C. Smyth’s 
appeal from the Visitors’ decree of removal which 
relates to the alleged bias of the Rev. Dr. Eustis and 


_ the improper influence to which he is claimed to 


have been subjected. The taking of evidence began 
nearly one year ago, and a large number of hear- 
ings have been had. We have given an account 
of most of these hearings, but, as the evidence was 
passed in review last Thursday and its disconnected 
fragments skillfully woven together, we reproduce, 
as succinctly as possible, the salient points. The 
chief allegations were three in number, namely: 
That “during the pendency of said prosecution 
against this appellant before the said corporation, 
and before the final hearing thereon, said Dr. Eustis 
formed, and repeatedly expressed to diverse persons, 
the opinion that this appellant was guilty of the 
matters charged against him in said proceedings by 
the complainants therein.” Secondly, “that, at sun- 
dry times before the final hearing on said charges, . . 
said Dr. Eustis held communication with the Rev. 
Edwards A. Park, D.D., LL.D., of Andover, and, as 
the appellant believes, also with the Rev. J. W. 
Wellman, D.D., of Malden, and the Rev. John M. 
Greene, D.D., of Lowell, all of whom were interested 
in the institution, promotion, and maintenance of 
said prosecution, touching the truth and sufficien 
of said charges, or some of them, and the conduc 
of said prosecution ;” and that Dr. Eustis refrained 
from voting on the cases of Professors Harris, 
Tucker, Hincks, and Churchill, in order to keep 
President Seelye from withdrawing from the Board, 
as he threatened to do if all five professors were to 
be removed. . 

The evidence in support of the first charge was 
of two kinds—that which related to conversations, 
and that which related to utterances in public 
meetings. Five men, the Rev. William Rice, the 
Rev. John C. Brooks, Colonel John L. Rice, all of 
Springfield, Mr. E. P. Judd, of New Haven, and 
Professor Woodruff, of Bowdoin College, all testi- 
fied to conversations between Dr. Eustis and them- 
selves during the time between the commencement 
of the prosecution and the trial of the case, in 


which conversations Dr. Eustis strongly expressed - 


his belief that the accused were guilty, or used lan- 


guage that would admit of no other construction. 


Perhaps the most remarkable-instances were those 
of the Rev. Mr. Brooks and Colonel Rice. Mr. 
Brooks testified that he met Dr. Eustis in a 
bookstore in Springfield, and he began, in a 
loud and excited manner, to inveigh against the 
Andover professors as “insincere,” “ Jesuitical,”’ 
etc. Colonel Price testified that he himself, as a 
lawyer, was accosted by Dr. Eustis, the latter hold- 
ing a document like a lawyer’s brief, and was asked 
to explain certain technical abbreviations, which,he 
did. Then Dr. Eustis told him that the Andover 
professors had been breaking their pledges to teach 


according to the creed and were being prosecuted 
for it; following this statement by so vigorous an 
argument against them that Colonel Rice went 
away supposing he had been talking with one of 
the prosecutors, and was afterward astounded to 
learn that it was with one of the judges. 

The second line of evidence relied upon related 
especially to an address delivered by Dr. Eustis in 
Memorial Church, Springfield, at the time of the 
Des Moines meeting of the American Board. 
Some things sworn to regarding the meeting, as, 
for instance, the word “ gang,”’ as having been ap- 
plied to the professors, were not recollected by 
other witnesses ; but Professor Bemis, now of Van- 
derbilt University, deposed to having been present 
on that occasion and heard a condemnation of 
teachings at “a prominent New England seminary.” 
“The Professor could not be sure that Andover was 
mentioned by name, but remarked: “ Everybody 
knew what he meant.” Incidental corroboration of 
Professor Bemis’s evidence was furnished by other 
witnesses, and there was little or nothing in rebuttal. 

On the point of alleged undue influence from the 
persons named, especially Professor Park, some 
thought there was less evidence than there would 
have been had not counsel for the Visitors had 
the distinguished divine excused from taking the 
witness stand, on account of feebleness and ex- 
treme old age. But an apparent connection was 
established between Dr. Park and Dr. Eustis, cover- 
ing the period in question, by the testimony of the 
Rev. William Rice, to whom Dr. Eustis stated that 
his own views had been confirmed by Dr. Park. 
This statement was made about the time of the trial 
and not far from October 18, 1886, on which date 
Dr. Park was seen to step from the train at Spring- 
field. 

President Seelye’s own testimony showed that he 
did indicate a purpose to withdraw from the Board 
if all five professors were removed ; that up to that 
time Dr. Eustis had uniformly treated all five cases 
as exactly alike; that the President of the Board 
was urged by his associates not to be in haste to 
resign, and that, -almost immediately afterward, the 


reached. 

Much stress was laid by counsel on what they 
claimed to be evidence of prejudice found in the 
written opinion submitted to the Board by Dr. Eus- 
tis, particularly in its misleading statements con- 
cerning the foundations of the Seminary, and in 
its attempt to bolster up those statements by gar- 
bled and unfair citations from Woods’s “ History of 
Andover Seminary.” Many passages in the opin- 
ion were pointed out that were said to be based on 
garbled quotations and the suppression of known 
facts, and even to be flatly contradicted by the very 
authority cited. | 

There were very few witnesses called by the 
other side, and their evidence was mainly con- 
fined to the public meeting already alluded to, 
some of whose attendants did not hear all the 
language reported, and an attempt to show that 
Dr. Eustis’s abstinence from voting in the cases of 
the four respondents was due to doubts in his 
mind as to the propriety of voting on their cases, 
inasmuch as he was absent when they made their 
written statements. The chief reliance of counsel 
against Professor Smyth was upon the claim, 
which they urged with great earnestness, that Dr. 
Eustis, as a preacher and a guardian of the doc- 
trinal purity of the Seminary, was bound at all 
times to know whether or not the teaching -there 
sustained the creed, and was at liberty both to 
have and to express his opinion on that fact. 

Great public interest was shown in last Thursday’s 
arguments. The court-room was packed with 
eager listeners all day long. The arguments for 
Professor Smyth were made by Professor S. E. 
Baldwin, of the Yale Law School, Professor T. W. 
Dwight, Dean of the:Columbia Law School, and 


| Mr. C. H. Borrows, of the Springfield bar. The 


side of the Visitors was represented by Judge Asa 
French, Judge E. R. Hoar, and Mr. A. H. Well- 
man, all of the Boston bar. The last-named counsel 
is a son of the Rev. Dr. Wellman, one of the 
prosecutors. Public opinion here seems to be pretty 
accurately reflected by the Boston “ Evening Tran- 
script,” which says: “It is a curious case, and what- 
ever the issue, Professor Smyth will have his repu- 
tation increased among the masses of reflecting 
men;” and by the Boston “Herald,” which re- 
marks: “ Without prejudging the case, it must be 
said frankly that the evidence of prejudice and 
prejudgment on the part of Dr. Eustis is so strong 
that we do not see how it can be overlooked.” 


Boston. M.C. A. 


extraordinary result now so widely known was_ 


THE CASE OF MR. A. J. COVELL. 


HE case of Mr. A. J. Covell is the first one in 
volving any question to come before the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board since 
the meeting of the Board in New York. In this 
case an issue was squarely joined between the con- 
servatives, represented in the Committee by Dr. R S. 
Storrs and E. W. Blatchford, Esq., and the ultras, 
represented by Dr. E. K. Alden. After a full and 


| frank interview with Dr. Storrs and Mr. Blatchford, 


Mr. Covell’s appointment was urged by both the 
President and Vice-President of the Board on the 
ground that his case came within the terms 
of Dr. Storrs’s letter, which had béen, with sub- 
stantial unanimity, accepted by the Board as its 
future platform. His appointment was strenu- 
ously opposed by Secretaries E. K. Alden and 
Judson Smith. At the first meeting a decided 
majority of the Committee approved of commis- 
sioning him; but the case having been _post- 
poned to secure, if possible, unanimity, it was 
finally decided to postpone action in the case until 
next spring or early summer. In order to be pres- 
ent at the consideration of this case, Dr. R. S. Storrs 
went twice to Boston from Brooklyn, and Mr. E. 
W. Blatchford twice from Chicago—a notable illus- 
tration of fidelity in the discharge of a difficult 
duty. Some comments on the case will be found 
on our editorial page. We give here the essential — 
correspondence and the final minute adopted by 
the Prudential Committee. We have good author- 
ity for saying that at no time, after they had fully 
possessed themselves of the facts in the case, have 
either the President or the Vice-President of the 
Board had any doubt that Mr. Covell came within 
the terms of the President’s letter, adopted at New 
York as the platform of the Board, or any question 
of the propriety of appointing him. It should be 
added that Mr. Covell is a graduate of Michigan 
University, and has pursued his theological studies 
at Chicago and Andover. We give here simply 
copies from the official correspondence, as the inter- 
views are of course liable to be differently remem- 
bered and reported by the parties to them. 


November 7, 1889, Dr. E. K. Alden writes to 
Mr. Covell after an interview with him. The little 
‘** memorandum ” referred to in this letter is one of 
Dr. Alden’s creeds—the shorter one. It isin eleven 
articles. Article XI., especially referred to in this 
letter, is in the following words: 

“ XI. The immortality of the soul, the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and the unjust, and the final 
judgment, the issues of which will be determined 
by the deeds done in the body; so that the wicked 
will go into punishment, and the righteous into life, 
both of which states will be without end.” 


The letter is as follows: 


Boston, November 7, 1889, 
My Dear Mr. Covell: 

In your reply to the second question in the Manual, 
‘“‘ Have you doubts,” etc., [ understand you as including 
the doctrine mentioned in the little “ memorandum ” 
as expressed in the “‘ No” at its conclusion—a copy of 
which I placed in your hands (I inclose another copy, 
if I omitted to do this). If I am mistaken, will you 
kindly inform me in accompanying envelope ? 

I understood you also iu our recent conversation as 
accepting heartily the statement so admirably presented 
in Dr. Storrs’s letter, that ‘ the theory of a probation 
after death, and offering opportunity beyond the grave 
to attain by repentance eternal life,” you do “not find 
sustained by the Bible,” and that “the fact that the 
Master said nothing about any future opportunities, with 
the intensity of his appeals for immediate repentance, 
and the solemn urgency of his imperative command for 
instantaneous missionary effort, will make the theory 
of such future opportunities appear quite incredible.” 

I infer the same from the warm commendation in 
this direction from your friend and room-mate Mr. 
Moore; all of which would be well pleasing, I am sure, 
to our Committee, as it is to 

Yours truly, E. K. ALDEN. 

Mr. Arthur J. Covell. 


If. 


To this letter Mr. Covell replies as follows : 


ANDOVER, Mass., November 11, 1889. 


Rev. E. K. Alden, Boston, Mass.: 

DEAR S1r,—I have received your letter of Novem- 
ber 7 with its questions. When I answered the second. 
question in the Manual, [ had not seen the memo- 
randum you have since given me, but I supposed the 
“doctrines commonly held by the churches” were 
those embodied in the ecumenical creeds, the Con- 
gregational Creed issued in 1884, and those doctrines 
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made tests of ordination by Congregational councils. 
I understood you to say, when you gave me the memo- 
randum at the Congregational House, that it was of no 
special consequence. I would prefer neither to affirm 
nor deny the particular statement of doctrines set 
forth in it. I would repeat the statement made in my 
application, that I accept fully and heartily those doc- 
trinal standards recognized 4s Congregational, such as 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Congre- 
gational Creed issued in 1884. I do not understand 
that Dr. Storrs in his letter puts forth as a theological 
test the words you quoted to me; namely, “ The fact 
that the Master said nothing about any future oppor- 
tunities, with the intensity of his appeals for immediate 
_ repentance, and the solemn urgency of his imperative 
- command for instantaneous missionary effort, will make 
the theory of such future opportunities appear quite 
incredible.” I understand that Dr. Storrs is dividing 
the constituency of the Board into two classes, one of 
which would accept the above statement, while the other 
would not. I belong to the second class, to which Dr. 
Storrs refers immediately after the above quotation— 
the class which would not consider such a view “ incredi- 
ble.” Dr. Storrs recognizes the fact that appoint- 
ments may properly be made from the second class. 
You will notice, by reference to his letter, that the 
paragraph from which you quote begins as follows : 
“No doubt the shading of thought at this point would 
be delicate and intricate in some minds ; while in most 
the fact that the Master said nothing about any future 
opportunities will make the theory of such future 
opportunities appear quite incredible.” Then follow 
the words, “In the other and smaller class of cases, I 
am sure that the majority of the Board would wish, as 
I should, that great pains should be taken to disen- 
tangle feeling from conviction,” ete. I do not think 
that Dr. Storrs’s letter excludes me from appointment. 
In regard to the questions you ask, [ would recall 
our conversation which took place in the presence of 
-Seeretary Smith. You will remember that I held to 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, and asserted 
my belief that the Bible was our infallible guide 
for faith and practice ; that I accepted the substitution- 
ary view of the Atonement, provided the idea of sub- 
stitution be not pushed too far and made all-inclusive ; 
that I did not consider the drift of the Bible to be 
against such a view as that of future probation; but 
maintained that the Bible does not touch that subject 
directly, and expressed the belief that such passages 
as 2 Corinthians v., 10; Hebrews ix., 27, had no di- 
rect bearing upon the question ; cited the two passages 
in Peter—1 Peter iii., 18-20, and iv., 5,6—as favoring 
the idea of future probation, but based no positive 
argument upon them, and admitted that the reve- 
lation of Christ here referred to might have been 
limited to those of Noah’s time. After you were called 
out of the room, Mr. Smith asked if I had any reason 
for favoring the future probation SS. besides 
that of these two passages in Peter. I replied that the 
doctrine of universal atonement might favor it. Then 
I added : “I believe that Christ tasted death for every 
man, both potentially and actually ; I hold that every 
man will have an opportunity in some way, at some 
time, to receive the blessings of the atonement offered, 
but how this will come about I do not know ; this may 
come because men will be judged according to the 
essential Christ idea, or it may come through presenta- 
tion of the historic Christ, or it may come in some 
other way ; Lhave no knowledge as to the method ; 
I have no doctrine on this point ; the only doctrine 
which I do hold bearing on the question is that the 
atonement is universal ; that is, that every man will 
have an opportunity to receive its blessings.” Secre- 
tary Smith asked me if I had any difficulty in regard 
to the nature of God, whether He should condemn the 
impenitent man before he had heard of Christ. I an- 
swered that I preferred to reason from the revealed 
fact of the universality of the atonement. Secretary 
Smith and I both admitted that it was very unsafe for 
a man to argue from the a priort ground. Secretary 
Smith and yourself will recall the above as the sub- 
stance of our conversation. I think you have my full 
view in that conversation. 
revelation on the question of a future probation for the 
heathen. The Bible I conceive to be a practical book, 
which does not concern itself with speculations. I do 
not believe, however, that such a view is precluded by 
the Bible. The easy and natural inference from the 
two passages in Peter is that a future probation is 
possible. At best, the idea could not rise to the dignity 
of a doctrine, but could only be held as a probable infer- 
ee 8 the conversation with Secretary Smith please 
notice that the only doctrine that I held bearing on the 
question of future probation is that of a universal 
atonement. I do not know how this atonement is to be 
made universal. I have preference for the view that 
the historie Christ is presented. The essential Christ 
idea seems to me dangerous and rationalistic. The 
view that the historic Christ is in some way presented 
seems more orthodox because it magnifies Christ’s 
work by bringing him into more vital connection with 
mankind, and is more in harmony with Scripture, 
especially its doctrine of justification by faith. 
have been perfectly frank and open with you in 
this letter. If I have misrepresented my views by 
undue enlargement upon a single point, it has been 
because of your questions in our interview. May I ask 
that this letter be presented in full to the Prudential 
Committee, to whom I apply, assuming that they will 


The Bible has no explicit. 


stand on the tolerant ground laid down in Dr. Storrs’s 
letter, and trusting that they will favor my appoint- 
ment ? Sincerely yours, 

3 A. J. COVELL. 


IIT. 

On November 12 Dr. Alden wrote a letter to 
Mr. Covell saying ‘that he, Dr. Alden, would like to 
know how Mr. Covell would meet the question of a 
candid inquirer on heathen ground as to the mean- 
ing of several passages of Scripture. He quoted 
the account of the judgment in Matthew xxv. and 
the passage in John, ‘“‘ The hour cometh when they 
that are in their graves shall hear his voice and come 
forth,” ete., and the passage in Daniel, ‘‘ They that 
sleep shall awake,” ete. Dr. Alden explained that 
he wanted to know how Mr. Covell would deal with 
such passages as they would come up in a Bible 
class; that his object was a practical one. He put 
questions under each passage so as to bring out his 
own interpretation of them, as implying that the 
whole implication is that the judgment is entirely 
founded on acts in this earthly life. He said that a 
missionary in Japan had put this question, “ What 
is the effect in the intermediate state of the char- 
acter which a man has at death?” He would like 
to know how Mr. Covell would answer-such a ques- 
tion. Mr. Covell replied as follows : 


IV. 


ANDOVER, Mass., November 13, 1889. 
Dr. E. K. Alden: 

DEAR S1r,—Your letter of November 12 is received. 
I had hoped that you fully understood my position, and 
in a full and frank statement in my last letter I gave 
you my thought and feeling upon the question you have 
presented. Upon one of the two passages to which you 
refer I gave my opinion in our interview. The same 
answer would apply to the other passage. Neither of 
them, to my mind, bears directly upon the question of 
the intermediate state of those who have not heard of 
Christ. While holding the possibility of a future pro- 
bation for those who have not heard of Christ, I would 
oF the idea of a second probation. 

n dealing with inquirers I should treat each case by 
itself. I could give no general answer. Circumstances, 
the character of the inquirer, etc., would make my 
method in each case distinct from that in all the others. 
I would not suppose that a“ candid ” heathen coming 
to the Bible to learn what Christianity is, and to find 
out his own duty, would ask just the question raised by 
you. If, however, the passages suggested an inquiry, 
it would be in a more concrete form. It would be the 
question, so often raised in heathendom when confronted 
by Christianity, how a universal religion is related to 
those to whom it was never made known. If the sup- 
posed inquirer should have drawn from the passages in 
question, or been faught by others to draw, the so-called 
doctrine of the universal decisiveness of this life, he 
would probably be in perplexity and distress. It would 
be a question to him of the condition of those he had 
known—his relatives, ancestors, and countrymen. Asa 
Christian missionary, I should need to minister to such 
a state of mind. You would not suppose such passages 
to be inconsistent with the hope that in some way he 
who tasted death for every man, and who is judge of 
all ‘“ because he is the Son of man,” has a relation as 
Redeemer to all for whom he died. 

The question you state as put by a missionary was 
asked, | believe, by one who has expressed a personal 
wish that men of the class to which I belong may go to 
Japan. I know of nothing in my explanation of Script- 
ure which interferes with my co-operation with him 
and others with like views. 

I trust that there may be no unnecessary delay in the 


presentation of my case to the Prudential Committee. © 


Sincerely yours, A. J. COVELL. 


On November 22 an interview was held, at Dr. 
Alden’s request, which lasted two hours, and was 
followed by the two letters given below: 


V. 
3 Boston, November 23, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Covell: 

We were much interested both in your statement 
and in yourself in our pleasant interview yesterday 
afternoon. After you left, it was suggested that, in 
view of the fact that the subject under consideration is, 


_as you stated, one which you have not studied in regu- 
lar course, and to which you are to give further thought 


as tothe Scriptural teaching and practical bearing, it 
might be that you would prefer yourself to take a little 
time for this further inquiry before your papers were 
presented to ourCommittee. We do not oursélves pro- 
pose this course, as you have previously requested that 
the application may be presented as soon as possible, 
with which request we shall cheerfully comply unless 
you yourself should prefer to postpone for a short time, 
with the hope of a little clearer view upon some points 
suggested in our interview. If you think otherwise, 
all right, and -we will endeavor to arrange to present 
the case to the Committee probably December 3. But 
should you, however, yourself, on the whole, prefer to 
take a little more time for thought and Scriptural 
study upon the subject before action is taken here, we 
heartily assent. Please reply in inclosed envelope, and 
oblige Yours truly, E. K. ALDEN. 


VI. 
ANDOVER, November 25, 
Dr. E. K. Alden: 

DeaR Sir,—Your favor of November 23 received. 
If my application were withheld from the Prudential 
Committee until I had studied questions of eschatology 
more thoroughly, I might feel a constant tendeacy to 
intellectual dishonesty. The circumstances would not 
be conducive to that poise of judgment which one 
should have in the search for truth. So I would urge 
that my application be presented to the Committee as 
soon as possible. I hope the matter may be decided 2s 
soon as December 3. Yourstruly, A. J. CovEL. 

VIL. 
Boston, November 26, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Covell : 

Your favors of the 23d and 25th were duly received. 
1 have received a letter from the President of our 
Board, Dr. Storrs, requesting that your papers may 
not be presented to the Committee to-day, but postponed 
to the meeting of next week, Tuesday, December 3, 
when he hopes to be able to be present. He also desires 
to meet you personally upon the morning of that day, 
at ten o’clock, at his hotel in this city, the Brunswick, 
on Boylston Street, on the Back Bay beyond Berkeley 
Street, and he wishes me to arrange with you for such 
an interview. Will you indicate upon the inclosed 
postal by writing “ Yes ” if you will thus meet him, or 
naming another hour in the A.M. more convenient to 
you, and mailing to me? We will, of course, meet 
your traveling expenses. 

Very truly, E. K. ALDEN. 


The interview suggested by Dr. Storrs was held 
with Mr. Covell, with the result that Dr. Storrs 
and Vice-President Blatchford both expressed them- 
selves as satisfied that Mr. Covell came within the 
terms of Dr. Storrs’s letter. The opposition of Dr. 
Alden to the appointment was so urgent, and the 
division in the Committee such, that further post- 
ponement of action was voted. The minute 
adopted by the Committee is as follows : 


ACTION OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


Minute adopted by the Prudential Committee, December 
17, 1889 : 

In conformity with the instructions of the Board, 
oo after discussion at the annual meeting at Des 

oires, in 1886, and repeated a year later, by an over- 
whelming majority, at the annual meeting in Spring- 
field, the Prudential Committee is under the weightiest 
obligation to carefully guard this Board from any com- 
mittal to the doctrine of a probation after death, offering 
opportunities beyond the grave toattain by repentance 
eternal life. Nothing at all inconsistent with this was 
contained or implied in the more recent action of the 
Board at New York, approving, by-a nearly unanimous 
vote, the letter of acceptance of the President as a 
practical basis of united action. - In that letter, how- 


before the Committee in which there is more or less 
doubt on the subject referred to, in the.mind of the 
applicant, while still the theory repeatedly character- 
ized by the Board as perversive and dangerous is not 
affirmatively maintained by him, either as being sus- 
tained by the Bible or as forming part of an accepted 
speculative scheme. In such cases the Committee is 
now particularly instructed, while exercising unabated 
caution against sanctioning a doctrine which the Board 
disallows, “‘ to consider each case by itself, and, in the 
few instances likely to arise where there is any uncer- 
tainty on the subject, to form its judgment with kind- 
ness and candor as to the amount and the spiritual 
force of any tendency which may appear toward the 
opinion which it must not indorse.” It is enjoined to 
exercise considerate care in discriminating between 
the want of an opinion and the presence of one which 
implies or favors the objectionablé theory, and to have 
always a due regard to the probable influence of an 
earnest missionary zeal, and the educational force of 
missionary work pursued in a temper of loyalty to 
Christ, upon the formation of future opinion in one 
whose impressions are still tentative and unfixed. 

In performing the critical, and sometimes, no doubt, 
the difficult, duty’devolved upon it in connection with 
such occasional cases, the Committee of course is liable 
to err, but it hopes not to err on the side of rashness, or 
of any forgetfulness of its duty to the Board, nor, on 
the other hand, on the side of harshness or intemperate 
suspicion toward one who has not yet reached conclu- 
sions on the matter referred to, but whose mind is 
honestly set toward the truth, whose hold is firm on 
the inspiration of the Bible, whose spirit is submissive 
and loyal toward Christ, and who is eagerly intent on 
preaching at once the Gospel of atonement and of 
regeneration. It will weigh with particular care the 
testimonials presented by such a candidate, from ex- 
perienced, prudent, and candid men, setting forth his 
general soundness of mind and conservative habits and 
tendencies of thought, his practical and devout Christian 
temper, and the proofs which he has given of a 
thorough consecration to the work of the Master ; and 
it will seek to assure itself, by free and repeated 
personal conferences, in addition to what may some- 
times be the less sufficient means of written communi- 
cations, of his exact attitude of mind on the subject 
concerning which the Board has enjoined such unabated 
and particular caution. No one case will probably 


present altogether the same moral elements combined 
.in another. No one may constitute a complete prece- 


ever, it is distinctly contemplated that cases may come - 
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dent for any other. In each case, separately con- 
sidered, the Committee will use its best endeavors to 
ascertain the state of intermingled and incomplete 
thought and feeling with which it has to deal, and to 


deal with it sympathetically, in patience and in hope, 


while taking no action to contravene or depart from 
the express and repeated instructions of the Board. It 
recognizes itself as absolutely inhibited, by the action 
at New York, no less than by that which had preceded, 
from giving any approval to the doctrine of a future 
probation. 2 

In the case of Mr. A. J. Covell, whose application 
for appointment is now before it, the Committee finds 
itself earnestly desiring to open the way to him to 
preach the Gospel among the unevangelized nations 
through this Board. This feeling is especially strong 
with its members, in view of the number and just 
weight of the recommendations which he brings from 
those in whom they have affectionate confidence, who 
have known Mr. Covell long and well in the Univer- 
sity and at the Seminary ; in view,,also, of the unre- 
served and conscientious presentation of his opinions, 
made not only in his primary letter of October 28, but 
in subsequent, repeated, personal conferences with Sec- 
retaries and members of the Committee ; in view, also, 
of the strong impression of frank, manly, and Chris- 
tian sincerity, and of earnest desire to know the truth 
and to proclaim it, which has been made by him on all 
who have met him in connection with his present 
application. 

Some of the members of the Committee would 
probably be ready to appoint him at once, although 
regretting that his mind is not wholly clear on the 
important subject above referred to; other members, 
however, doubt their right, as at present informed, to 
do this under the instructions of the Board ; while all 
agree in the strong desire and hope that, if the appoint- 
ment is to be made, it may be made with entire unanim- 
ity. It appears from Mr. Covell’s personal statement 
that, in consequence of his removal from one institu- 
tion to another, the courses in which are differently 
arranged, he has not yet studied the subject of Escha- 
tology, nor thoroughly considered some of the most 
important portions and truths of the Scriptures bear- 
ing on the subject of future probation. His present 
views are, therefore, essentially immature, and may 
take wholly different form and character in the months 
to come. 

The Committee are by no means prepared to reject 
the application of Mr. Covell ; neither, on the other 
hand, are they wholly satistied to appoint him. They 
therefore postpone the further consideration of the case 
until he shall have completed his present seminary 
course. In this present conclusion, reached after full 
and candid consideration by all the members of the 
Committee, they cordially unite. 

The Committee and the Executive officers desire to 
assure Mr. Covell of their sincere and warm regard, 
and of the earnest desire felt by all of them that, after 
his studies shall have been further pursued, as now 
indicated, the way may be open for them, without 
hesitation and without dissent, to grant him a com- 
mission. 

A true copy from the minutes. 

Attest : E. K. ALDEN, 
Clerk of Com. 


CURRENT MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


By Epwarp IREN.%US STEVENSON. 


is is nowadays evident that, exterior, to the ex- 
ceedingly active and intelligent interest taken 
in the musical season in the city by its residents, 
there is a patronage from people who are not even 
in the suburbs, from those whocome from a distance 
to the city to hear music performed in it, that is 
much greater than would be supposed—a patronage 
that would be decidedly missed in the manager’s 
account books. In England, to “run up to town 
for a week or so of the theaters” is not an unusual 
intention. Itis becoming no unusual thing to hear 
members of families in cities by no means adjacent 
to New York, where musical advantages have 
taken root and created or developed tastes, avow 
that to hear two or three of the city’s regular 
orchestral concerts, with as many performances of 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera-House, were direct 
incentives to the busy fortnight at a hotel—possibly 
in some not over-interesting, if friendly, private 
circle. Until our large cities can offer what the 
like Germans ones do—a good local orchestra, a 
strong local choral society, and a well-conducted 
opera—the completest musical stimulus and the best 
satisfaction of musical curiosity must come in New 
York, and the coming to New York be its price. 
The process is beneficial on both sides, meantime, 
and a standard created in the musician’s mind not 
slightly to be foregone. _ 

So far, the musical season in the city has been a 
trifle less active than has been usual, but the dimin- 
ishing of quantity in the weeks so far has meant 
no loss in quality. There are this year fewer 
orchestral organizations independent, or nominally 
independent, each of the other, and consequently 
fewer series of orchestral concerts. Mr. Theodore 


Thomas and his fine band as such are no longer in 
the running, and Mr. Thomas is a leader only of 
the monthly Philharmonics here and in Brooklyn, 
and in sundry occasional concerts. The Philhar- 
monic Society, the Symphony Society, under young 
Mr. Damrosch (in spite of incessant sharp criticism 
of such a leadership), and considerably enlarged in 
the number of its band, and the four concerts of 
that best of all American orchestras (better than 
the best in New York, alack that one has to admit 
it!), the Boston Symphony Orchestra—these will 
constitute the chief supply of.a precious article in 
music, the most precious and truly musical, in fact, 
of all. At the Metropolitan Opera-House the long 
season of grand opera in German, which will last 
until April, is now well under way. The present 
company is, beyond much question, the most satis- 
factory and strong yet brought together there. 


The group of principals includes Mme. Lehmann- . 


Kalisch, Miss Sophie Wiesner, Miss Huhn, and 
Mrs. Sontag-Uhl, and Heinrich Vogl, ‘Theodore 
Reichmann, Emil Fischer, Paul Kalisch, and Con- 
rad Behrens—not to mention the less_ prominent 


people. The listener can say to himself that he is 


hearing opera as well sung as on the most notable 
stages of Germany. For there the unevennesses 
are as many and as marked as they are here; 
there, even in the best moments of a performance, 
the ear is annoyed by the imperfections that must 
exist whenever and wherever Germans try to vocal- 
ize as an art, however magnificent this one or that 
one’s work as a dramatic singer and musical de- 
claimer. At Dresden and Munich and Vienna 
subsidiary artists are often tolerated, week in and 
week out, who would ill please New York’s more 
critical and less Teutonie audiences. We have not 
outgrown our sense of an operatic representation as 
primarily a matter of singing. Germany has too 
much dismissed it as such, and applauds Mozart 
and Rossini served as if a Wagnerian spirit had 
animated their scores. Thus far, at the Metropol- 
itan nothing very new or notable has occurred. Ex- 
cellent performances of *‘ The Jewess ” and “ Will- 
iam Tell” and “The Queen of Sheba” deserve 
special mention, but the repertory’s novelties are 
soon to be taken up, and can be referred to at the 
proper occasion. ‘The large and fine orchestra of 
the Opera-House is still too small for the building ; 
but a great improvement in its tone, as to volume 
and quality, has been effected by seating it this year 
(at last and after much wishing for such a disposal 
of it) in the deep and broad pit of solid masonry 
originally prepared for it, down in front of the 
stage and partially under it, from which it is 
scarcely visible to the audience in the parquet and 
boxes. ‘The scenery and the stage management of 
the Metropolitan show no improvement; However 
tastefully new works are mounted occasionally, 
the masterpieces, that are old ones, are generally 
served ludicrously badly. Can one imagine what 
the “ Huguenots ”’ or “ Don Giovanni” might seem 
with every scenic act and costume correctly and 
elegantly treated ? | 

Following upon the heels of young Otto Hegner 
—by much the most remarkable boy musician and 
boy pianist yet forced into public notice—the con- 
certs of Eugene d’Albert and Paolo Sarasate have 
been a particular and early musical sensation of the 
year. Enormous audiences—audiences that over- 
flowed the most capacious place in the city for such 
entertainments—and continual enthusiasm charac- 
terized the conjoint appearances of two such notable 
virtuosi as the famous pianist and composer and 
equally famous Spanish violinist. To bring d’ Albert 
and Sarasate together for their initial tours in the 
United States was a bold and a costly scheme. 
Remunerative it may or may not have been—prob- 
ably the answer must be in the negative. But, as 
the concerts have progressed, or rather with their 
reaching their end for the present as to New York, 
the conviction is more clear that Mr. Abbey's man- 
agerial idea was not a happy one altogether, for the 
artists or their art; and that one of the very 
greatest, if not quite the greatest, pianist of this 
date, and so brilliant a star as Sarasate, should 
not have been made to shine for us in con- 
junction. Sarasate is a wonderful and exquisitely 
perfect performer. But d’Albert’s field in music 
is so much wider as a pianist, and his interpretative 
qualities are vastly superior in his province than are 
Sarasate’s in his. The musician within d’Albert 
so outshines even the splendid piano-playing he 
does—as does nobody, scarcely, save Rubinstein. 
He is a kind of sun before whose whiter and very 
diverse light the magician of the fiddle-bow must 
seem like a star of the second magnitude. The two 
players are not on the same basis in music. It is 


not without the expense of truth that it can be 
argued of them that they are. Of this more, per- 
haps, when they are in New York again. 

A chat about good music in the city suggests a 
word about the very bad—its worst, and only by 
the straining of courtesy to be admitted to even 
such grace as the name. The sentimentalist has 
risen up to mourn at the partial suppression by the 
Mayor of street bands, of the hand-organs, and of 
wandering minstrels. It is urged that the common 
people are deprived of a pleasure, the children of 
poverty of a solace, the industrious of an industry, 
if these outdoor purveyors of something called 
music be told to hold their peace. Let the senti- 
mentalist hold his—or hers. In any city like New 
York the street musician is a nuisance, an insult to 
art, and a species of sheer blackmail; and he shuns 
the quarters of poverty emphatically and haunts the 
streets and neighborhoods that regard him only as 
a pest. So faras he could be a pleasure to the very 
poor, he is determinedly a prey on those who are not 
the very poor; and his musical influence is a carica- 
ture. Let us hope that the Mayor and those able to 
control his movements will still reduce him to his 
lowest terms and not be given the idea that he is do- 
ing good in his way as a modern “ Beggar’s Opera.”’ 


THE MONASTERY OF ANGLET. 


By DaniEL C. Gitman, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 
| HAVE just returned from a visit to one of the 
most interesting Reformatories that I have ever | 
known. It is called the “ Monastery of Anglet,”’ 
from the village in which it is situated, or, officially, 


“Notre Dame du Refuge,” and it is, to the eye of 


a casual visitor, a unique combination of convent, 
farm, garden, dairy, orphanage, boarding-school, 
and refuge. It is managed by women, for women, 
and its economic success shows how efficient the 
labor of plain, uneducated persons may be when 
properly organized and directed by superior per- 
sons. The religious and moral features of the estab- 
lishment are as remarkable as its industrial char- 
acteristics. | 

Anglet is a midway station on the little railway 


‘leading from the fortified city Bayonne to the 


beautiful watering-place Biarritz. Biarritz became 
fashionable in the days of Napoleon and Eugénie, 
and is still an attractive resort for the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Russians in summer, for the 
English and Americans in the autumn and winter. 
A walk of ten minutes on a country road hemmed 
in by high walls brought us from the railway sta- 
tion to the gate of the convent, where we were 
received by two or three of the “Servants of 
Mary,” members of the sisterhood through whose | 
industry and skill this work has been developed. 
In the little reception-room hung a large, well- 
framed engraved portrait of Queen Victoria, with 
an autograph inscription saying thet it was given 
as a souvenir of her three visits to the convent 
in the spring of 1889. 

One of the sisters, a plain woman of moderate 
education, was ready to act as our escort, and after 
we had spent afew francs in the shop where needle- 
work, photographs, and a few books are exposed 
for sale, she took us through the greenhouses, 
shrubberies, and gardens, from which a consider. 
able income is derived, and to the farmyards, where 
fine cows, pigs, poultry, and rabbits are housed. 
We were also shown the chapel, and a working- 
room, and the grave of Abbé Cestac, Serviteur de 
Marie, “our good father,” as the guide always called 
him—the priest to whose suggestive mind and de- 
voted soul this foundation is due. The plot of 
ground here cultivated is many acres is extent, and 
here and there over the distant fields we saw women 
at work, gathering in the leaves and husks, and the 
few remnants of the summer’s produce. 

The servants of Mary were easily recognized by 
their costumes—a blue woolen dress half covered 
by a long white garment, which I should describe 
as a combination of apron and cape—and they were 
engaged in superintending the work of a lower, 
humbler set of women, some of them known as 
Ouvriéres de Marie, and others as Agrégées de 
Marie. Besides these are “'The Penitents’”—women 
who have been rescued from lives of wretchedness, 
and are here taught habits of industry, piety, and 
uprightness. Those whom we saw were hard- 
working persons, who looked as if they had always 
been exposed to rough lives of toil; but we were 
told that a good many of the inmates were invalids, 
and among them it is quite possible that there were 


women of a less servile class. 
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Oat of this Refuge has grown another and even 


more remarkable foundation, the Bernardines, a 
sisterhood which may almost be called a society of 
female Trappists, because their regulations are 
closely modeled on the rule of that severe order. 
The home of the Bernardines is perhaps a third of 
a mile from the Refuge which we first visited. As 
we approached it a barrier indicated that carriages 
could not enter ; our footsteps could hardly be heard 
as they fell on the soft sand which made the road- 
bed, and a sign upon one of the trees requested us 
to “speak low” as we approached the abode of 
silence. The solemn file of pine trees through 
which we walked, listening to the murmur of the 
winds, added to the impressiveness of the approach. 
This is indeed the abode of silence, for members of 
this order take upon themselves a vow not to speak 
except in confession, prayer, and praise. The excep- 
tions to the rule are very rare. In cases of neces- 
sity speech may he permitted, or at long intervals 
the visits of friends from without the convent walls 
are allowed. 
Passing through a flower garden, which even at 
- this late period of the year showed the signs of good 
cultivation, we saw the long row of cells which are 
occupied by the Bernardines—one of them being open 
to our view—and we saw the gloomy refectory, where 
with wooden spoons and forks the meals are eaten. 
The servant of Mary who still accompanied us 
pointed out the humble thatched chapel where the 
Abbé Cestac held his first religious services, and 
she knelt in affectionate reverence at the grave of 
his sister, the first superior of the order, which is 
in the midst of the garden, and is covered with a 
beautiful cross of white immortelles. We kept com- 
ing upon the members of the order of Bernardines 
as we walked about their grounds. “They were 
dressed in white, with large black crosses sewed on 
the back of the capes, and their heads and faces 
were so covered that we could not see their coun- 
tenances. Their eyes and faces were constantly 
turned toward the ground. At the sound of the 
chapel bell several postulants, in dark dresses, but 
with their heads carefully concealed, came tramp- 
ing in their heavy wooden clogs to a chapel for 
some religious exercise. | 

I could not get printed statistics in regard to the 
number of persons now connected with the two 
foundations, but we understood our guide to say 
that, in addition to the Servants of Mary, who are 
the central force of the establishment (respect- 
able, mature women devoted to lives of beneficence), 
there are two hundred “ penitents ”—-women who 
are the objects of care and instruction, and on whom 

devolves a great deal of the hard labor needed to 
keep up the farm; and a great company of chil- 
dren, part of whom are orphans, receive charitable 
protection, and a part are girls who are paying for 
instruction as they would in a boarding-school. 
The number of Bernardines (that is, of the nuns 
who, in addition to the ordinary vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, have taken the stricter 
vow of silence), is eighty, of whom perhaps 
twenty were received from the Refuge, and the 
others have come up in different ways. These 
figures are not exact, but are probably near enough 
to the truth to give an impression of the magnitude 


of the work. The Servants of Mary have detach- |. 


ments engaged in charitable and educational work 
in many parts of France, and a branch at Madrid. 
Some two hundred schools and orphanages are 
under their care. Their efficiency in the philan- 
thropic labors which absorb their time has received 
grateful recognition from the highest authorities in 
political and ecclesiastical circles. 

Such a visit has, of course, awakened a good deal 
of curiosity on our part to know the origin and 
history of this remarkable work, and, fortunately, we 
have been able to gather from two printed volumes 
some important facts in regard to it in addition to 
those which we learned from the nun who was our 
guide. The life of Father Cestac, by the Abbé 
Puyol, is one of these works, and the other is an 
account of the monastery by an anonymous writer, 
S.” 

The work was initiated about 1839, by the ex- 
cellent priest already mentioned, who was then a 
canon of the Cathedral of Bayonne. His sister was 
soon enlisted with him, and became the superin- 
tendent or lady superior of the foundation. Per- 
haps the best résumé of their purposes is that which 
is given in the letter of papal approbation. ‘ Forty 


years ago”’—thus reads the papal decree, dated 
in 1878—“a zealous priest, Louis Edward Cestac, 
founded in the commune of Anglet, near Bayonne, 
a religious society of sisters to whom he gave the 
name of Servants of Mary. His principal object 


was to protect young orphans from the vices of the 
times, by receiving them in an asylum ; to bring into 
penitence young women who have fallen from 
virtue ; and, finally, to give to poor young girls who 


_are living in the world such religious and secular 


instruction as is suited to their condition in life.” 

Everything that is told of the good Father Cestac, 
all that appears of his work, indicates a man of 
superior qualities, intellectual, moral, social, and 
religious. He was born in this neighborhood in 
1801, and received his theological training in the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, and afterward 
for several years was engaged in the work of educa- 
tion. At length he was called to the Cathedral in 
Bayonne, and while there, as early as 1836, he 
opened an orphan’s home for adozen children. To 
guide their instruction he formed an association of 
good women, at whose head he placed his sister 
Elise, who continued to be associated with his 
humane work until her death in 1849. His benevo- 
lent thoughts afterward turned toward the reclama- 
tion of girls who were leading unworthy lives, and 
at length, while having hardly any money, he 
engaged to purchase, as a home for them, a farm at 
Anglet. There he opened a refuge for the penitent, 
in 1838, under the direction of Elise Cestac and 
another lady whose name is not made known. A 
few years later a poor man, living near the Refuge, 
died and bequeathed to the establishment his sterile 
lands, in the midst of sandy dunes. To this unin- 
viting tract of land one of the associated ladies and 
a few penitents exiled themselves. ‘They desired to 
lead the life of solitude, and urged permission to 
take the vow of silence, and at length the permis- 
sion was granted, and they became the Order of 
Bernardines. 

Under the enlightened guidance of the good 
Father Cestac, the work of cultivating these arid 
acres began. The success has been marvelous. A 
desert has been transformed by skill and labor into 
a blooming garden, bordered with groves of thrifty 
pine trees. The improvement of the physical sur- 
roundings has gone hand in hand with success in 
the development of character. Religion and labor 
are the two words which express the lives of the 
Bernardines. 

Father Cestac, Servant of Mary, died in 1868. 
His renown, and that of Elise his sister, grows year 
by year. The whole story of his life indicates a 
character of unusual versatility, breadth, and force. 
He was a man of faith and of works. He believed 
that Providence would sustain the efforts which he 
put forth; but he labored with self-sacrifice, inge- 
nuity, and energy, as if everything depended on 
human exertion. He had faith in God, and faith 
in the Virgin Mary; but he brought the knowledge 
acquired by a highly cultivated intellect into the 
service of his faith, and he exhibited in the man- 
agement of his model farm the skill, economy, and 
enlightened receptivity of a successful man of busi- 
ness. It was fortunate for such a dominant leader 
that, in the critical period of beginning, he had a 
devoted sister who sympathized with his plans, 
shared his privations, and assumed the immediate 
duties of superintending the education and habits 
of those for whom the Refuge was created. 

BIARRITZ. 


THE WEARING OF THE FEZ. 
By GEeorGE HovuGuHuron. 


OR one week in my life I have worn a fez, and, 
so far as sympathy with a people constitutes 
citizenship, have been a Turk among Turks in the 
city of the Sultan. ee 
For a New Yorker the change is not radical 
geographically. Constantinople is in very nearly 
the same latitude as New York; has similar com- 
mercial importance by reason of its location; and 
the surroundings of the new city, including Galata 
and Pera, where all foreigners make their head- 
quarters, strikingly resemble those of the American 
city of which it is the prototype. It occupies a 
peninsula, with the harbor at the southern point, at 
the confluence of two rivers; the Golden Horn on the 
west corresponding with East River (though on the 
wrong side), with the old city of Stamboul opposite 
representing Brooklyn, and likewise reached by a 
bridge; while on the east is the lordly Bosphorus 
(the Hudson River), with its Asiatic banks showing 
populous Scutari (Jersey City). Just south of all 
shines a substitute for the ocean in the form of the 
Sea of Marmora, dotted by islands. Its climate, 
also, is not unlike that of New York, though the 
winters are somewhat milder, and cool breezes make 
the summer nights much more endurable. With one 


exception, I found a blanket comfortable every night 
during my June visit. In its outward aspect the 
city is unique, as a brief description of my introduc- 
tion to it will show 

We were aboard the Black Sea steamer “ Hun- 
garia,” Fidus Achates and myself, when he awakened 
me out of dreamless slumber by erying: “Get up 
this minute! We’re just entering the Bosphorus, 
and you never saw such a sight!” In less than ten 
minutes I stood by his side on the hurricane deck. 
The novelty of the view quite equaled his repre- 
sentations; but, before I had time to recover from 
the first impression of pleased wonder, down 
dropped a provoking wall of fog, so dense that the 
forward deck was invisible, and the ship came to a 
complete standstill. 

As abruptly as it fell, the fog bank lifted and 
rolled away to the north; and there again lay 
Europe on our right and Asia on our left hand, 
both shores lined with summer villas, and those on 
the right forming a continuous succession of vil- 
lages, including Bukukdere, Therapia, Yeni-Keui, 
etc. Then there was a turn in the river, and sud- 
denly before us—a pyramid of glory glittering in 
the sunrise—there loomed Constantinople, all ablaze 
with June sunshine, reflected from a thousand 
white domes and minarets and gilded kiosks! 

And the river—never was there such another 
river! so restlessly astir with congregated steam- 
ers, sailing craft, kaiks, and ferries that it resem- 
bled a great city all afloat. And among these water 
carriages was a steam launch flying the stars and 
stripes—bless them !—which had come for Consul 
Pringle, one of our fellow-passengers ; and also a 
gay kaik bearing Excursion Cook’s banner, which 
particularly interested us at the moment, for we 
knew that it was looking for us. By its friendly 
aid we escaped most of the indescribable confu- 
sion of disembarkation, and also all trouble at the 
custom-house; and, half an hour later, we found 
ourselves comfortably ensconced in our suite of 
front rooms at the Hotel d’Angleterre, arranging 
with our Greek dragoman, George Capatos, for a 
first excursion that very morning. | 

With a good guide, such as we found ours to be, 
an active week allows the new-comer to feel no 
longer a stranger in this city and its numerous sub- 
urbs. Achates and I were in fairly good health, 
the weather was perfect, we were rested by our 
long voyaging, and we gladly made a full moon out 
of that week of red-letter days. 

We wandered through noisy Scutari on the 
Asiatic side; visited the English cemetery, where 
eight thousand British soldiers of the Crimean 
War no longer mind the bustle ; and peeped in at 
the hospital (now barracks) where Florence Night- 
ingale acted her part as an angel of mercy. Near 
by was the Turkish burial-ground, extending for 
two miles along both sides of the highway, whose 
sleeping population numbers four times the latest 
census of New York City. With mixed feelings of 
astonishment and repugnance we witnessed, at the 
Tekkeh, or Convent of Roufai, the weekly perform- 
ance of the howling dervishes. I hasten, how- 
ever, to add that this unhappy first day’s glance at 
a religious rite was by no means representative of 
what we afterwards saw and learned of the usual 
Mohammedan observances in the mosques, which 
latter affected us as deeply impressive and solemn. 
The religious nature of the people is characterized 
by an earnestness and devotion that Christians 
might well imitate. I would also mention that it 
was a surprise to me to find the name of Christ 
prominently displayed in St. Sophia and other 
mosques, and to learn that his teachings were famil- 
iar and cherished, as those of one of the great 
prophets whom the Mohammedans worship. 


We made other water excursions—for, be it 


known, the kaik is in Constantinople what the 
gondola is in Venice—to Sweet Waters, at the 
head of the Golden Horn; to Prinkipo, one of the 
group of Princes’ Isles—a sort of Coney Island, 
toward which the Greek excursionists mainly tend 
on Sunday; and to a similar resort where the 
Turks make headquarters as an excursion ground, 
known as the Sweet Waters of Asia. The term 


“ Sweet Waters,” in both the names just mentioned, — 


has reference merely to a fresh-water river, as dis- 
tinguished from the water of the Bosphorus and 
the sea. 

To Stamboul, the old city of Cuonstantine, we 
made trips every day. There are no hotels there, 
and no foreigner thinks of penetrating its narrow 
streets after dark, excepting in the Ramazan sea- 
son, and then only under the escort of a kavass, or 
official policeman. But most of the sights best 
worth seeing are located there, including glorious 
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St. Sophia, the neighboring mosque of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, whose exterior is even finer than that 
of St. Sophia, the Seraglio, the ancient walls and 


gates, the Bazars, Hippodrome, Obelisk, Column of 


Three Serpents, Museum of Ancient Costumes, and 
other attractions without number. 

It was just after our first visit to Stamboul that 
our guide suggested our wearing fezes. He re- 
ported some unpleasant allusions that passers-by 
had made to us as foreigners. “ Put on a fez,” he 
said, “and no one will distinguish you from gen- 
uine Turks.” So it proved. 

The broad bridge of boats connecting Galata 
with Stamboul was a favorite resort whenever 
leisure permitted. The moving panorama of kaiks 
beneath, and of foot-passengers and vehicles that 
crowded it throughout the day and evening, was 
an unceasing source of delight. It is a World's 
Exhibition in itself. All the peoples of the world, 
dressed in their national costumes—many of them 
picturesque in form and color beyond the reach of 
the photograph—there pass and repass in stately 
review, while boatmen and venders hustle about 
and craze the ear with their babel voices. 

With our immediate surroundings in Pera we 
became quite intimate. We made many pleasant 
acquaintances among members of the embassies, 
who constitute a distinct and privileged class; and 
shopkeepers showed their characteristic politeness 
to strangers, that is in striking and agreeable con- 
trast to the usual experience of Americans in 
European capitals. Being comparatively new, and 
largely rebuilt after frequent fires, Pera has few 
monuments of special interest ; but its commanding 
site on a steep hillside, overlooking the rest of the 
neighboring world, makes it an Eiffel Tower whose 
every outlook is interesting; and the imposing 
presence of the buildings of the foreign embassies, 
that crown and dominate the hill, are emblematical 
of the present position of the allied powers of 
Europe with reference to the Turkish Government 
and its occupancy of Constantinople. Behind the 
theatrical splendors of the Sultan’s reign we may 
feel the hands of England, Russia, Germary, and 
the other leading nations of Europe, nervous to pull 
the curtain ropes. What the next scene will be 


none can now foretell ; but it is not improbable that, t 
| after the payment of decent wages and interest on 


in some final shock of arms, or by peaceful arbitra- 
ment, the city of Constantinople, the golden key of 
the East, may be promoted to a position relative 
to Europe similar to that now occupied by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in this country—when it may be- 
come neutral ground, an international center, sub- 
ject in name, as it is now in fact, to international 
control andamity. 


THE FAMILISTERE AT GUISE, FRANCE. 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


HE town of Guise, half-way between Paris and 
-h Metz, a place of eight thousand inhabitants, is 
noteworthy for possessing the castle of the Dukes of 
Guise, a statue of Camille Desmoulins, and the so- 
called Familistére, the only successful experiment 
founded on the ideas of Fourier. These ideas but 
a generation ago were quite familiar to Americans. 
A wave of Fourierism passed in the “forties through 
the United States, produced by the teachings of 
Fourier’s American disciple, Albert Brisbane, 
mainly in the New York “Tribune,” and resulted 
in the formation of half a hundred so-called “* Phal- 
ansteries,” all of which in course of time perished, 
though some attained a life of almost fifteen years, 
and of which one—the Brook Farm—became cele- 
brated. Jumilistére is simply another name for 
such a Phalanstére. The latter was founded by 
M. Godin in the year 1860. The institution has 
unquestionably been a great success materially, and 
continues prosperous after the death of the founder, 
which occurred more than two years ago. The 
present writer, before the founder’s death, spent 
three months at the institution, with full opportunity 
for examination at his disposal, and proposes here 
to give an account of the Familistére as it then 
was, rectifying in some points too flattering ac- 
counts hitherto published. 
The Familistére is both a co-operative society and 
a collection of buildings. The latter are sufficiently 
remarkable in their way. They consist of two im- 
mense structures for residences, each containing a 
thousand persons, another structure for schools and 
a theater, and the shops where the inhabitants 
manufacture all sorts of heating apparatus. Let 
me try to give an idea of one of these co-op- 
erative homes. It consists of a main building with 
two wings, the whole about nine hundred feet long 


and four stories high. You enter through quite a 
number of wide gates, open day and night, free 
from those nuisances you otherwise always have to 
pass by in French residences—gatekeepers or con- 
cierges. When you enter, you find yourself in an 
immense court belonging to one of the wings or the 
main building, opening into each other, and the 
whole covered with a glass roof. On the ground 
floor you find the various stores, shops, and offices. 
If you wish to visit one of the resident families, you 
have to ascend to one of the upper stories by stair- 
cases placed in each corner. From these, galleries 
lead along each story all around, and it is by them 
you gain entrance into each dwelling. By walking 
along these galleries and ascending to the different 
stories you can take a promenade of two-thirds of a 
mile protected from sun, snow, and rain. The two 
middle stories contain the married people, the 
fourth the single persons. Each family occupies 
from three to five rooms, and furnishes them ac- 
cording to its taste and means. The founder, M. 
Godin, himself occupied, during his lifetime, rooms 
in the building. Instead of finding, as this writer 
expected, the comforts of the well-to-do in America, 
he simply found the necessaries of the poorer classes. 
The furniture is of the commonest kind ;:table-cloths 
and carpets are, as a rule, unknown, and the floors, 
consisting of red bricks, make a very somber im- 
pression; but they have an abundance of all the 
necessaries of life. There was formerly a common 
restaurant and dining-room, but that has been given 
up, and now each family cooks for itself. 

But I have said the Familistére is also a society, 
a co-operative society, and as such it is most jnter- 
esting. But while, as a residence and businegs en- 
terprise, it has existed for néarly thirty years}as a 


in 1880 that M. Godin selected a number of his 
employees and vested the property{ and— business 
in them, subject to the repayment of \the capital he 
had lent, and on the condition of their electing him 
manager for life, at the pretty substantial salary 
of $30,000 a year, and the right of appointing his 
successor. It was furthermore’ stipulated that the 
institution should be carried on according to Fou- 
rier’s idea, as far as practicable, as had been done 
up to that time., This idea is, in the main, that, 


capital, and funds set apart for education and the 
relief of the needy, the profits should be divided 
between labor and capital and talent, aceording to 
a predetermined scale. The way in which this 
idea has been reduced to practice is this: After de- 
ducting the sum needed for relief and education, 
twenty-five per cent. is set apart as extra compensa- 
tion for the managing board ; the balance is divided 
among capital and labor in the proportion of six to 
one, that being the ratio of the amounts paid re- 
spectively to labor in the form of wages and to 
capital in the shape of interest. This extra com- 
pensation to labor, or “benefits,” as it is styled, is 
again unequally divided; only those who have been 
there one year share at all, and the others, accord- 
ing to length of service, receive respectively one, 
one and a half, and two times the amount of their 
wages. 

That the establishment is, materially speaking, 
a great success and a considerable benefit to the 
workers is evident from the following: 

*First, the workers receive higher wages, omit- 
ting “ benefits ” entirely, than laborers in the same 
trade elsewhere in France. 

Second, they work but ten hours a day, while 
elsewhere in France they work twelve. 

Third, there has never, during the twenty-eight 
years of its existence, been any stoppage of work in 
the Familistére. In other words, steady work at 
never reduced wages is assured. ~ 

Fourth, their children are educated, up to four- 
teen years of age, in the Familistére gratuitously. 

And, fifth, and by far the most important of all, 
pauperism is effectually abolished among these 
1,800 people. 

This is the element that, from a sociological point 
of view, makes the Familist%re an _ interesting 
object of study. Indeed, the burning social ques- 
tion may be said to consist in solving the problem 
how to do away with pauperism. If in any large 
country, for instance ‘the United States, we had 
succeeded in relieving the masses from that scourge 
—that is to say, giving the people security from ever 
being in want of the necessaries of life—a grand 
step in social reform would be accounted taken. 
That it has been done in the Familistére has been 
proven beyond all cavil by an experience as old as 
the life of the institution itself, and it has been 
accomplished by the help. of three great funds: 


one for relief in old age, another for relief in cases 
of sickness and accidents, and a third for relief 
against casual want. i 

In the first place, and as a basis for the whole 
system of relief, it is figured out how much is 
needed for the maintenance of, respectively, a 
married man, a married woman, an adult child, 
and an infant child; and if a family for any cause 
fails to earn sufficient to make the amount esti- 
mated, the deficit is made up to them from the last- 
mentioned fund. So, when sickness intervenes or 
accidents happen, medical service and a weekly 


allowance are furnished from the second fund; and, 


lastly, after service of a certain number of years, a 
pension is paid to the workers from the first: men- 
tioned fund. These funds are created, as a rule, 
half from the benefits—not the wages—mark 
coming to each person, and half from the profits 
before any benefits are declared. — 

As already said, this relief is by this time an 
undoubted success, as it has, in a more or less _per- 
fected form, been a feature of the establishment 
since its inception, and the funds have now, from 


their yearly accretion, grown to such proportions — 


that greatly increased allowances are possible, in 
spite of the fact that far higher salaries are paid, 
especially to the chief manager, and higher rates 
of interest allowed than seem proper in an estab- 
lishment of this kind. 

And this brings me to the reverse side of the 
picture. The fact is that, while this feature of the 
abolition of pauperism is a truly grand point, which 
cannot be sufficiently praised and emphasized, 
yet the establishment has some very serious de- 
fects, and especially cannot and must not be looked 
upon as a socialist experiment at all, however 
much, Godin in his lifetime claimed the title of. 
socialist for himself and his institution. He never 
tired of insisting upon it that he had done what he 
had, not at all to benefit his people by any unself- 
ish act, but with the intent solely of erecting a 
model which the world could come to study and 
imitate. “I have here practically shown,” he 
would say, ‘ how capitalists can relieve misery and 
abolish pauperism without any damage whatever 
to their own pockets. I am not one cent out of 
pocket, but make at least as much as I ever could. 
have done if I had retained my ownership of the 
establishment. My salary, interest on my capital, 
and share in benefits have amounted steadily to more 
than $100,000 annually. I have acted precisely so 
in order that capitalists might have no excuse. I 
may in time have 2.000 people in my Familistére. 
France has thirty-six millions of inhabitants. Well, 
let France go to work and change herself into 
18,000 Familistéres, and the social problem is 
solved.” 

This was precisely the great mistake of Mr. 
Godin, and can only be explained by his colossal 
and inordinate conceit. However great the ad- 
vance would be by the abolition of pauperism, 
France, as 18,000 Familistéres, would be, not a 
solution of the social problem, but a positive retro- 
gression. The great blunder was to present the 
Familistére as a model. It is not a model, social- 
istic or otherwise, and the reason for Godin’s dis- 
appointment in not having imitators, in spite of 
frequent, visitors from all countries, may be ac- 
counted for by that fact. | 

Let me, in passing, remark that the Familistére 
is not even a co-operative establishment in the sense 
of every adult having a share in it and a voice in 
its manggement. When the society was formed, 
certain ecions were arbitrarily selected by M. 
Godin in whom he vested the property and the 
management—except the post of chief manager, re- 
served for himself—and who will ultimately own 
the Familistére when the capital of M. Godin is 
finally paid. Now, it is true that the statutes pro- 
vide that every worker who has been there, say, 
five years, and possesses a certain number of shares 
acquired from his benefits, may be elected into that 
body of owners; yet it is a fact that at the end of 
the first eight years of its existence, that body con- 
tained only ninety members out of the 1,800 in- 
habitants, and every additional member comes in 
only as a matter of favor. 

It is thus an oligarchy rather than a democracy. 
But there are more serious defects, which make it 
in the highest degree improper, and even a matter 
of imposition, to call it a socialist model. 

But I will here state a curious fact. The fame 
of the Familistére has spread of late years, and 
naturally gone among the intelligent workmen of 
Paris. As a consequence, a small stream of these 
workmen are constantly on the road to Guise to 
partake of the good things found in the “social 
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palace,” as Godin ostentatiously styles it. They 
are readily admitted ; they have there, as we have 
seen, higher wages than elsewhere; they can live 
there far cheaper than elsewhere, and especially 
than in Paris; they participate, moreover, in the 
profits; they can buy all they need in their own 
stores in the institution, in the profits of which 
they also share ; they work two hours a day less than 
_ elsewhere; they can get any books they want from 
a good library ; their children get a tolerably good 
education in schools under their own eyes, and im- 
mediately upon graduation their boys pass over 
into the shops as workmen, and their girls as em. 
ployees in the stores; they need never to fear want 
from sickness, old age, or lack of work ; they have 
plays in their own theater once a week, by strolling 
actors. In spite of all these inducements to stay, 
they never bear the life in the Familistére for more 
than three months, so that invariably there is a 
return stream of the same workmen back to Paris. 

The fact is that the Familistére is a complete 
failure, socially and intellectually. This makes it 
perfectly intelligible why no capitalist has cared to 
imitate it, and no workman who has ever inspected 
it has hankered after it. Furthermore, just as 
much as M. Godin is entitled to the whole credit 
for the material success of the enterprise, so [ say 
advisedly that. these defects must be charged to him 
personally. 

First, as to the social condition. On my arrival 
at the Familistére; I thought as a matter of course 
that I should find a great number of clubs for 
literary and social purposes, and what not, certainly 
among the young people, who graduate every year, 
to the number of forty or fifty, from the schools. 
I also enjoyed in advance the public meetings I 
supposed were held in their large theater, partici- 
pated in by all, and the various arguments from 
the different classes of people. Great was my 
astonishment when I found that there were no clubs, 
and no sociables at all. When work was over, one 
part went to their private rooms, and early to bed, 
and another part crowded a large hall, drinking 
beer, of which a great amount is consumed. Of 
public meetings there were three held in the theater 
during my stay; at each of them M. Godin deliv- 
ered a long, prosy harangue, after which any one in 
the crowded audience was at liberty to respond— 
but nobody ever did. In my wonder, I asked one of 
the few really intelligent members—who all seemed 
to be in opposition to M. Godin—why he hadn’t 
taken the word. ‘You will find out,” he replied, 
“that M. Godin doesn’t like to be contradicted.” 
Yes, I had found it out, and that explained much. 
Later on I was informed that M. Godin during 
twenty-five years not once crossed the threshold of 
a single one of his people to clasp their hands, to 
mark his sympathy with them in their joys and in 
their sorrows—except when he went around with 
visitors to show them his place! . 

And so with the intelligence of the place. There 
is a really large and good collection of books. They 
have also a reading-room of which M. Godin was 
very, very proud. In it was one table, around 
which perhaps twenty-five people could sit crowded. 
Yet I found in that community of 1,800 people, of 
which 450 were regular attendants in the schools, 
that this table was never occupied by more than 
half a dozen people. 

What the future of the Familistére will be under 
the control of M. Godin’s widow remains to be 
seen. It is certain that she is a woman of great 
intelligence and energy, to whom M. Godin owed 
much. 


BRAMPTON SKETCHES. 


VILLAGE WAYS. 
By Mrs. Mary B. 


To great event of the spring-time in the village 
was the soap-making, which took days of prep- 
aration and much hard work. First the leach 
must be set outside the kitchen door and the water 
poured over the ashes, until the lye was strong 
enough to bear up an egg ; then the course of the 
moon, and the tide, must be watched, because the 
soap would never come unless the moon were in 
the right quarter, and it was flood tide. At the 
auspicious moment the large iron kettle which was 
only used on such important occasions was hung 
upon the crane, and great was the interest that 
gathered around the fireplace, for the family supply 
of soap for a year depended upon the result of that 
boiling kettle. 

Next came the house-cleaning, and the shaking 
of the best spare-room carpet, in the very few 


houses where there were carpets, and the remov- 
ing out of sight everything from the fireplaces, so 
that, whatever might be the temperature, nothing 
could induce a thorough New England housekeeper 
to remove from the “ best room” fireplace the tops 
of asparagus with which it was filled early in May, 


not to be displaced in any event until November. 


These stirring events were the topics of conversa- 
tion through all the spring-time. “Mrs. Smith, 
did you have a good day to shake your carpet ?” 
‘‘ There wasn’t nigh as much dust in mine as there 
was last year, an’ I told husband I had a consate 
it was because we had had so much rain this 
spring.” There was a little time in midsummer 
when the social life of the village was at its 
height, and the best families (for there were best 
families in Brampton) exchanged afternoon teas. 
The ladies in the best families all had one black 
silk gown; indeed, no lady could be admitted into 
the first circle without a black silk gown. True, it 
might have been turned inside out and upside down 
several times, but to be truly respected in Bramp- 
ton a black silk gown was absolutely necessary. 
Aunt Puah’s nephew had presented her with a 
black silk umbrella; this was an uncommon badge 
of respectability, and Aunt Puah never took it out 
when there was a cloud to be seen, because, she said, 
“T wouldn’t ’ave that ’ere umbrella wet fer nothin’; 
I ’ave had it a number o’ year, an’ I alwa’s mean to 
keep it, so that, in case I should be took away, it’d 
be jest as good fer ’Bijah’s wife as it was when he 
give it to me.” 

The ladies took a nap after dinner, and calculated 
to be ready to start by half-past one at the latest. 
With a small muslin shawl over their shouldexs and 
a large green calash covering their company cap— 
for a cap was essential to propriety then, no matter 
how abundant the hair—they set forth with the 
company knitting-work. Aunt Puah remarked on 
one of these occasions, “ Lor’ sakes alive, I never 
expect to finish this ‘ere stockin’; I allers mean 
to keep it for company knittin’.” The hostess 
always stood in the front door to welcome her 
guests. Aunt Puah said she had “heerd ’twas the 
fashion in some places to have a bell to ring at the 
door, but for her part she shouldn’t wait for no bell 
to ring ; when she see a neighbor comin’, she should 
go to the door to meet ’em.” The hostess, after 
greeting her guests, sat a few minutes with them in 
the best front room, and then asked to be excused. 
The remaining time was spent in baking the bis- 
cuits, boiling the tea-kettle, and laying the table, 
for there were only a few families in all Brampton 
where “hired help ” was kept. With a serious air, 
tea was announced at five o’clock. A large glass 
of toddy was passed as soon as they were all 
seated, and the tongues kept time with the knit- 
ting-needles until the hostess went to each lady and 
said, “ Our tea is now on the table; shall I take 
your work?” The work-bags were then gathered 
and deposited on the best-room table, and the ladies 
walked out into the clean, sanded kitchen, where the 
tea-table was spread opposite the open door that led 
into the little garden. If it was not haying time, 
the husbands would drop in just long enough to 
take a cup of tea. Notes were then compared as to 
who had the earliest crop of peas and who could 
boast the highest corn. The doctor’s wife re- 
marked that Mrs. Howe had “ a beautiful mess of 
safren and sage, and she should know where to send 
the doctor in case he wanted any.” He made great 
use of these herbs in bilious diseases. The ladies 
discussed the jelly-making; this was a subject of 
great interest, and the question went the rounds— 
* Did you have good luck with your jelly?” ‘“ Did 
it jell well?” ‘* Mine was a leetle grain darker 
color than ’twas last year, an’ I’m jealous ’twas 
‘cause I picked the currants a day later; it makes 
all the difference in the world about the day o’ the 
month an’ the time in the day that you pick the 
currants.” 

The every-day living of the people was very 
simple, consisting mostly of the products of their 
small farms ; but on these occasions thetable literally 
groaned under the weight of the cakes and pies, 
preserves and tarts and jellies. Everything must 
be tasted, and if Mis’ Jones declined, Mis’ Smith 
felt quite hurt, for “that cake was made from a new 
resate she had jest got from a cousin of hg¢rs in 
Boston. It was said to have been brought over 
from England, and it was one the nobility used.” 
Mis’ Jones said she would taste a little grain of it 
just totry it, forshe had a new “ resate” herself she 
would like to send to Mis’ Smith. Mis’ Hunt pro- 
nounced the currant jam the nicest she had ever 
tasted, and the “ widder’” Brown said the “ jell” 
was a beautiful color. Mis’ Crain, upon being urged 


to take a third cup of tea, declared she couldn't de- 
cline, for it was “ the completest flavored old Hyson 
she had tasted for a long time, and she wondered 
where Mis’ Howe bought it.”” Mis’ Howe said she 
was glad if the ladies enjoyed her tea, for she ‘“‘ had 
the old white hoss tackled up into the shay, and 
drove over to Berrytown a-purpose to get half a 
pound of that tea, for she had a consate that the 
flavor was better than any she could get in Bramp- 
ton, and she didn’t have to pay a cent more for ’t; she 
hoped the ladies would excuse her biscuits, for she 
was a good deal put to’ t about her yeast this week, 
and they didn’t rise as well ascommon.” Tea being 
over, the husbands departed to look after their cows, 
and the wives rolled up the company knitting work 
with the little quill sheath, and each one declared 
she'd had “a very han’some supper, and a complete 
visit ; she should be obleeged to hurry home to set 
the milk for her cheese, and to put the churn in 
soak, for churning early to-morrow morning.” Mis’ 
Low remarked, upon leaving, that she'd been trying 
all summer to invite her neighbors in to tea, “ but 
one thing after another had hendered ; she did hope 
she should be able to invite ’em before the fall 
work came on, and have it off her mind.” 

A funeral was an event of importance in the vil- 
lage. The meeting-house bell always announced 
the departure of a soul by a solemn tolling. The 
sex was given by the striking of the bell, once three 
for a child, twice three for a woman, and three 
times three for a man, and then the age was pealed 
out dolorously, and every man, woman, and child 
stopped, whatever the stress of work, and counted 
slowly and solemnly the age of the departed neigh- 
bor, and each one began to plan how the mourning 
family could be best helped through the waiting 
days until the slow procession should follow the 
time-worn hearse to the little burying-place under 
the shadow of the meeting-house, where for many 
Sundays the neighbors would gather at the nooning 
to talk of the kindly deeds and the pleasant ways 
of the one who had finished his labors and was 
resting beneath the fresh sod which friendly hands 
had placed over his earthly remains. 

The first thing to be done was to gather all the 
black “bunnits”’ and shawls in the neighborhood 
and take them to the house of mourning for the use 
of the family. The mourners were cautioned to be 
very careful not to let their tears fall upon the 
erape veils, because briny tears would leave a spot 
upon crape which could not be easily removed, and 
if the widow could just think to wipe off the tears 
before they dropped upon the crape she should be 
perfectly welcome to wear the “ bunnit”’ and veil to 
the funeral and the first Sunday after, though it 
would be adeprivation not to see how the mourners 
appeared when the note was read in meetin’ asking 
for the prayers of the congregation, yet she was 
willing to accommodate. There were those in every 
village who could never hear of a death without an 
irresistible desire to attend the funeral. Aunt Puah 
said “sister Betsey always wanted to see if 
corpse looked natural,even though she had never see 
the individual in life,” and it was a matter of grea’ 
interest to see how the mourners would appear. 

‘“‘ Betsey come home one day from a ftineral over 
on Bear Hill, and she said, ‘ The sexton that man- 
aged that ’ere funeral was the beateree.’ ‘They had 
got a young woman over there from a j’inin’ town 
to sing. ‘There was an old pianer in the room, and 
as soon as the singer entered where the mourners 
were seated, the sexton called out in a loud tone: 
‘Do you want that ’ere pianer opened? ’Cause if 


you do, I have got to take off all them jigermaries . 


that is on top on’t, and put ’um on the floor, for the 
corpse is on the only table there is.’ The singer 
was a very pooty appearin’ young woman, and she 
said she would try to pitch the tune without the 
pianer. She done very well, and all them that 
could sing j'ined in. The mourners bore up. re- 
markable, considerin’ all they had to go through 
with. When the services was over, the sexton 
called out : ‘ The funeral cortage will now proceed to 
the place of burial. The friends can take leave of 
the corpse as they pass out, and all them that want 
to can foller the hearse tothe yard.’ One old man 
said, as he passed the remains: ‘I declare, she 
looks more nateral than she did when she was 
alive.’ ”’ 


Through Brampton’s woods the west wiad sighs, 
The fields are red with clover ; 

The sweet-fern grows, the blackberry blows 
The rocky pastures over. 

Its hill still looks to mount and sea; 
Its springs still feed the river ; . 

But the early days and the simple ways 
Alike have fled forever. 
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THe Home. 
A LAW OF LIFE. 


OCIAL laws are humanizing influences 
when obeyed understandingly. They 
may seem to oppress, at times, free 
<)| movement, but that oppression is de- 

velopment, for it forces us to live in 
obedience tu a system; and obedience to system 
means order, and order is Heaven’s first law. Obe- 
dience to social laws not only reduces friction, but 
it spares love many wounds. How many times is 
love fatally wounded by the omission of an act that 
is simply one of courtesy, and which never would 
be omitted between strangers except through 
ignorance! Indeed, it would seem sometimes that 
we tried to show our affection by the omission of 
acts of courtesy. There is no doubt that separa- 
tions between members of the same family would 
many times have been avoided had social laws been 
obeyed, had not liberty been taken with the law 
of love. 

Not long since, a young girl, one of three intimate 
school friends, died. One of the three had married 
and moved away from her native city. An acci- 
dent a few months ago to a member of her family 
caused her friends to write letters of sympathy 
which remained unacknowledged. All through the 
sick girl’s delirium she asked for the letter from 
her friend which had never been received. After 
her death the friend gave every evidence of warm 
affection, but it was too late to remove one pang 
from the loving heart that was still, and which had 
been wounded so carelessly. If the knowledge 
ever comes to her, it will leave a memory that will 
never be blotted out. It is just this possibility of 
being separated by death that should make us 
careful to observe the law of kindly living, for that 
is all that social forms imply or demand,tand kind- 
liness is the foundation of happiness. 

Obedience to social laws does not mean cold 
formality, any more tian obedience to moral law 
means sanctimoniousness. Either or both express 
a certain harmoniousness of nature, a blending of 
heart and head that means an emotional nature well 
balanced. 

Frequently people do not obey social laws in the 
circle bounded by friendship, because of a fear that 
such obedience among close friends would savor of 
gush, and they unconsciously are rude where they 
meant to give only the impression of reserve. 
Reserve is a quality to be cultivated when it is not 
possessed by the individual, but reserve is neither 
iciness ner slovenliness in expression of feeling. It 
is the nice sense of what should be said and when 
to say it. Reserve should be a gate, not a stone 
wall, and it should be a gate that swings easily 
both ways; it should be a means of exit as well as 
ingress, and it should be developed in harmony with 
nature and the laws of life. Gush, and reserve 
that means silence, are the extremes to avoid, and 
a means of keeping them in check is obedience to 
the social laws whose forms are, as we have said 
before, the basis of kindly living for every degree 
of relationship. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
By Sara E. 
I 


THE CHILD A VOLUME TO BE READ. 


dence in the kingdom of heaven, tie 
Master set a little child in their midst, 
saying, “Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ And before dismissing 
the child he gave utterance to those wonderful, per- 
haps mystical, words: “In heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” | 

It is this volume of child-natyre which I wish 


NAVs HEN the disciples disputed about prece- 


you to study with me—a volume written in many 
languages, and often translated to suit the mood of 
the careless reader. To one woman her child is a 
comic scrap-book, and she repeats and remembers 
all he says or does that appeals to her own sense of 
humor; to another he is a book of mysticism, and 
his simplest inquiries or most logical deductions are 
treated as prophecies or oracles; to another he is a 
precious revelation of divine love and mystery ; 
while, alas! to some he is only a little animal, his 
playfulness more troublesome than the kitten’s, 
because he cannot be thrust out-of-doors when he 
annoys, and his chatter more trying than the spar- 
rows’ of early morning, because it is indoors. 

But the continuous and careful observation of 
children is in great demand, and a mother’s op- 
portunity is better than that of any other student. 
The Work needs the scientific spirit and some pre- 
paratory training, but woman is surely equal to such 
a task. 

Miss Buckley is an acknowledged authority in 
one branch of science, and Caroline Herschel in 
another. Art, literature, even politics and the pro- 
fessions, are adorned with the names of women; 
but in this particular field of investigation we have 
little or nothing that will stand the scientific test. 
Mothers have observed their own children, failed 
to record their observations, and can give us but 
haphazard and untrustworthy accounts even of 
physical growth, to say nothing of the more com- 
plex development of will andintellect. That which 
has been observed and transcribed puts us under 
obligation to the men who have done much which 
we have left undone in the nursery. 

Plato saw a divine meaning in the plays of chil- 
dren, and did not disdain to consider the toys and 
games of children as affecting character, and 
would have had no stories told the children that 
were not first examined and approved by legisla- 
tors. 

Rousseau revolutionized society in France by his 
espousal of Baby’s rights; Pestalozzi broke the 
paper chain that bound the children to their prim- 
ers, and gave this advice to mothers: “Teach your 


children to pray, that they may be willing to work ; 


and to work, that they may never grow tired of 
praying.” Froebel lived with the children, studying 
popular nursery melodies and games, with their 
effects upon the development of the children; and 
his spirit is revolutionizing the primary schools, not 
only of Germany, but of America. Darwin has 
given usa “Sketch of an Infant;” Sully a short 
chapter on Baby Linguistics. We are indebted to 
G. Stanley Hall for an impetus to study for our- 
selves, no less than for his valuable contributions to 
the literature which is as yet so meager that we can 
find little that is authoritative, though there is much 
which is speculative. Preyer, a German philoso- 
pher, has carefully observed the development of the 
senses, will, and intellect of his own child, giving 
some comparisons with other children coming under 
his notice; and the book is a revelation of what we 
do not know. To make his book and Perez’s “ First 
Three Years of Childhood” really of the greatest 
service to us, we need enough investigation in the 
same lines for a basis of statistics. 

All this is the work of men who might certainly 
excuse themselves from such effort with the apology 
which mothers will make—occupation in other di- 
rections. Women have written books, and many 
of them admirable ones, for children; they have 
given us works on family government and methods 
of education ; but what have we from their graceful 
and ready pens that helps to a knowledge of early 
language, the imitative faculty, the rhythmic sense, 
or that period of savagery that sometimes enthralls 
even the best boys for a season ? 

Usually womai comes in much closer contact with 
children than man; her nature fits her for more 
sympathetic interpretation of all the activities of 
childhood, and her sympathy need not vitiate her 
scientific exactitude of transcription, for, like the 
students of child life in the Worcester State Nor- 
mal School, she can spare us her own conclusions, 
giving us the simple facts observed. 

We rear children, and we teach them, but how 
closely have we studied the deceptions of children 
that we may understand motives, and so treat the 
child for the cause and not for the symptom? Many 
a conscientious mother and teacher knows no mid- 
dle ground between a lie which may be shockingly 
immoral and dangerous to the child’s soul, or harm- 
less except as it is misunderstood by older people. 
I perfectly remember two lies, told in very early 
childhood, that affected my conscience very differ- 
ently without outside influence. I was sent by my 
mother to get an oak leaf for a pattern for needle- 


work, and near the oak shrub I saw a snake which 
so frightened me that I ran home without the leaf. 
My brothers met me before I reached my mother, 
and, as all snakes were ’saugers to me, I told: them 
I had seen a ’sauger. They knew a difference be- 
tween snakes and their habits, and, boy like, wanted 
to tease me, and said, “ ’twas no ’sauger—it didn’t 
have a red ring around its neck, now did it?” My 
heated imagination saw just such a serpent as soon 
as their words were spoken, and I declared it had 
a ring about its neck. Well, they urged, it didn’t 
have great scales like a fish, and it wasn't a 
’sauger at all. I sobbed that it had scales, and 
the teasing boys added that it must have had a 
little bell on its neck then, and I saw the bell, 
the red ring, and the scales in my imagination, 
and was unable to separate the mental picture from 
the real sight, and have to this day as vivid a 
mental image of a snake of that description as I 
have of any grass snake that ever glided across my 
path. I remember that my brothers gravely ac- 
cused me of lying, but I did not understand them, 
and my peace of mind was undisturbed. The 
other lie was never discovered, I was never charged 
with it; but my own moral nature, self-arraigned, 
created a cyclone of grief andterror. It was fear of 
the lie itself, for I had never been chastised, and 
have no recollection of the moral teaching which 
must have preceded it. I was very fond of babies, 
and, being the youngest of the family at that time, 
my baby cousin across the way received my care 
and affection. My mother had to restrain me from 
making myself troublesome, and I could only go 
When my aunt expressly wished my services. One 
afternoon my mother was going away to tea, and 
I boldly announced that my aunt was very busy 
and had asked me to spend an hour with the baby, 
to which my mother readily assented. I went, 
not to the baby, but by a circuitous route to my 
father’s barn, crept behind one of the great doors, 
which I drew as close to me as I could, vaguely 
wishing the barn and the hay-stacks would cover 
me; there I cried and moaned, [ do not know how 
many hours, and when I went to bed I said my 
prayers between sobs, refusing to tell my mother 
why I wept. We need comparative reminiscences 
to aid us in a study of the children we daily meet. 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody has something valuable 
in this direction, not yet ready for publication how- 
ever, and she has given us some excellent psycho- 
logical notes, but they cover a period in one child’s 
life which is too brief for generalization. 

Sir John Lubbock tells us much about the sensi- 
tiveness of ants and bees to color; Graber proves 
that some caterpillars show strong color preferences. 
What do we know of Baby’s color sense? We have 
only lately learned that the majority of children of 
five years of age prefer yellow. 

There are dangers to be avoided in the observa- 
tions so much needed. Do not use pencil and paper 
in the presence of the child. Keep the observations 
of each child by itself, with age, sex, and national- 
ity of the child at the beginning, and the dates of 
succeeding observations. Do not repeat the child’s 
sayings or doings in his presence. Do not stimu- 
late him in the interesting and entertaining «lirec- 
tiens of growth. 

The training goes hand in hand with the study 
of the child, and we are not modeling in clay, nor 
chiseling in marble. We are not writing on fair 
white paper; heredity has had the first opportunity 
at the page, and the mind is crossed and recrossed 
with hieroglyphic characters. It is our duty and 
our privilege to decipher, perhaps to erase, and to 
such study and such labor you are invited. 


OUT OF TONE. 


By 


HE student is asked to carefully describe 
some decorative object which he con- 
siders peculiarly bad, and to give reasons 
for his low opinion of it. 

Extracts from answer : 

So many recollections crowd into one’s mind at 
this suggestion, not only in the way of architectural 
development, but in those smaller things which come 
so closely home to one in the daily life, that selec- 
tion is difficult. 

Out of the somewhat gloomy background of a 
Lancashire landscape comes a bright, attractive 
picture, very bright, very fair, but with a small, 
dark cloud to mar its beauty. wae 

Sundown on a winter’s afternoon, a cozy paneled 
room, a gleaming fire, a glint of quaint old china on 
the walls, a delicate suggestion of white violets in 
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the air, a voice or two heard through the gloaming, 
a sense of unrestraint and ever-growing delight in 


‘‘ The feast of reason and the flow of soul ” 


over the cups of fragrant tea. 

Then, suddenly, the cloud, the disturbing element, 
appears: two small white owls are in the room—not 
rustling past the windows as they might have been, 
not rustling at all, but still; their wise, round eyes 
making mute protest against their fate; bound in 
hateful captivity to render unnatural service as 
ministers of light ; doomed night after night, instead 
of roaming the twilight woods, to perch upon two 
tables, and to balance on their fluffy heads petro- 
leum lamps! Poor owls! I daresay they are there 
to-night! Why, of all birds, the dusk-loving 
marauder should thus be pounced upon, forced into 


the glaring light, and condemned to this especial 


servitude, is past imagining. In the face of this 
consideration, of course it is a trifle that the little 
frames are totally insufficient for the weight which 
they are called upon to bear; and that the excava- 
tions necessary to convert those small heads into 
oil reservoirs must have demolished everything 
but the thinnest, flimsiest arrangement of down 
and feathers. No wonder that the oil is always 
oozing ! 

‘The following is a device—in the search after 
decorative novelties—which, for utter imbecility, 
will not soon be surpassed. An antique bell attracts 
your notice; you are seized with a not unnatural 
desire to ring it, or at least you feel a desire to look 
as it, to examine if the clapper be as interesting and 
as curiously wrought as the outside; you take it up, 
and—are covered instantly with confusion—and 
with ink! 

Once more, what can be less conducive to repose 
than the sight, or even thought, of a chair whose leg 
or back it has been found necessary to tie up with a 
bow, or to drape with a scarf? The weary one 
roams round it wistfully, but none save the veriest 
butterfly would dare to test its powers. The chair, 
originally meant for support, no longer inspires con- 
fidence ; there must be some hidden weakness, some 
imperfection, to justify the existence of that yellow 
bow, as it answers no decorative purpose. “In 
decoration all superfluous ornament must be 
avoided, nothing added without purpose, nor that 
could be removed without disadvantage.” 


OUR FOOD BILL. 
By Mary HInMAN ABEL. 


ROBABLY few more interesting subjects 
could just now be brought before us for 
close study and comparison than that 
of the expenditure of incomes. 

If we had a large number of statis- 

tics on this point, showing what percentage of our 

incomes is paid out for food, shelter, and clothing, 
and what proportion is left to be divided among 
the many other needs, real and fancied, of civilized 

beings, we might read in such statistics many a 

sermon on comparative values. 

What, after all, is the source of most of the mis- 
takes we make in life? Is it notin getting a wrong 
idea of the relative importance of things, putting 
number one in number two’s place? And just so 
in this matter of family expenditure. 

The silver lining never quite covers the baskets ; 
in greater or less degree we all want more of those 
good things of life purchasable with money, but 
many of us are certainly not spending what we have 
according to an intelligent estimate of values. 

How shall we make out our list of “ must have ” 
and “like to have” ? 

First. Food, shelter, and clothing, that the body 
may be maintained in working order—all, in short, 
that makes for health; there can be no talk of 
higher civilization for individual or nation until 
these necessaries of life are secured. 

Second. If we are agreed on the first necessity, 
the second follows as a matter of course; that is, 
- such an accumulation of surplus earnings as will 
insure to us these necessities of existence in case of 
accident, and in old age. 

Third. And still a necessity for keeping any 
human being in good working order: due gratifica- 
tion of the social instincts. 

Fourth. On this solid basis we begin to build 
the fair superstructure of the fully developed human 
being; all that goes to the development of the 
moral, intellectual, and artistic faculties—in short, 
education in its broadest sense. 

How, it is asked, is the carrying out of this 
scheme possible on any but a large income? 


Yes, assuredly, in this land of ours where the 


real necessaries of life are low in price, and where 
free schools, libraries, and art galleries abound— 
not, alas! for all as yet, but for a large majority of 


us—and we do not attain because we are wrong 


in our application, if not our understanding, of 
comparative values. We exchange our stoneware 
plates for porcelain, and our coarse linen for 
damask, while we know not what we should do 
were death or accident to cripple the earning power 
of the head of the family ; we wear silken garments 
and tread on soft carpets before we have provided 
as we should for the education of our children, and 
are contributing in but stinted measure to the sup- 
port of churches and charities. 3 

Let us enter, in a somewhat detailed manner, into 
one department of our expenditure—our food bill 
—and see if we are not indulging in luxuries, while 
still lacking what we must account the higher 
necessaries of life. 

In the “ Popular Science Monthly” for Novem- 


ber, Mr. Edward Atkinson tells us, incidentally, 


that in families where no especial regard is given 
to economy, and where plenty of good food is fur- 
nished, the cost of the same averages about fifty 
cents apiece daily ; and this sum agrees with statis- 
tics that I have gathered in a large number of 
instances. 

We must now inquire how much of this sum is 
paid out for the necessary nutriment to keep the 
body in good working order, and what proportion 
of it goes for luxuries or is wasted by carelessness, 
or is utterly or partly destroyed by bad methods of 
cookery. 

It is well known to economists that in this 
country the food necessary to sustain an able-bodied 
man can be bought, at average city prices, for from 
twelve to fifteen cents a day, and that for twenty 
cents so excellent and varied a diet can be furnished 
that any further sum spent on food must come in 
our expense account under the head of luxuries. 
We are speaking, as in all other instances, of raw 
material, but take for granted that it is to be so 
cooked that the nutrients it contains shall be all avail- 
able. Now, if twenty cents is sufficient, the family 
that are spending two and a half times that sum, 
or fifty cents, ought to be in receipt of such an in- 
come that they can afford the same degree of lux- 
ury in all other lines of expenditure. Let us make 
some estimate of the amount of money necessary 
to cover the requirements of a family in this pro- 
portion. 

At fifty cents apiece daily, the food for eight 
persons would cost a little over $1,500 a year. 
For a family of that size a respectable house in a 
large city could be rented for $1,000, we will say ; 
but since we can afford to spend two and a half 
times more than is necessary on our food, we will 
pay out in the same proportion for house rent, or 
$2,500; and we must add at least $2,000 for fuel 
and light, servants, hire, and the other housekeeping 
expenses. We have now $6,000, and no provision 
yet made for clothing, recreation, benevolence, ed- 
ucation, and the sum that should be set aside for 
the proverbial rainy day. If the same liberal 
allowance is to be made for these, our $6,000 must 
be increased to at least $12,000. 

Now, $12,000 for a family of eight is a trifle 
over $4 apiece for daily support, and even if 
fifty cents be spent for the food, it is only one- 
eighth of the amount, and this cannot be consid- 
ered an extravagant proportion unless we are to 
apply higher standards than the most of us will 
bear; but there are numberless families among us 
that are spending fifty cents apiece daily on their 
food whose income does not exceed $1 apiece 
daily for allexpenses. Surely, the proportion paid 
out for food is now far too large. If one-half or 
even one-third of an income of $3,000, for instance, 


must go for food, by means of what makeshifts 


and economies are we to supply all the other needs 
of a family of eight persons? It may be by the 
choice of a house in a crowded or otherwise un- 
healthy locality, by stinting in house service so that 
the mother of the family cannot do her highest 
and best duty, the education of the children too 
early cut off and an utter lack of the technical 
training that should fit each for the fierce compe- 
tition of life, too little provision for old age or ac- 
cident ; wherever in this list the necessary stinting 
must come, the family life is far from ideal—much 
farther, we maintain, than it should be on an in- 
come of that size if in all directions it were wisely 
expended. 

We have much to learn in this matter of the wise 
expenditure of our incomes, but we should begin 
with our food bill for this reason: we are not as 
intelligent about food values as about cloth values, 


ship?” 


for instance, and we are more ignorant of the art 
of cookery than of the art of sewing; therefore, 
while a part of our money is indeed spent on lux- 
uries that we cannot afford until higher needs are 
supplied, a larger part of our food money is now 
utterly thrown away because of ignorance on the 
part of those that buy and those that cook it. Any 
woman can learn to set before. her family good- 
tasting, nutritious, and varied food at a cost of 
twenty cents apiece daily, and we haye seen that no 
good-sized family having an income under $3,000 
should spend more. The practical study of nutri- 
tion and the preparation of food is certainly des- 
tined to take a prominent place among us, and that 
soon. 


THE AMERICAN HOME PROBLEM. 
[NES C I HE first, last, and greatest anxiety of the 


critics of the movement for the higher 
~®)| education of women has been the fear 
aN that such education would unfit women 
— for domestic duties; the question has 
been propounded in all seriousness, “ Where are 
the housewives, the mothers, of the future to come 
from if every woman is to be fitted for a professor- 
The higher education of women is no 
longer an experiment, but a fact, and those who 
have enjoyed the privileges are the first to make 
a thoroughly earnest scientific effort to solve the 
servant problem. 

For decades the question of domestic service has 
been the question that has been most vital in 
American homes, yet it is the one question that has 
remained without change or modification ; it con- 
fronts the daughters in an even more complicated 
form than it faced the mothers, and bids fair, un- 
less the movers toward a solution are intelligently 
helped, to face the granddaughters in a still more 
complicated form. Housekeepers wonder why 
girls should prefer factory life to life’ in a home 
where they would be surrounded with comforts and 
conveniences to which the factory operative, the 
shop-girl, and the saleswoman are strangers. That 
wages of servants, when board and lodging are con- 
sidered from a monetary standpoint, are much 
higher than can be earned in shop or factory is 
without question ; so the remedy for thecure of the 
servant evil cannot be met by money. The ques- 
tion must be studied from a scientific standpoint, 
based on thorough investigation of the question 
from the side of employer and employed. Grad- 
uates of Vassar College believe it possible to get 
such information, and have taken the first steps 
toward gaining the necessary information. Blanks 
have been prepared which may be had by address- 
ing the Department of History of Vassar College, 
which when filled out will be properly tabulated ; 
these tabulations will allow of true deductions 
being drawn, which will contain the secret of the 
present irregular eondition of the domestic service 
in American homes. 

Our readers are most cordially invited to co- 
operate in this matter, and can, by applying for and 
returning to the college the blanks properly filled 
out. Each applicant will receive on application 
two blanks, one for the housekeeper and one for 
the servant. It will be a revelation to many mis- 
tresses when these questions are answered by their 
servants, that will show new paths through the 
labyrinth of domestic service. 

We print some of the questions, that our readers 
may gain some idea of the proposed work. The 
first five questions on the employer’s blank relate to 
addresses merely : 

6. Do you live in a city, ina town, or in the country ? 
7. Estimated present population. of city or town. 8. 
Leading industries of city or town. 9. Are women 
and era employedin these industries? 10. Estimated 
total number so employed. 11. Are women and girls 
employed as clerks? 12. Estimated total number so 
employed. 13. Length of time you have been house- 
keeping. 14. Total number of domestic servants em- 
ployed during that time. 15. Length of time with- 
out servants. 16. Length of time you have boarded. 
17. Length of time you have boarded since marriage. 
18. Number of persons in your family. 19. Name any 
special privileges granted your servants, such as single 
rooms, the use of a sitting-room, etc. 20. Have you paid, 
as a rule, higher or lower wages this -year than last 
year, and in what branches of occupation respectively ? 

Question 14 on the above list may be answered 


by “I do not know,” as that will be an important 


feature in the tabulation. It will prove the con- 
stant and rapid change of employers and employed. 
The second schedule is arranged for employees, 
and is of as much value as No.1. The first four 
relate to address, as in previous schedule : 

5. Present occupation. 6. Years of service in pres- 
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ent occupation. 7. Years of service with present em- 
ployer. 8. Number of previous employers (domestic 


occupations). 9. Whole number of years engaged in |. 
once seen to 


resent wages received, 
11. Highest wages 


; per 


domestic occupations. 10. 
per week, per month, 
received from previous employers, per week, $ 
month, $ 12. Lowest wages received from previous 
employers, per week, $3 ; per month, $ 13. Have 
you ever had any "regular employment other than 
housework? 14. Name such kinds of employment. 
15. Highest wages received in other than domestic 
occupations, pes week, $ ; per month, $ 16. Low- 
est wages received in other than domestic occupations, 
per week, 3 ; per month, $ 17. Why do you 
choose housework as your regular employment? 18. 
What reasons can you give why more women do not 
choose housework as a regular employment? 19. 
Would you give up housework if you could find an- 
other occupation that would pay you as well ? 


A third schedule will be of great value as show- 
ing the present condition of manual and domestic 
training in schools throughout the country. The 
filling out this last schedule is very important. If 
no training in domestic service is given in the 
signer’s locality, say so; do not leave the questions 
unanswered. 


SCHOOLS FOR TRAINING DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


1. City or town, and State. 2%. Number of such 
schools. 3. How supported. 4. Number that can be 
accommodated at the present time. 5. Present number 
in attendance. 6. Greatest number ever in attendance. 
7. Total number in attendance since organization. 


SCHOOLS WHERE HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENTS 
ARE TAUGHT, 


PUBLIC 


8. City or town, and State. 9. oe of such 
schools. 10. Kinds of employment tau 11. Is 
instruction compulsory or optional? 12. c the object 
of such instruction technical or general? 13. Present 
number receiving such instruction. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS WHERE HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENTS 
ARE TAUGHT. 

14. Names of schools. 15. City or town, and State. 
16. Present number receiving such instruction. 17. 
Please give, below, instances with which you are ac- 
quainted of (1) Co-operative housekeeping ; (2) Food 
prepared at home for sale outside ; (3) Housework, 
not including ordinary day labor or sewing, done by 
persons other than regular servants ; and state also 
how far the results in these cases have been remunera- 
tive. 


We have printed these questions, not to take the 
place of the schedules, for they cannot, as the ques- 
tions are not all given, but to arouse interest in a 
very important movement that looks to the solution 


of a very important problem—how to reduce ‘the 


difficulties in American home life by putting do- 
mestic service on a business basis. 


THE DAY’S MAIL. 


N a recent issue we spoke of the letters 
that came to the editorial mail basket 
as reproofs, inspirers, guides, critics. 
Our purpose is to open a medium of 
communication in The Home depart- 

ment of The Christian Union that will be helpful to 

readers and editor. = 

It was once asked of a successful editor how he 
kept in such perfect accord with the wants of read- 
ers. His response was, “ I always keep my fingers 
on the public pulse.” The public pulse is the 

United States mail, and we will use it in this de- 

partment to bring the readers and the editor in 

closer contact. We will gladly accept suggestions, 
and profit by reproof and criticism. 
The first letter in this day’s mail is from a critic : 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

If I wish to write to a person with whom I have no 
acquaintance, and do not know his initials, but address 
him as Mr. Brown—if that is his name—why is there 
any impropriety in it? If the same person were passing 
by, and I wished to call his attention, that is the way in 
which I would address him. No one would think of 
calling out to him “ Mr. T. G. Brown.” Then why should 
it be thought an improper thing to do on paper? It 
seems to me, and to others to whom I have spoken of 
it, that the person in charge of the Home department 
was a little too particular in this week’s issue when 
criticising letter- -writing —in one or two points. Per- 
haps, however, the point she wished to make was that 
after the “ Mr. Brown” should come “ Dear Sir.” 

Then, in regard to the use of “ Dear,” it is certainly 
omitted frequently in printed forms and simply “Sir” 
used, which, it seems to me, is just as respectful as 
“Dear Sir,” and leaves you the “dear” for the more 
intimate friendships. Then, as to the use of “Yours 
truly,” it seems to me the term has been used so much 
in the way that she criticises that it ought to be allowed 
to pass without criticism. It does not mean that it 
implies any more than “dear” does, as the critic would 
have it used. If I meet a person aud say “Good morn- 
ing,” I do not mean that the morning is good, for it 


may be raining. I wish hima good morning whatever 
the weather may be. 
Some upags are vulgar in themselves, and are at 
so by ordinary persons ; but in regard 
to many other things that are simply conventional, it 
seems to me the lines should be drawn rather loosely. 
Yours respectfully, W.S. B. 


The article referred to missed its purpose if it 
did not make clear that the objection was to the 
use of “ Mr. Brown” without “Sir” or “ Dear Sir.”’ 
“ Dear” as a prefix to a formal address is a matter 
of taste, but.certainly would convey no idea of sen- 
timent exeept when used to express sentiment. 


The next letters belong to our readers : 


Lo the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have been a subscriber to your Lesdiont paper 
for many years, and have read with much interest 
the many pleasing and instructive hints and helps 
to young girls with regard to the useful habits of 
life, but the article in a recent issue—November 14—by 
Julia B. Schauffler, entitled “ Something New,” con- 
seorael a suggestion which I wish particularly to recom- 
men 

When my oldest daughter was seventeen she showed 
much interest in listening to a description of her moth- 
er’s youthful dresses, and her wish that samples had 
been preserved gave 
rise to the project of 
opening a “ Dress Al- 
bum,” which was im- 
mediately carried into 
effect. For eight years 
the little two-inch 
square of each dress, 
with its corresponding 
trimming, has_ been 
carefully pasted in the 
“ Album,” with date 
of purchase, and re- 
marks for reference 
added. Already the 
cream satin and tulle 
of the bridal trousseau 
adorns its pages, and 
doubtless the “little 
square of black bom- 
bazine” will some- 
time be placed there 
with tearfuleyes. My 
youngest daughter 
opened her “ Dress 
Album” five years 
since, at the age of ill a 
twelve, and thus far . i 
5 rosebuds and pinks 

irlish choice fill 
rst page. 

Allow me to loving- 
ly suggest that all 
of “our girls” in 
the growing Christian 
Union family should 
adopt this simple and 
sensible arrangement, 
feeling confident that 
it will in the end ful- 
fill all of the advan- 
tages claimed for it by 
Mrs. Schauffler. 

Yours very truly, 

L. B. 


i 


To the Editors of The 

Christian Union : 

“Something New.’ 
There may be some- 
thing “ new under the 
sun,” but it is not the 
Dress Album. 

At Nashville, Tenn., 
in 1844, when the 
writer was a boy of 
twelve, he was shown 
a Dress Album by a 
Mrs. Edwards, a lady 
of perhaps fifty, who had resided in Richmond, 
Va., in her younger days. The scraps were fast- 
ened by silk threads to the leaves of a curious old 
book entitled “* Willison on the Sabbath.” There were as 
many as a hundred samples, and the oldest dated back 
to 1814. Among the oldest scraps were several that 
had been home-spun and home-woven. The book was 
printed on coarse, heavy paper, with wide margins on 
which the names, dates, etc., were written. 

I was, however, much more interested in the strange 
book than the dresses. Among other things was the 
description of a river that did not flow on the Sabbath. 
I don’t now remember where the river was located, but 
I know the waters ceased to flow and rested on Sunday. 

J.N. 


From Harper’s Young People. 


An experienced housekeeper says the best thing 
for cleaning tinware is common soda. She gives 
the following directions: Dampen a cloth and dip 
in soda, and rub the ware briskly, after which wipe 
dry. Any blackened ware can be made to look as 
well as new. 


Our Younc 


A MORNING WITH OTTO HEGNER. 


By Matruew WHITE, JR. 


EW of even the accomplished musicians 
that always make up a large portion of 
Otto Hegner’s audiences are such mas- 
ters of the piano as this bright-faced 
— boy in knickerbockers. 

Coming from Basel, Switzerland, he began to play 
in public when only eight years old, and all Ger- 
many was roused to enthusiastic admiration. Then 
last year he crossed the Channel to England, where 
the most learned musical critics in the country 
filled columns of the leading papers with eulogistic 
comments on the boy and his work. 

And now he has come to make a tour in Amer- 
ica, ‘and it was at his rooms in the Victoria Hotel, 
= ew York, just two weeks ago, that I first saw 

im. 

“IT wonder if he will be like other boys!” was 

my thought as I rode up in the elevator. 
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Copyright. 1889, by Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Hegner was alone in the pleasant private 
parlor when we entered—a very genial man, speak- 
ing but little English, and wholly wrapped up in his 
son, whose sole traveling companion he is. The 
next minute the friend who was to introduce me 
came out of the inner room, leading by the hand 
a singularly handsome boy, with thick, wavy black 
hair, a somewhat pale but beautifully clear com- 
plexion, and a pair of hazel eyes, just then full of 
fun from the boisterous greeting of my friend—who 
knew him well—but which I could see had that 
soulful expression in them one would expect to 
find in so gifted a musician. - 

But, for the first hour of my stay, no one would 
have been able to tell from anything in his manner 
that Otto was a lad about whom volumes had been 
printed i in the newspapers, and whose marvelous 
talent was the wonder of nations on both sides of 
the water. 


1 Through courtesy of Harper & Brothers. 
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He speaks English very well, with a pretty little 
accent, but he never once talked about himself or 
his work unless a question were asked. He had 
just celebrated his thirteenth birthday, and showed 
us the presents he had received—a large box of tin 
soldiers, a magic lantern, a diamond ring, and so 
on. He had also a patent air gun, with a target to 
fasten up against the wall, and his ringing laugh 
when some of us older ones sent a shot wide of the 
mark gave one a thrill to hear. And that he is 
without anything like petty jealousy in his compo- 
sition was evidenced by the heartiness of his 
applause when the boy who had come with our 
party hit the bull’s eye, which Otto himself had 
failed to do. 

We were trying various feats with hands and 
legs, and Otto was on his back on the floor, when 
the card of a gentleman who had come to call upon 
him was brought in. Instantly the fun-loving boy 
sobered into the polished little gentleman, and he 
received his guest with an ease which many an 
American lad would do well to imitate. 

“Were you ever troubled with stage fright, 
Otto?” I asked. 

‘“¢ Oh, no, indeed !” and he gave one of his merry 
laughs as he translated the question for his father. 

To the latter he pays the greatest deference, and 
when, later, he sat down at the piano, before each 
piece he turned to Mr.. Hegner and asked if he 
might play it. Indeed, the sympathetic companion- 
ship of this father and son—the father was the 
boy’s first teacher—was one of the things that im- 
pressed me most. : 

But now there is another knock at the door, and 
I have the felicity of beholding the meeting of two 
“juvenile prodigies.” For the new-comer is none 
other than Wally Eddinger, the blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, eight-year-old boy who is now playing “ Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy ” at the Madison Square The- 
ater. 

And perhaps I cannot give my readers a better 
conception of the wonders of Otto’s playing than 
by quoting a remark made by this same little 
fellow, as, after a most brilliant rendering of a 
Chopin waltz, he slipped down from the knee of a 
gentleman who had been holding him, and, walking 
over to the piano, looked up in Otto’s face and 
asked earnestly, “Did a fairy teach you to do 
that ?” 

Then Wally, overcoming his awe on growing 
better acquainted with his host, undertook to show 
what he could do on the keyboard by starting in 
on the familiar “Chopsticks.” Laughingly Otto 
struck in too, and made a duet of it, and as we all 
applauded I wondered what his great opera-house 
audiences would think if they could be there to see 
him descend from the classic heights of Liszt and 
Chopin to~join in a jingle with a little boy. And 
yet, through it all, he never lost the quiet dignity 
that even in his wildest romps seemed to be a 
marked trait of his character. 

He loves music with his whole soul, and yet it 
has not made a “ prig” of him, nor has he been 
spoiled by the lavish praise he has received. When 
seated at the piano, he seems to enter into the spirit 
of his playing with every nerve in his body, and 
then, when he turns from the instrument, he be- 
comes a very human, albeit an extremely gentle 
and good-mannered, boy again. 

And so I came away, not only deeply impressed 
by Otto Hegner’s marvelous talent as‘a pianist, but 
with the feeling also that in making his acquaint- 
ance I had added a thoroughly charming member 
personally to my list of boy friends. 


THE BUILDING OF A HOUSE. 
By Dororuy JAMES. 


| AVE you ever thought how many things 
are necessary to build ahouse? Bricks, 
mortar, wood, iron, glass, nails, perhaps 
stone and granite. Yes, and the most 
“1 important thing of all—brains. It takes 
brains to put these things together in such a way 
_ as to make a house. And in these days, when one 
of the requisites of every house is beauty, brains are 
that much more necessary. 

I have been watching the building of a house 
lately, and I have learned a great many things. 
Two large frame houses had stood for nearly fifty 
years on one of the pleagantest corners in a large 
Eastern city. One day some workmen began tearing 
the fronts out of these houses, and in a very short 
time only a mass of bricks, beams, and mortar stood 
where these houses had stood. The window and 
door frames had been carefully removed, with doors 


and mantels ; these will be sold and be put into new 
houses after being painted and carefully refinished. 
Carts were filled with bricks, and in less than one 
month no vestige of the old houses was left. Gangs 
of Italians were at work with pickaxes and shovels, 
and a hole half as deep as the old houses were high 
was dug. This hole was as large as the old houses 
and their yards included. When this hole had 
reached a certain depth, and was level over its area, 
deeper trenches were dug around its four sides, and 
at varying lines between the four sides. Now began 
the real work of building. All these weeks they 
had only been getting ready. Small stones and 
cement were put in these trenches until a uniform 
level had been reached again. Another set of work- 
men appeared, and soon the stones of the founda- 
tion walls were in place. How strong and firm they 
looked! Up, up they came until they reached the 
level of the sidewalk. But no one but the archi- 
tect could form any idea of the kind of house that 
was to be built on this curious but strong foundation. 
There were walls where it seemed useless to have 
them, and they ran in angles and in curves enough 
to bewilder any one who had not laid them under- 
standingly. I used to wonder if the men who worked 
so patiently knew anything about the house their 
labor helped to build. I think not, for though I 
watched them carefully I never saw them do any- 
thing but pass back and forth with stone and mortar, 
almost like |machines. ‘The stonemasons worked 
more with their brains. I saw that they consulted 
small plans that looked like sections of the wall 
plans ; that they measured and calculated to fit stones 
into places. When the foundation walls were at the 
street level, another set of workmen with their tools 
appeared—carpenters. Long beams were now set 
in their places, and the masons built the wall higher, 
inclosing the beams in the masonry. You could 
now begin to trace the plan of the house; not defi- 
nitely, but enough to see the dividing of rooms and 
hallways. Window frames soon raised *‘ their 
skeletons, and the wall was built about them ; chim- 
neys and flues began to appear out of the mass of 
brick ; spaces were left for doorways in the brick 
walls, and curves here and there formed of brick 
and terra cotta told where sunny bay windows 
would catch more sunshine and air. 

The front of this building was to be of granite, 
and soon there appeared, protected by narrow strips 
of wood and iron, blocks of granite—some large, 
some small, and of various shapes. Every block 
was carefully marked and numbered. When the 
men began laying the front wall, every block of 
granite fitted into its given place. Iron girders 
were soon in position, each marked and numbered, 
so that to place them in position seemed very easy 
work; but what made it easy? First, an architect 
had carefully studied the space on which the house 
was to be built. The man who was to own the 
house had told the architect the size of the pro- 
posed house, and the amount of money it was to 
cost. ‘Then the architect went to work. He drew 
plans of the foundation, that gave the height, 
width, and thickness of the walls. These plans 
must provide for the weight of the whole building, 
as well as provide support for the inner and outer 
wall of the building. He must also plan fora 
house that shall be in harmony with its size; to be 
a handsome house it must be well proportioned. 
He must choose the kinds of material that will help 
produce good effect in the special locality in which 
the building is to stand. He must also draw plans 
that will show where every window, door, chimney, 
closet, arch, and recess will be, with their dimen- 
sions. These plans must be so accurate that the 
master stonemason, the master bricklayer, and the 
master carpenter can follow them for all their meas- 
urements, so that no wall or window or door will 
be out of place, and that they will be put in place 
at the least possible expense consistent with good 


work. 


If the house is in the city, or is to have water 
and gas in it, the architect must plan that these 
pipes shall be laid to the best advantage—where 
they will not freeze, where they will pass through 
the shortest space to accomplish their object ; that 
they may be easily accessible for repairing, and 


cost the least to put in, and yet meet all the re- 


quirements of the law. In these days of electric 
lights and bells, he must provide places in the 
floors and walls for electric wires, protecting them 
carefully from any possible danger. He must 
know where every electric button is to be, and 
earry his wire properly through the house. He 
must design or select all fixtures for the house, 
and he alone will be responsible if, when finished, 
it is not a perfect house, or as perfect as it could 


be with the amount he had to spend. If, as in this 
case where I watched the building, stone must be 
quarried, then the architect must provide working 
plans for the quarrymen, or else time and money 
will be wasted after the stone is delivered on the 
ground. 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 
By JAMEs 


Author of ** Toby Tyler,”’ ** Silent Pete,” ** Little Joe,” 
** Raising the Pearl,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


~|AY, where do you spose Skinney is ?” 

Sim asked, excitedly, as soon as he 

had recovered from the violent exer- 

cise sufficiently to speak. 

_“ Over to Williamsburg, of course. 
here jest to ask that foolish ques- 


Did you come 
tion ?”’ 

“Then he’s got back,”’ Jake said, with the air of 
one who has startling news to impart. ‘Sim come 
down on Fulton Street, an’ told me he'd seen Skin 
on the front platform of a Third Avenue hoss-car 
smokin’ a cheeroot. Me an’ him started right off 
to make sure it was true. The cars were blocked 
at Chatham Square, so we caught ’em easy enough ; 
an’ there was Skin puflin’ away as big as life. I? 
spose he collected a pile of money, an’ is spendin’ 
it. If that’s the way to be a Boss Walker, I'd like 
to have a whack at the job myself.” 

“Are you sure it was him?” Baldy asked, in a 
tone of mingled incredulity and surprise. 

“‘ Don’t you s’pose we know Skin Jones ?—An’ he 
was smokin’, too; so who do you reckon paid for 
that cheeroot an’ the ride? He didn’t, ’eause he 
hasn’t had that much money all at once for a 
week.” 

“We can’t do anything about it till he comes 
back,” Baldy said, after a very long pause. ‘“ He’s 
bound to turn up here this noon, an’ then we’ll 
know what’s wrong. You'd better go back to 
work now, for every feller must do all he can to- 
day.” 

“I’m tired standin’ outside that brush store,” 
Jake replied, as he threw himself negligently on 
one of the benches. “ It’s mighty hard work, an’ 
somebody else can take a hand at it for a while.” 

“ Do you want to try it, Sim?” Baldy asked, in a 
friendly tone. 

“Not much. I'll set here till Skinney shows up, 
for there’s no use huntin’ /talians. We’ve got ’em 
scared, an’ what few come down town are too shy 
to be caught.” 

This gwas open insubordination, and the Boss 
Shiner realized that if he wished to preserve his 
authority it was necessary these two strikers should 
be forced to perform the duties assigned them; but 
Skinney’s apparent irregularities threatened to 
weaken the executive power of the Union, and he 
believed it would be better policy to let them do as 
they pleased for a while. His one hope was that 
something might happen which would counteract 
the effect of the Boss Walker’s recklessness; and 
in this he was not doomed to disappointment. 

Sim had but just curled himself up on a bench, 
preparatory to taking at the same time a sun-bath 
and a nap, when seven boys entered the Park, look- 
ing around scrutinizingly as if in search of some 
one. 

Baldy’s heart actually leaped for joy, and, going 
toward them quickly, he asked : 

“ Are you lookin’ for the Union ?” ; 

“ That’s it,” one of the boys replied. “A feller 
what came over to Jersey City yesterday said you 
was all out on a strike, an’ wanted us to help.” 

“Tf you will, we can get ten cents for a shine 
jest as easy as not,” Baldy said, enthusiastically, 
and then, remembering that he had not introduced 
himself, he added, “I’m the Boss Shiner, an’ was 
waitin’ for you. We're trying to drive the /talians 
away, for, as Mike Cassady says, it’s them foreigners 
what are ruinin’ us.” | 

* But can you do it ?” 

“Walk ’round an’ see,” Baldy replied, with a 
majestic wave of his hand. ‘“ We’ve cleaned ’em 
outer this part of the town, an’ if you fellers help 
there won’t be one within a hundred miles at th 
end of a week.” | 

“Have you got much money ”” 

“That’s jest it. We ain’t gettin’ the help we 
oughter have. If there was a strike in Jersey or 
Brooklyn, us bootblacks would reg’larly shovel the 
cash in; but the outside fellers don’t seem to be 
willin’ to help over this way.” 
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“ Well, we’ve brought about twenty cents, “an’—” 
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“Where is it?” the Boss Shiner asked, ex- 
citedly. 

“Here,” the boy replied, holding out his hand 
and looking surprised because of the eagerness dis- 
played. “If you’ve got any show of makin’ the 
thing work, we’ll chip in our share; but we don’t 
want to throw good money away.” 

Master Higgs put the pennies carefully in his 
pocket, and the two refractory members sat bolt 
upright in surprise. Just now it seemed as if the 
strike would be the means of bringing in sufficient 
to support them in idleness after all, and they re- 
gretted having spoken so sharply to the leading 
spirit of the scheme. 

“We'll take good care it ain’t thrown away,” 
Baldy said, emphatically, “‘ an’ if you fellers get up 
anything of the kind, count on our helping.” 

Then, after many inquiries as to the condition of 
affairs, the strangers took their departure, promis- 
ing to call again next day, and hardly had they left 
the Park when Jake said: 

“« P’r’aps I’d better go over to the brush man’s 
after all, an’ I reckon Sim is willin’ to look for a 
few more Jtalians.” 

“Never mind it,” Baldy replied, feeling that he 
could afford to be lenient in the hour of his tri- 
umph. “You might jest as well wait till Skinney 
comes.” 

At noon nearly all the strikers had assembled in 
City Hall Park once more. Every boy knew of the 
grave charge against the Boss Walker, and was 
eager to hear his defense. 

It was nearly one o’clock when Master Jones 
arrived, looking actually bowed down by weight of 
business, and every one gazed at him inquiringly ; 
not a question was asked. 

“T s’pose you’re waitin’ to hear how I made 
out,” he said, nervously, after a brief time of silence. 
“TI saw ‘bout a dozen boys, an’ they was all willin’ 
to help us, but didn’t have much money. I only 
got five cents, an’—” 

“ Where is it ?”’ Baldy asked, sternly. 

“Here, an’ eight cents what was left out of the 
dime you give me makes thirteen.” 

‘‘How much money have you brought in all, 
Skinney ?” the manager of the strike asked. 

‘‘ How much ?” and Master Jones acted as if he 
was calling upon his memory to do him a favor. 
“ Let-me-see. I got two cents when I first went 
over to Brooklyn, fourteen the next time, an’ five 
now. What does that make ?” 

“Twenty-one cents,” Denny Drake cried, prompt- 
ly. 
- Well, that’s all I’ve collected. What of it? 
Don’t the fellers think it’s enough ?” 


“They ain’t kiekin’ *bout that, Skinney ; 


two of the crowd saw you riding on a hoss-car 
smokin’ a cheeroot, an’ we want to know where you 
got the money to sport ’round in that style.” 

Master Jones certainly looked guilty. His face 
flushed a deep crimson, his lips trembled, and he 
gazed from one to the other in a quick, nervous 
way as if seeking sympathy. 

“You'd better own right up, Skinney,” Baldy 
said, in a fatherly tone. ‘“ We shall be sure to find 
out if you’ve lied, an’ then things will be all the 
worse.” 

“ [ haven’t took any money from the Union,” he 
replied, in a voice which was not remarkable for its 
steadiness. ‘ Tim Bagley paid me nine cents on 
a knife I sold him last Saturday, an’ I was swellin’ 
on my own cash.” 

“Did you spend money when you owed five 
cents to the Union?’ Baldy asked quickly, and 
Denny shouted : 

“ He’s one of the officers, an’ didn’t pay up like 
the rest of 

“Hold your tongue !’”’ Master Higgs cried, per- 
emptorily. “I stood good for it, so that was all 
right.”’ 

“TI don’t believe Tim ever owed him money,” 
Jake exclaimed. “ He hasn’t had anything to sell 
since I knowed him.” 

“Say! be you the boss of this concern, or be 
I?” and Master Higgs’s swollen nose seemed 
actually to gleam, so angry was its owner. “If 
= Tim up here, an’ lets us hear him 
tell ‘bout nine cents, then we'll have to believe 
it.” 

‘“‘ T can do that mighty quick,” the Boss Walker 
said, — a sigh of relief. ‘ He’s sure to be over. 
on Chatham Square, an’ you fellers jest wait till I 
come back.” 

Skinney was off like a flash, and Baldy said, 
cheerfully : 

“T reckon it’s all right, an’ now we've got some- 
thing else to fix. Money don't come in fast enough 


for the Union to help everybody, an’ some of the 
fellers will have to go +o work, while the others 
chase Italians. The shiners must pay what they 
get to me, an’ I'll split it up so’s skh feller gets a 
little.” 

This plan was not received with much enthu- 
siasm. ‘The strikers could not understand why, if 
they worked at their legitimate business under the 
new scale of prices, they should be obliged to pay 
all their earnings into the treasury. : 

“Who's to do the shining?” Jake asked, deter- 
mined not to commit himself until he knew what 
duty would be assigned him. . | 

Baldy called the names of ten members, among 
whom was Denny Drake, and those who had not 
been selected for the hard work were immediately 
convinced that the plan was a good one. 

‘“‘T s’pose it’s got to go that way,” Jake said, in a 
tone of satisfaction, and the leader, seeing that 
such of the members as were simply to hunt Ital- 
ians felt perfectly contented with the arrange- 
ment, assumed a more dictatorial tone. 

“There’s no use kickin’, an’ them as don’t like 
it can get out. As Mike Cassady says, we ain’t 
goin’ to have cats what won’t ketch rats—of course 
that don’t mean the bosses, for they have work 
enough.” 

“But where’s the money we’ve already paid in ?”’ 
Denny asked, anxiously. ‘That would help a 
good many of the fellers.” | 

“Don’t bother your head ’bout such things. 
When the time comes, you'll know where every 
cent went.” 

“Is it spent?” and Denny stood gazing at the 
Boss Shiner in open-mouthed astonishment. 

‘‘That’s none of your business! You an’ the 
rest what I pointed will get your boxes an’ go to 
work right away, or we'll bounce you outer the 
Union mighty quick.”’ 

Those who had been selected to work for the 
others stood irresolute a moment, and then turned 
to obey the peremptory command. In that brief 
time of hesitation they realized, as had Jippy, how 
disagreeable must be their condition if the enmity 
of the Union was incurred. While that body had 
an existence it would be almost impossible for any 
black-listed member to pursue his regular calling, 
and it was a question of submitting silently or of 
choosing some other means of gaining a liveli- 
hood. 

The sad-visaged party had but just left the Park 
when Skinney returned, looking flushed and de- 
spondent. 

“T couldn’t find Tim, an’ some of the fellers say 
he has gone to Harlem. Why won’t it do jest as 
well if I flash him up to-morrer ?” 

“T s’pose we'll have to wait,” Baldy said, hesi- 
tating long enough to see that the others had no 
objections to offer. “ We can’t stop now to choose 
a new Walker. Go over to Williamsburg ag’in, 
an’ we'll talk about it to-night.” 

Some of the party remembered afterwards that 
Skinney went on this mission without asking for 
money with which to pay expenses, even though he 
professed to have turned ever to his superior officer 
every cent in his pocket; but at the time no atten- 
tion was paid to this fact. 


A LUNCH WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


)|H, please do, mamma!” urged Frank, 
>| as he knelt in his mamma’s lap and 
put both arms tight about her neck. 
* Please do,” he said, coaxingly. 


know that the last time I gave you a lunch party 
you were not a good boy.” | 

When Frank heard this he hung his head; and 
it was not the warm room that made his cheeks so 
red. 7 
Frank and his mamma were both quiet for a lit- 
tle time, and then Frank said: “ But that was a 
long time ago—months and months. I was a little 
boy then,” he added, doubtfully. 

“Only three months ago, Frank. And when I 
remember how you acted about-your hobby-horse 
yesterday, Ido not feel sure.’ -And Frank’s 
will call it a trial lunch. Oh, no! Ido not mean 
that they shall know it, but just you and I. If it 
passes off well we will be happy.” And Frank was 
kissed a half-dozen times. He jumped down, and 
in a few minutes he was running along, as fast as a 
mamma really looked quite mournful for a moment. 
The room had not grown any warmer, but, really, 
Frank’s cheeks were a much deeper red when his 
mamma spoke again: 

“Yes, Frank, you may ask Tom and Charlie 


“1 would like to, Frank; but you 


and Grace and Alice and Bebe to-morrow, and we 
new pair of rubber boots would let him, through the 
snow, with both hands in his overcoat pocket, to 
invite his little friends to a lunch party. This was 
the Saturday between Christmas and New Year’s, 
and Frank wanted to show his presents and have 
his little friends play with them ; at least he thought 
he wanted them to play with them. 

Down in the kitchen Frank’s mamma was busy 
planning a lunch with Catherine; and one of the 
things they were to have was ice-cream frozen into 
animals. There were to be six children, and, of 
course, seven animals—for Frank’s mamma was to 
carve the broiled chicken. 

The next day at eleven o’clock there was such a 


stamping and laughing and talking in the hall. that 
you would have thought twenty children instead of 
six were there. In a few minutes leggings and 
hats and wraps were disposed of, and they almost 
tumbled over each other to get to Frank’s play-room 
in the garret. 

Then, when they got into the room, which was 
all trimmed with evergreens and holly, and which 
had a most convenient fireplace and chimney for 
any good-natured person who might wish to drop 
down from the roof and take a look about, and 
then, if they wished to leave some remembrance of 
the call—why, the room was large enough to hold 
even a good-sized yacht, a much larger one than 
could be taken through the chimney. Just now a 
beautiful wood fire burned on the hearth. All the 
presents were displayed most conspicuously: drum 
and complete uniform ; a velocipede that would be 
big enough for Frank for two years more; a train 
of cars with a locomotive that whistled most shrilly, 
and tops and games and—well, you know what a 
boy’s play-room would hold after Christmas—a boy 
who had grandmothers and grandfathers and 
uncles and aunts and cousins. Ot course there was 
a chorus of “oh’s!” and “ah’s!” and “ jolly’s!” 
and “ beautiful’s !” and “perfectly lovely’s!” enough 
to satisfy any boy, and Frank was very happy. 
Everything went off in the most charming manner 
both in the play-room and in the dining-room, and 
Frank’s mamma was very happy. Frank had been 
most generous, and not one frown or cross word 
was heard. 

At last the table was cleared, and it was that ex- 
pecting moment before the dessert comes in, and 
when it came there was a universal “ Oh!” for on 
the broad, flat silver tray, covered with a napkin, 
was a chicken, a duck, a cat with her tail most 
beautifully curled about her, a dog whose tail 
was ready to wag, a horse with head upand ready 
to prance over the table, a camel with a perfect 
hump, and a solemn-looking elephant in pink and 
yellow. Each animal was laid on a pretty glass 
dish, and Frank watched anxiously, knowing his 
would be last. When he saw his mamma put the 
elephant on the plate meant for Tom, he gave one 
howl, and the picture shows his face as he went out. 
of the dining-room saying, “ I wanted the elephant !” 

The lunch party was spoiled; nobody wanted 
their cream, and five little quiet figures walked sol- 
emnly out the front door. : 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A TRUE 
PROPHET. 


By THE Rev. LyMAn ABBOTT. 


HE preacher, the teacher, the father, the mother, 
every one who undertakes to inspire another 
with the divine life, to communicate to another 
from his own soul the divine experience, is a proph- 
et; in some sense a priest also, because in some 
sense a mediator between God and the human soul. 
The lesson assigned to us for our study to-day indi- 
cates some of the characteristics of a true priest 
and prophet, in its prophetic portraiture of one 
who was a link between the Old Covenant and the 
_ New; who was at once the last of the Hebrew proph- 
ets and the first of the Christian preachers. This 
suggests to. us the topic for our reflections : the true 
prophet. 

I. This prophet was well born. If depravity is 
hereditary, so also is piety; if selfishness, so also 
is consecration. John the Baptist was the son of a 
pious priest ; righteous before God; in all the com- 
mandments (the weightier matters of the law, 
justice, mercy, truth), in all the ordinances of the 
law (the minor matters of ritual and observance), 
blameless: He was born of prayer, nurtured in 
piety, a child of consecration, filled with the Holy 
Ghost from before his birth. He was born into 
holiness, and needed not to be born again, because 
born of the Holy Spirit in his birth. Blessed is he 
whose preparation for life began with a pious 
father and mother ; who inherits godliness. This 
is where preparation for the office of a prophet 
should begin—before birth. 

II. “He shall drink neither wine nor strong 
drink.” And yet the Master came eating and 
drinking, and was the greater prophet of the two. 
.The one practiced total abstinence, the other tem- 
perance ; but both exercised self-control. The true 
prophet is never a self-indulgent creature. His 
body is in subjection; his soul is on top. He has 
self-mastery. His spiritual nature predominates 
over the animal; if not, in vain does he attempt to 
impart spiritual life to others. I will not say that 
he neither smokes nor drinks wine, any more than I 
will say he eats no luxurious viands; but he is not 
ruled by his palate, is not mastered by his appe- 
tite or his cigar. He is abstemious, though not 
necessarily an abstainer. Personally, I find it diffi- 
cult to make a harmonious picture of a wine-drink- 
ing, a smoking, a tobacco-chewing prophet; yet I 
am conscious of Puritan prejudices, and am sure 
that some wine-drinkers and smokers are divinely 
inspired prophets. But they are masters of them- 
selves ; they are not mastered by either the cup or 
the weed. 

III. The mission of the prophet is a well-defined 
mission. It is to turn the hearts of the children of 
Israelto God. To bring God into the hearts of men, 
to bring men to a knowledge of and a life in God— 
this is always the office of both priest and prophet. 
If he preaches ethics, that is righteousness, it is not 
merely to make earthly life more endurable, but to 
make access to God. If he teaches theology, it is not 
to secure adherence to a creed, but companionship 
with the Father. If he conducts public worship, 
it is not to conciliate God,.but to conduct human 
hearts into the consciousness of the Eternal Presence. 
He who can do this is a prophet, by whatever name 
he is called, whatever instruments he usés. At the 
last the question will be of parent, Sunday-school 
teacher, preacher, not, How luxuriously did he feed 
and clothe his children? not, What catechism did 
he teach them? not, What congregations did he 
have? but, Did he turn the hearts of men to the 
knowledge and the love of God ? The prophet comes 
that he may bring to men life eternal ; “and this is 
life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 

1V. Therefore the prophet preaches never him- 
self, never a doctrine or a philosophy ; he preaches 


Christ. He is a forerunner. He goes before the 


_ Messiah, is a Voice in the wilderness crying, Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord. His message is al- 
ways, Behold the Lamb of God. He is not merely a 
philosopher teaching truth; not merely a historian 
speaking of the past. He is a witness pointing to 
a present Christ; he is a prophet going before and 
preparing the way for a coming Christ. We are 
saved by hope; and hope is not historical but antic- 
ipatory. Too exclusive emphasis has been laid on 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 5, 1890. 


historical Christianity. Out of that grows a pres- 
ent and a personal Christianity which is yet more 
important ; and out of that a prophetic and expect- 


| ant Christianity not less important. The true 


prophet has his face toward the future; his voice is 
the voice of anticipation. 

V. Going forth in this spirit, he beyins with the 
home, and reaches out to the whole family in heaven 
and earth. He promotes concord in the home; 
concord in the nation ; concord among the nations. 
His test is first pure, then peaceable. His gospel 
is a gospel of peace. If he girds on a sword, it is 
only to beat down division walls, to slay enmity 
and hate and all uncharitableness. He should not 
strive nor cry. He should not, will not, give his 
time and strength to endless questionings. He will 
seek peace and pursue it. He will give scant atten- 
tion to disputes about words and formularies; will 
seek first to turn all hearts toward God, and then, 
both as a result and as a means, the hearts of all 
toward each other. He will have always a twofold 
yet single objective point—to establish the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. And 
this by rebuking the folly of disobedience and con- 
verting it into the wisdom of justice and righteous- 
ness.” 

VI. The end of all this is to make a people pre- 
pared for the Lord; prepared to be his dwelling- 
place, that he may tabernacle among them; pre- 
pared to be his temple, that his glory may dwell 
with them. This is the end of all priesthood and 
prophecy, of all rituals and creeds, of all public 
worship and religious teachings. And he who con- 


tributes to this great end of life and history is great 


in the sight of the Lord, for he has been a co-worker 
with God, and has accepted and fulfilled, accord- 
ing to the measure of his ability, the mission which 
he is permitted to share with his divine Master. 

Under this New Covenant, all Christ’s disciples 
are prophets (Acts ii., 17, 18), and we may all find 
in these characteristics of our Christian office les- 
sons for our own life and character. 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Luke begins his Gospel with John the Baptist, as 
one who was going to speak about the daylight would 
commence with the dawn. For, like the dawn, he went 
before the Sun of Righteousness, which was shortly to 
arise.—[Calvin. 

The Lord’s second coming is like his first, openly 
announced, incredulously doubted, patiently expected. 
—([Lange. 

Even in the very first chapter of Luke, woman, so 
long thrown into obscurity by the shadow of man, 
begins, in the person of Mary and Elizabeth, to take 
her place in the foreground by the heroism of her 
faith.—[ Lange.—But how as to Miriam, Deborah, Han- 
nah, Huldah, Ruth, Esther ? 

The nobility of John is founded on a long succession, 
not of kings nor of great captains, but of persons con- 
secrated to God.—[ Quesnel. 

When God begins a new work, he does not scorn- 
fully break with the instrument by which the past 
work has been effected. The Temple itself, the center 
of the theocracy, becomes the cradle of the new cove- 
nant of the worship in spirit and in truth.—[Godet. 

The apprehension of the presence of the God of 
spirits by faith goes down sweetly with us, whereas the 
sensible apprehension of an angel dismays us.’ Holy 
Zachary that was wont to live by faith thought he 
should die when his sense was begun to be set on 
work.—[ Bishop Hall. 

John the Baptist, like Isaac and Samuel, is the chil 
of many foregone prayers.—[Cowles. 

God’s generous answers of prayer are perpetually a 
surprise to our unbelief.—[ Abbott. 

‘Fear not” is the first utterance of the dawn of the 
Gospel. 

True greatness results from personal holiness and 
the moral authority accompanying it.—([Godet. 

Why may we not believe that the children of godly 


_ parents, given in answer to prayer, and similarly conse- 


crated, may be, from the mother’s womb, true children 
of God ?—[ Abbott. 

The wisdom of the just. ‘The world too has its 
wisdom, but a perverse and therefore destructive wis- 
dom, which is ever pronounced to be vanity.”—[ Calvin. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CLASS. 


What is it to be righteous before God ? 
What lesson from this picture of a people praying for 


a praying priest ? 


1‘*To turn the hearts of the fathers unto the children ”’ is 
either, literally, to produce domestic concord, or, figuratively, 
to turn the hearts of Israel—the fathers—to the Gentiles—the 
children. See Isaiah xxix., 22; lxiii., 16. Perhaps both are 
implied. 

2 The disobedient in (not to) the wisdom of the just ; 7. ¢., 
he will turn the disobedient from the folly of their disobedi- 
ence by bringing them to share in the wisdom of righteous- 
ness. 


Search for other “fear nots” of the Bible. What 
lessons do the comparisons teach ? 
What birthdays are really joy-begetting birthdays ? 


What constitutes greatness in the sight of the Lord ? . 


What lessons may we personally learn for our lives 
from this characterization of John the Baptist ? 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE TRIBES. 


‘By tHE Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. 


‘** Whither the tribes go up, even the tribes of the Lord.”’— 
Ps, exxii., 4. 
HE text refers to the visit of the tribes of Israel 
to the Holy City, the command for which is: 
“Three times in the year shall all the males 
appear before the Lord thy God in the place which 
he shall choose.” These pilgrimages took to the 
city the freshness and simplicity of rural experi- 
ences, and sent, in ten thousand streams among the 
hills and valleys, influences and thoughts of which 
those in the provinces must otherwise have remained 
in ignorance. Everything in the Hebrew economy 
was educational. The sacrifices were not isolated 
events; they were connected with the past by 
sacred associations, pointed toward a future of ra- 


diant hope, and were linked with great experiences © 


in national and spiritual life. Occasions which 
compel us to number our mercies and live with our 
hopes, for even a little while, relieve the monotony 
of common life and inspire by recollections of what 
has been and promise of what shall be. 

Formerly there were great religious anniversaries 
in our country, but they have died out in the chill- 
ing atmosphere of denominationalism and _ been 
buried beneath the accumulated engagements of a 
people always occupied with business and pleasure. 
And yet the advantage which results from the fre- 
quent assembling of Christians is not entirely lost ; 
for, within narrower lines than formerly, anniver- 
saries are still observed. They are gatherings of 
the separate denominations, but the denominations 
now are larger than the mass was not many years 
ago. And, then, it must be recognized that, as 
formerly the tendency was to narrow the lines of 
fellowship, so now it is to broaden them. All the 
branches of the Presbyterian Church have had 
their councils; all the branches of the Episcopal 
Church have held their conferences ; and now there 
is projected a great Pan Congregational gathering 
soon to assemble in London. 

As the result of a process of evolution, conven- 


tions of those interested in religious and social sub- 


jects are very generally held in the autumn. It is, 
therefore, a good time for a consideration of what 
the tribes of our Israel are doing, and what testi- 
monials they are bearing concerning the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. 

Let us consider some of the bodies recently in 
session in the interests of philanthropy and relig- 
ion. 
In St. George’s Church in New York was gath- 
ered the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, with its 
more than sixty bishops and its hundreds of dele- 
gates. The Episcopal Church has a grand ministry, 
a noble and historic liturgy, many consecrated lay- 
men, and in two respects is doing a work unsur- 
passed by any other denomination: it is carrying 
its almost perfect service to thousands who are not 
reached by any preaching, and is also doing great 
things among the poor of the cities. 

Early in the autumn a convention assembled at 
Lake Mohonk to consider methods for promoting 
the welfare of the Indian. And that annual meet- 
ing, convened by courtesy of the Quaker manager 
of a great hotel, has been the means by which the 
entire policy of the Nation in her control of the 
Indians has been lifted from the level of selfishness 
and barbarism to something worthy of a Christian 
State. 


In Worcester, about the middle of October, was. 


held the triennial meeting of the National Council 
of Congregational Churches. ‘This Council repre- 
sents all the churches of our order in the United 
States, and brings together for conference those 
who are doing the Lord’s work in different parts of 
the land and among all conditions of life. It has 
no authority ; it can decide nothing ; it cannot pass 
any binding vote; it cannot tell people what they 
shall believe or what they shall do. But it is all 
the more significant because without authority. 
There is something grand in the very fact that 
Christians have such confidence in truth and right 
that they are willing simply to deliberate and get 
all possible light, then publish their deliberations 


1 Pastor Congregational church, Montclair, N. J. 
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and leave them to their own inherent value for in- 
fluence among the churches. 

Fer the first time in half a century, the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
met this year in New York. It now represents Con- 
gregational churches almost exclusively, although 
it formerly was the organ through which the 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches did their 
foreign work. It is the oldest missionary organiza- 
tion in America, and is sectarian only because that 
which was founded and at first carried on as a 
union society has been left in the hands of Congre- 
gationalists. For about a quarter of a century the 
President of the society was the venerable and now 
sainted Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, the 
man who has been well called a university in him- 
self. The present President is the Rev. Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn. During the past few years 
the policy of the Board has been subjected to 
searching criticism because of the position taken by 
some of its officers, and sustained by a majority of 
its members, concerning certain theological ques- 
tions now in dispute in all denominations. We 
need not enter into the merits of the discussion ; it 
is sufficient to say that the narrow policy has been 
opposed by many of the most eminent, spiritual, 
and generous of all who have ever been connected 
with the society. But the question is gradually 
settling itself to the satisfaction of all. We are 
beginning to see that a rule which would drive from 
their pulpits many of the most honored and de- 
voted and spiritually successful pastors of all 
dengminations should not be applied to those who 
are willing to leave home and country and friénds 
to labor among the heathen. Because I believe 
that this larger and nobler view is coming to be 
recognized as the true one, and because I am sure 
that the churches will soon control the distribution 
of their own gifts, I do not for a moment waver in 
my allegiance to this grand society, whose mission- 
aries are in all quarters of the globe, and whose 
converts are numbered by tens of thousands. 
Why should we let a petty theological difference 
cause embarrassment to those who are at the front 
in conflict with the world-power? If others are 
willing to, [am not. And I am sure that the 
largest and noblest and most God-honoring inter- 
pretation of Christianity is as sure to prevail as the 
sun is to shine. ; 

There is yet one more gathering of Christians 
which claims our attention: the annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association, the society 
whose chief object is the education and Christianiza- 
tion of the freedmen. It also extends its work to 
all the subject races in our nation—African, Indian, 
and Chinese. ‘The task of this society is measure- 
less and imperative ; none more important is before 
the American churches. The foreign work is great, 
but other nations will carry it on, whatever we do. 
The importance of the home missionary work also 
cannot be exaggerated. But when it is remembered 
that the African race in this country is increasing 
faster than the white, even when increase by immi- 
gration is included ; when it is remembered that 
there are to-day eight million blacks instead of four 
million, as at the close of the war; when itis 
remembered that caste prejudice is making possible 
a conflict of races ; when we face the increase of the 
colored population in the near future; when it is 
remembered that every black man has a vote which 
he will soon know how to use; and when it is still 
further remembered that no other nation is helping 
in this work—that it is altogether American—I am 
sure few will differ from me when I say that there 
is no more important missionary privilege than this 
before American Christians. 

Mention must now be made of two conventions 
which, more than any distinctly religious gatherings, 
show the progress of practical Christianity. | 

The Congress of American Nations which has 
already convened in Washington is a most signifi- 
cant sign of the advancement of the new kingdom. 
Read the story of Mexico and Peru as Prescott has 


written it; read the horrible but true tales of blood- ’ 


shed and butchery in “ Westward Ho!” and compare 
them with the address at the first meeting of this 
Congress delivered by our Secretary of State. Listen 


‘to these words : “ The delegates . . . can show acon- 


ference which will permit no secret understanding 
on any subject; ...aconference which will tolerate 
no spirit of conquest, but will aim to cultivate an 
American sympathy as broad as both continents ; a 
conference which will form no selfish alliance against 
the older nations from which we are proud to claim 
inheritance ; a conference, in fine, which will seek 
nothing, propose nothing, endure nothing that is not, 
in the general sense of all the delegates, timely and 


wise and peaceful.” Again‘: “We believe that 
friendship, avowed with candor and maintained with 
gocd faith, will remove from the American States 
the necessity of guarding boundary lines between 
themselves with fortifications and military forces. 
We believe that standing armies, beyond those which 
are needed for public order and the safety of 
internal administration, should be unknown on both 
American continents. We believe that friendship 
and not force, the spirit of just law and not the 
violence of the mob, should be the recognized 
rule between American nations and in American 
nations.”” Think of such words sounding through 
Europe! Think of such words read by millions 
who are kept in poverty in order that standing 
armies may be supported! Think of such words 
cheered to the echo by descendants of those who 
stained the Andes with blood and established the 
Inquisition in Mexico! 

The Congress assembled in Brussels to con- 
sider the destruction of the slave trade is equally 
significant. It will require all the strength of 
Europe, and all the skill and wisdom ef her states- 
men, to accomplish it; but the point to be empha- 
sized is that there was such a gathering. It is 
more significant than the decision of Germany to 
spend thirty-two million marks on her navy, for by 
and by that navy will be useless; it is more sig- 
nificant than the unrest in the East, for there will 
sometime be a congress of the nations of Europe 
like that in America. It is one of the most en- 
couraging of all the signs of the times. 

These are some of the convocations. which have 
assembled this autumn, or will assemble in the 
near future, to consider man’s duty to man, and to 
plan for the extension of the kingdom of God. 
Let us now turn to certain great facts made promi- 


nent by these assemblies and recent similar gather- 


ings. 
The tendency of things in the Christian world is 
toward broadness. The higher a man climbs the 
farther he can see. The landscape does not look 
the same from the crest of Mont Blane as from the 
valley of Chamouni. Christians to-day are climb- 
ing the spiritual mountains, therefore they can see 
farther and more truly; and as they know one 
another better and the Word of God more thor- 
oughly, they take wider visions. Furthermore, the 
ocean seems now little more thana ferry. Men 
think as little of going from New York to Europe 
as formerly of going to Washington. Australia is 
nearer than England was fifty years ago. The 
nations are touching elbows; they are learning 
from one another and feeling for each other. The 
brotherhood of the race is more distinctly realized. 
Notice a few facts. 

A Roman Catholic Cardinal has within a few 
years published in one of our Protestant papers the 
statement that Romanists do not consider accept- 
ance of Romish doctrine essential to salvation. 
Compare this with Inquisition times. In matters 
of reform, Roman bishops and Protestant ministers 
often work side by side. This shows that the 
officials of the Church dare not plant themselves on 
the narrow platform of their predecessors. They 
are influenced and modified by the spirit of the 
time. The Zeitgeist is pervading even the coun- 
cils of the Vatican and the College of the Propa- 
ganda. 

Take the question of fellowship in the Episcopal 
Church. At the Congress of Churches in Hartford 
a few years since, an extreme ritualist said, in 
presence of Christians of all denominations: “ I 
am a High Church Episcopalian, and, what is more, 
I ama Puseyite; but I want you to understand 
that I consider the ordination of every minister in 
this assembly just as valid as my own.” That man 
is now a bishop in a Western diocese. The Presi- 
dent of the Congress, also an Episcopalian, said : 
“We must soon come to exchange of pulpits with 
other churches, and that is both logical and right.”’ 
At the last Lambeth Conference, composed of 
bishops of Episcopalian churches throughout the 
world, the question of exchange of pulpits was 
raised, and voted against by an overwhelming 
majority ; but the question was raised, which was 
significant, and the following bishops voted in favor 
of it: the Bishop of New Zealand; the Bishop of 
Ripon, one of the ablest of all English bishops ; 
and the two who by common consent of Christians 
of other denominations would be placed at the head 
of bishops in this country—Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota, and Bishop Potter, of New York. 
When Bishop Whipple and Bishop Potter, in Lam- 
beth Palace in London, vote for exchange of pulpits 
with other churches, it is safe to say that the Epis- 
copalian world is rapidly broadening. Ecclesias- 


ticism among Protestants exists chiefly in rural 
districts and among the more ignorant. 

Turn, now, to certain significant facts indicating 
broader views of Christian doctrine. Here our 
illustrations must be drawn from the Presbyterian 
Church. 

At the last Pan-Presbyterian Council in London 
the most prominent paper was by Dr. Marcus 
Dods, of Glasgow, accounting for modern doubt ; 
and he was so vigorous and direct that he was 
largely criticised by Americans. The chief theo- 
logical chair in Scotland was recently vacant, and 
this same man, who is easily ghief in the Scottish 
Church, both for scholarship and for intellectual 
and spiritual power, was elected to the vacancy, in 
the face of furious opposition, by a vote simply 
overwhelming. 

The English Presbyterian Church has already 
decided to revise the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. The last Moderator of the English General 
Assembly, Dr. Alexander McLeod, of Birkenhead, 
said, in his opening sermon on the New Reforma- 
tion, that the greatest tribute which could be paid 
to the Christianity of the reformed churches since 
Calvin was that they had been able to hold to their 
— of Faith and not give up their faith in 

d. 

At the last meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United States, held in New York City last May, 
the question of the revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession was raised, most respectfully considered, 
and referred to the various presbyteries to learn 
whether revision is desired. It will not be carried. 
It will be decided in the negative by a large vote. 
But to show the trend of things, notice the action 
of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, N. J., of 
which the ministers in Princeton College and Theo- 
logical Seminary are members. Dr. James McCosh 
spoke in favor of the revision, and Professor B. B. 
Warfield in opposition. Among other things, Dr. 
McCosh said: “ There is danger in stirring up this 
matter, but there is more danger in ignoring it or 
postponing it. . . . There is a want in our Confes- 
sion of a clear and prominent utterance, such as we 
have in the Scriptures everywhere, of the love of 
God to all men, and of the free gift of Jesus Christ 
and of salvation to all men, not to the elect alone. 
I find that some of our best and soundest young 
men are turned from their inclination to enter upon 
the ministry, or, having entered upon it, are annoyed 
and hindered, by a few obnoxious phrases that keep 
staring them in the face, and by the absence of the 
complete recognition of the infinite love and mercy 
of God. . . . Our Confession meets the heresies 
of the seventeenth century, but not the heresies 
of the nineteenth. I confess, too, that I should 
like to have in the Presbyterian Church a shorter 
and clearer creed than the Westminster Confes- 
sion. Our theologians do not accept it as a 
whole. Among the theological seminaries, some 
reject one part, some reject another, all reject some- 
thing.” These are the words of the most eminent 
minister and educator in America, the venerable 
ex-President of Princeton College. But his words 
are not so significant as the defense of the Confes- 
sion by Professor Warfield, the successor of the two 
Hodges in the theological chair in Princeton Semi- 
nary. Among his reasons for opposing the revision 
were the following: That the free and safe formula 
on which the Confession is adopted relieves the 
subscribers from all necessity for seeking to conform 
to the Confession in all its propositions; that, 
even if the Confession were revised, it could not be 
made the expression of the personal faith of the 
thousands of office-bearers in the Church; that the 
presbytery was unwilling to mar the subject of so 
venerable and admirable a document, which should 
be preserved for its historical character and value. 
Other reasons are given, but these are all that bear 
on our subject.- Consider carefully the positions of 
these two representatives of the Princeton school i 
the Presbyterian Church. Dr. McCosh says: “ mh 
Confession does not properly set forth the love , 
God ; it contains things which are not according to 
Scripture; it meets the heresies of the seventeenth 
century, but not those of the nineteenth; we all 
reject parts of it ; let us make a new creed which 
shall represent our real position.”’ Professor War- 
field says : “‘ Let us keep this creed because it relieves 
the subscribers from all necessity for seeking to 
conform to the Confession in all its propositions.” 
After such manly, outspoken utterances from its 
acknowledged leaders, who shall dare to judge, by 
the forms of words written in times of controversy 
two hundred and fifty years ago, the present atti- 
tude of the great Presbyterian Church of America 
on matters of doctrine? They are not guilty of 
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intellectual dishonesty. They do not claim to be- 
lieve all their creed. It may be a question as to 
what it shall do with the old battle-flag under which 
its victories have been won in the past; and it is 
not for others to criticise if it prefers to keep at 
the head of its columns the same old flag, even 
though it be in rags and tatters, when the fact is 
that that magnificent company of Christians has a 
broad outlook toward the future, and, with all the 
advancing army, is keeping time to the music of 
love and free grace for all the world. 

These illustrations from the Roman Catholic, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Presbyterian Churches 
show what is meant by the statement that the 
trend of things in the Christian world is toward 
broadness. Never were the essentials of Christian 
doctrine more firmly believed. The unity and 
spirituality of God, the offer of eternal life as a 
free gift in Jesus Christ, the reality of retribution 
as a sure and inevitable consequence of sin in this 
world and in all worlds and forever, the immortal 
life of man, heaven for all who forsake sin and 
return unto God, and all these facts bedded deep in 
the one great doctrine of the Trinity, were never 
more positively held than to-day, and were never so 
potent in their influence on life. 

These conventions also show that the trend of 
Christian life is more and more toward expression 
in practical forms. 

Our first illustration is the Conference on Indian 
Affairs at Lake Mohonk, devoted to the temporal 
as well as spiritual welfare of the Indians. The 
leaders in this movement are Christians, and so 
this may be considered an example of the practical 
form which nineteenth century Christianity is tak- 
ing. 
‘The second illustration is the National Council of 


Congregational Churches recently held in Worcester. | 


Not one subject was theological—no other-world- 
liness about that programme! These were the 
themes for special papers: ‘“‘The Church and the 
Young,” Need of Bible Study,” “ The De- 
ficiency in Ministerial Supply, and How.it May be 
Remedied,” “ The Church and the Workingman,” 
“Religion and the Public Schools.” Among the 
topies for special reports were these: “ Schools in 
the New West,”’ “ Intemperance,” “ Christian Work 
in Great Cities,” “Marriage and Divorce.” The 
greatest discussion of the Council was that which 
concerned the caste question in the South. Not 
one moment was provided for doctrines; all the 
time was given to something which links itself with 
life and spiritual progress. 

In the sermon preached by Bishop Whipple at 
the opening of the Episcopal Convention in New 
York, we find these words: ‘“‘ We are perplexed by 
the unbelief and sin of our time. In these yearn- 
ings of humanity, in its clubs, its brotherhoods and 
orders, in their readiness to share all things with 
their brothers, I see unconscious prophecies of the 
brotherhood of all men as the children of one God 
and Father. . . . Awful problems stare us in the 
face—the centralization of swarms of souls in the 
cities; the wealth of the nation in fewer hands; 
competition making a life-and-death struggle for 
bread ; the poorest sinking into hopeless despair, 
and the richest often forgetting that the Lazarus 
at his gate is a child of the same God and Father. 
We, too, must send our best men and women 
wherever there is sin, sorrow, and death, to work 
and suffer, and, if need be, to die, for Christ.” 
This is practical preaching, it is Christly preach- 
ing! But there is something more than preach- 
ing to show. That Convention was held in St. 
George’s Church—a church whose doors are never 
shut and whose pews are free to all ; a church which 
is not only a society for saving men hereafter, but 
for improving and ennobling them in this life. It 
is a bright example of the tending of Christianity 
to become more practical. Look further. 

There was recently a great strike of dock labor- 
ers in London. Justice was on the side of the 
workingmen, and this was recognized by almost 
every one except the employers. In that struggle, 
where was the Christian Church? Let the exam- 
ple of the venerable Cardinal Manning, going daily 
to confer with the strikers and using all his efforts 
in their behalf, answer for the Roman Church. 
The Bishop of London let it be known that his sym- 
pathy was all with the workingmen. The Salvation 
Army fed daily eight or ten thousand of the fami- 
lies of the strikers, at a charge of a farthing or a 
half-penny a head. The Established churches and 
the Nonconformist churches worked side by side, 
not in telling the strikers to be good and ‘they 
would go to heaven when they died, but in supply- 
ing their wants day by day and advising them to 


| the most heroie and constant service. 


courses of wisdom and moderation. In an English 
paper are stated such facts as these: “Seven 
hundred men breakfast each day at St. George's 
Chapel; at Shaftesbury Mission Hall refresh- 
ments are distributed daily to about a thousand ; 
the Rev. F. W. Newland and his church are giving 
a dinner to four hundred and fifty children daily ; 
Latimer Chapel distributed last week four thousand 
loaves,” and so the record runs on. In the City 
Temple a meeting of sympathy was held and ad- 
dressed by Dr. Clifford, the leading Baptist minis- 
ter of London after Mr. Spurgeon; Hugh Price 
Hughes, the leading Methodist ; John McNeil, the 
leading Presbyterian; Dr. Joseph Parker and Dr. 
Hannay, Congregationalists. A collection was 
taken and resolutions were adopted—“ one an ex- 
pression of the reasonableness of the strikers’ de- 
mands and a hope of their speedy concession, the 
other affirming the need of continued help during 
the winter while the men would be unusually poor 
because of what they had lost by the strike.” And 
yet some idiots declare that the Church has no sym- 
pathy for the workingman! If it had been feeding 
the poor indiscriminately, it would have been open to 
criticism, but it was not ; it was, in a practical way, 
helping the poor man in his struggle against wealth 
without heart. And the strikers won—won with- 
out bloodshed and almost without public criticism ; 
and their moderation and success were largely be- 
cause they were kept, by the food supplied, from 
being maddened by poverty, and preserved from 
extravagant demands by the sympathy and daily 
counsel of Christian men. This is practical Chris- 
tianity ; it shows that the Church of the Good 
Samaritan is growing. 

Behind these assemblies of Christians of all de- 
nominations are distinctly seen two great truths 
which are more and more clearly recognized as 
governing truths in the development of the 
thought and life of our time. They are, the im- 
manence of God and the supremacy of Jesus 
Christ. Workers who seldom give thought to that 
which is really impelling them are not aware of 
what an influence these two facts have on the de- 
velopment of events. Men who cry, “ Away with 
doctrine! give us the practical things,” are laying 
hold of these two practical doctrines, and, because 
of their unrecognized faith in them, are doing for 
humanity the best work which history has yet 
witnessed. 

It is precisely because God is more and more 
recognized in everything that men are inspired to 
Who is that 
wretch wallowing in the slime of vice and drunken- 
ness? Who is that child being trained in an en- 
vironment which makes virtue an impossibility ? 
Who is that woman standing shivering and alone, 
swallowing tears and shudderingly asking, “ Which 
is more to be dreaded, the cold waters, or the colder 
hearts of those who will not see what is crushing 
me ’”’ That drunkard is something more than flesh 
and blood, a wreck of humanity. Just as he is, 
there is something divine in him, and it is this 
which we want to save. That child has in him 
something which takes hold on Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary and the throne of God, and is capable of end- 
less development; therefore he is worth dying for. 
That poor woman who has been wronged, crushed 
by the very ones who should have protected her, 
is a sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus the Son of 
God ; and, whatever her name, the divine within 
her soiled and broken body is crying for release 
from its captivity. It is because there is some- 
thing of God in humanity that it is worth what it 
costs to redeem it. The Psalmist realized this 
doctrine of the divine immanence or indwelling 
when he cried, “ Whither shall I flee from thy 
presence?” If he went to the uttermost part of 
the sea, God was there; if he made his bed in hell, 
God was there. The God who is on the horizon of 
the sea and in the abysses of the underworld is in 
all the depths of humanity ; and because he is in all 
our brothers—white or black, good or bad, educated 
or ignorant—we sacrifice to save them; and it is 
the same God in us inspiring the sacrifice. In all 
these efforts to make the dumb world speak and 
the blind world see, we find witness to the doctrine 
which is growing more and more in the conscious- 
ness of the church—the immanence of God. 

The other truth is the practical supremacy of 
Jesus Christ. His name is no more used as a charm, 
and seldom is it made a bone of contention. Never 
more will the church be sundered by controversies 
concerning the nature of Him who said, “ No man 
knoweth the Son save the Father.”” The world has 
grasped a nobler truth: Christ reveals God as a 
motive for service, and reveais man to himself that 


longer and the battle-flag be furled.” 


he may long for salvation. ‘To-day the Jesus who 
walked among the hills and valleys of Palestine 
has more followers than ever, and to day his words, 
“He that is not against us is for us,” have more 
weight than ever. Christians now.do not quarrel 
about his divinity, thus denying it; they do not 
waste time over the hopeless question of how God 
and man can be one and the same; in the midst of 
so many mysteries they expect that the unparalleled 
personality of Jesus Christ will also be mysterious. 
And they are bowing before the blood-stained cross 
of the Saviour of the world, crying: “ Master, we 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” And so we are 
reconstructing our theology, and taking for its cen- 
ter Christ’s revelations concerning God and man; 
are learning to tolerate in our political economy no 
theories which do not square with the Golden Rule 
and the law of love; are finding out as never 
before that | | 
‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, © 
He made and loveth all.” 


These gatherings of the tribes are showing no 
more such mobs as the Council at Nicea, but con- 
secrated men and women who realize that the be- 
ginning and end of Christianity is to say to Jesus 
the Christ, “ Master, what wilt thou have us todo?” 
and then, in the strength of God, to go about 
doing it. 

Turn your eyes around the horizon, what do you 
see? Churches without record of beneficent action ? 
Yes, no doubt. Churches wasting time on myste- 
ries which the angels have desired to look into and 
eannot? Yes, without doubt. Churches filled with 
rich men and women, blazing with jewels, and 
dressed in such costly robes that the poor do not 
dare to go near them? Churches with pew-rents 
which practically shut the poor out? Yes, you see 
all this, but this is not all, and it is not the most. 
You see that Christian people are getting broader 
and truer views of God and man ; you see that the 
doctrine of the divine omnipresence is beginning 
to mean something ; you see that the most conserva- 
tive churches are fot allowing any supposed obliga- 
tion to creed to stand in the way of individual obli- 
gation to God for what they believe and what they 
do; you see that al) things are tending toward broad-. 
ness—not the broadness which indicates shallow. 
ness, but the broadness indicating that the volume 
of the river has increased so that it can no longer 
be kept within the narrow banks hitherto confining 
it. And this is but one side of the horizon. You 
look to the other, and see that the whole landscape 
is getting warm and beautiful as the kindly sun 
shines uponit. And what do you find? Christian 
men planning and working to make the Indian a 
man, a citizen, a Christian; Christian men meeting 
to speed the time in which nations shall learn war 
no more, in which “the war-drum shall throb no 
You see 
churches planning and praying for the uplifting of 
men in this present life; you see a great missionary 
organization, with evangels of love and service in 
every land, meeting to consider how their work 
may be increased; you see assembled at the bid- 
ding of a king representatives of nations to take 
measures to save from suffering ignorant savages 
thousands of miles from the place of meeting ; you 
see holy men and saintly women threading the 
alleys and climbing to the garrets of the great cities 
to tell thieves and harlots and outcasts of every 


‘name that they are the children of God, and that 


their Father’s house is open for them if they will 


only go home; you see, not a divided host, but, . 


under the benignant sun and translucent sky, a 
mighty army, with many of its flags torn and time- 
worn, moving together against poverty, vice, and 
selfishness, against whatever belittles and degrades. 
And over all alike is the one banner with the now 
shining Cross, and in every mouth is the angels’ 
song: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace.” 


The kingship of Christ must be cherished in~ 


sacred memory. “We will remember Thy love 
more than wine; the upright love Thee.” Memory ! 
How sad it may be! A living, burning hell in a 
man’s daily existence! ‘Think of the drunkard re- 
calling his nights of revelry and days of woe; the 
miser pondering over his years of greed and self- 
seeking; the tyrant, his reign of oppression; the 
prodigal, his career of spending. How dark this 
picture! How memory may blacken life’s pros- 
pects! 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, ees with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


I am working in a town permeated with infidelity. Spirit- 
ualism, Christian Science, and Universalism have full swing. 
Carpenters, maions, painters, work on Sunday, and secular 
concerts are given in the so-called Universalist church on 
the evening of that day. -The Christian churches have 
united for revival work. What honest part can | take in 
that work ? Was Finney’s work, is Moody's work, based on 
a mistake ? Is all well if only ‘‘ moral insincerity ”’ is lack- 
ing ? Is there a truer way to persuade sinners to turn to G 
with hearty repentance than the old way of pointing them 
to Christ as the loving Saviour, and acceptance of him as the 
only way of salvation ? C. 

Reading between the lines of this inquiry, we have 
to answer: Do full justice to whatever of truth is 
held by any opponent. Avoid controversy. Preach 
the Gospel positively, broadly, sympathetically. Make 
it clear that every human interest is a concern of 
Christ’s, and all honest work part of the Christian call- 
ing. Preach Christ as a sanctifier of character, as well 
as the sacrifice for sin—the Saviour of society as well 
as of the individual. Preach that “ coming to Jesus ” 
includes coming loyally and thoroughly to his standard 
of character and duty. Preach ethically and Bibli- 
cally. Insist on essential Christianity as loving God 
and imitating Christ. Unite with neighbors in revival 
work so far as you can in consistency with these 


principles. 


What, in your opinion, is the reason that David, when he 
removed the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem, did not 
move the old tabernacle also, instead of continuing the wor- 
ship of God in two places ? W. a. G. 

Probably deference to popular prejudices and pref- 
erences. Religious innovations must be made gradu- 
ally. The Book of Kings, though opposed to worship 
in “the high places” after the temple was built, rec- 
ognizes it as legitimate until then. See 1 Kings iii., 


2,3 


Please inform me if you agree with the modern missionary 
interpretation of Matt. xxviii., 19, which asserts that this 
missionary commission was not given to the eleven, but to 
the whole body of believers. If you hold tothis view, please 
give me your reasons for it. C.R. Bb. 

We do. Our reasons for thinking that it was said to 
others with the eleven are (1) that “ some doubted ”— 
see verse 17—which could hardly at that time apply to 
the eleven ; (2) that this mountain meeting seems to 
be the only case when the assembly mentioned in 1 Cor. 
xy., 6, could have taken place ; (3) that the chief ob- 
jection to this view may be explained as arising from 
the condensed brevity of Matthew’s narrative. See 
Ellicott, Geikie, and Andrews, with others. 


What commentaries on the Bible, including the Revised 
Version, do you consider the best, and most in harmony with 
the advanced school ? L.W.S. © 

There is none answering to the above terms which 
covers the whole Bible. As to works on special books, 
individual preferences vary. If by “the advanced 
school” you mean such leaders as were sketched in 
The Christian Union of December 5, we think they 
would recommend such works as Delitzsch on Genesis, 
and Godet on Luke, John, and Romans (Funk & 
Wagnalls). Professor W. R. Smith’s works on the 
Old Testament (D. Appleton & Co.), and Professor 
A. B. Bruce’s on the Miracles and Parables (Arm- 
strong, New York), while not technically commentaries, 
answer the same purpose, and supply the defects of 
the usual commentaries. 


1. What is the best book to assist in the study of Sunday- 
school lessons? 2. Also, what is the best book to trace the 
derivation of words, to bring out the full significance of the 
word in its primitive meaning? I would like a list of books, 
with price, description, etc. T. F. B. 

1. The lessons for 1890 are from the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke, and cover the whole life of Christ. A 
good life of Christ, Geikie’s for instance, and a 
commentary on Luke, such as Godet’s, will prove help- 
ful. Of special helps the “ Lesson Commentary,” by 
Dr. Hurlburt, is one of the best. They can be ordered 
through any bookseller for about $5 in all. 2. Skeat’s 
(smaller) “ Etymological Dictionary” (Macmillan, 
New York; $2.50), Trench’s “Study of Words,” 
“English Past and Present,” “Glossary of English 
Words,” are very useful, and cost about a dollar each. 


What book will give me an account of the daily lives of 
the early Romans, their feasts, sports, manner and mode of 


life, and other matters of general interest which our stand- 


ard histories do not touch upon ? J.C. W. 
We know of no book in English devoted to that sub- 
ject. If you can read German, Friedlinder’s “Sitten- 
geschichte” will serve you. You will find, however, 
in Leighton’s * Roman History ” (a school-book) quite 
a full account of Roman life. 


Can you give me the name of the best commentaries pub- 
lished on the New Testament? Iam anxious to secure the 
best results of modern thought and research in purchasing a 
commentary, and would be obliged for any information you 
may be kind enough to give me. G. F.S. 


For a business man we incline to the “ Handy Com- 
mentary,” edited by Bishop Ellicott, and consisting of 


a dozen duodecimo volumes, with one other as an intro- 
duction (Whittier, Bible House, New York ; $10). 


The best Life of Paul, with his epistles—where can it 
be obtained, and at what price ? M. H. 

Conybeare aud Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,” 2 vols. in one, $3. Farrar’s “ Life and Work of 
St. Paul,” 1 vol., $1.50. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York.) 


In the “* Australian Ballot System’’ what provision is 
made for a voter who cannot read or waite? Please answer 
in your question column. L. 

Assistance is allowed to illiterate electors in Massa- 
chusetts, as in Great Britain, New Zealand, Canada, 
and Italy. In some of the Australian provinces illit- 
erates are disfranchised. ‘Tasmania expressly provides 
that assistance shall be rendered only to the blind. 
Under the Massachusetts act, and the proposed New 
York statute (Saxton bill), the illiterate may select one 
of the election officers to assist him. This, of course, 
makes quite plain how the man votes, and the ballot is 
not absolutely secret. Many of the returning officers 
in Great Britain in 1876 wished the privilege with- 
drawn, and a Parliamentary committee so recommend- 
ed. The number of men who plead illiteracy is, however, 
said to be smaller than the number of illiterates. 


Kindly inform me who are the publishers of the Oxford 
Helps to the Study of the Bible. ; A. W. 


Thomas Nelson & Son, New York. 


“C. H. C.,’”’ page 724, Christian Union, wants ‘‘ The Four 
in One.’ ‘Christ in the Gospels,’’ American revision 1881, 
James P. Cadman, A.M., Chicago, American Publishing 
Society of Hebrew; this is an interweaving of the four 
Gospels, revised text, as he asks for. oD &é.-B. 


A recent number of Christian Union had an inquiry for a 
book of Mrs. Mulock Craik’s entitled ‘* Noblesse Oblige.”’ I 
think ‘*‘ My Mother and I”? is the book, as I remember that 
phrase, ** noblesse oblige,’’ occurs quite often in that or. 


‘* There are letters, and letters.’’ When I was a Senior, a 
Freshman told me that John Bunyan originated the idiom by 
saying, ‘‘ There are books, and books.’’ I believe the Fresh- 
man, but want to be in the right about it. Who 


An excellent harmony of the Gospels in the Revised Ver- 
sion is Cadman’s (seventh edition, Scribners, New York, 
$1.50). Wethank A. B. J. for calling notice to it. 


~Revicious News. 


DR. STORRS ON THE PURITAN SPIRIT. 


HE Boston Congregational Club observed “ Fore- 
fathers’ Day,” on Wednesday of last week, by 
listening to an address on “The Puritan Spirit” 
by the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of Brooklyn. 
We make a few extracts from his address : | 


“The Puritan spirit, as such, is not to be identified, 
of course, with any specific form either of doctrine or 
of worship, since it has appeared in connection with 
many, and has continued, positive and permanent, while 
they have been widely and variously changed. The 
elements involved in it are essentially moral and ear- 
nestly practical, not theoretical, and they are not diffi- 
cult to ascertain and exhibit. The first is, I think we 
all shall agree, an intense conviction of that which is 
apprehended as truth, with a consequent desire to 
maintain and extend it, and to bring all others, if pos- 
sible, to accept it. It by no means follows, you observe, 
that what is thus apprehended is truth, or is truth in 
harmonious and complete exhibition. No man or body 
of men, according to our conception of things, is infal- 
lible on all subjects, or even on any, history being wit- 
ness ; and very different forms of thought have at 


different times drawn to themselves the intense .con- 


viction of human minds. Usually this concerns su- 
premely moral or religious propositions, rather thau 
those which are political or philosophical ; though the 
latter may, no doubt, take occasional supremacy as 
being involved in the others or closely associated with 
them. Usually, too, it is founded, you will notice, on 
personal inquiry, individual reflection, not on traditional 
impressions or external instruction ; and very largely 
it takes its aggressive and resolute force from personal 
experience, which seems, of course, to give an assur- 
ance that nothing else can. So the conviction_is sharp 
set and energetic, however narrow it may seem to those 
who do not share it. It may be wanting, as not unfre- 
queutly it has been, in breadth of view and clearness 
of perspective ; but it is never wavering or weak. 
It is, naturally, uncompromising toward what differs 
from or contradicts it; and it perhaps too easily makes 
one impatient of divergence in opinion, liable to sus- 
pect moral error in those not mentally agreeing with 
it. It is not particularly catholic in temper, and not 
usually conciliatory in forms of expressions ; and to 
those who do not have definite, urgent, and sovereign 
opinions, it may easily seem imperious and harsh, repel- 
lently arrogant. But it becomes, by reason of its 
strength, a very positive power in the world of thought. 
It leads one to risk much on his convictions, to be ut- 
terly bold on their behalf, and to be ready to stand or 
fall with them before God and the universe; and in 


this is always dignity and power. It is in exact antith- 
esis—this distinctive spirit—to that indifferent, pyr- 
rhonic temper, always popular in the world, and 
never more so than in our time, which thinks one 
opinion about as good as another—this more probable, 
perhaps, that more doubtful, but no one of all abso- 
lutely and certainly true. 

“The Puritan is he who looks for the absolute final 
dominion of righteousness on the earth, without which 
society never can be perfect, through which alone true 
welfare can be reached, in which the earth shall be 
illumined and morally crowned; who looks for this,. 
because he believes there is always one at the head of 
the universe intent on this and sure to achieve it. God 
is sublime to him, not so much because braiding the 
light, or launching the lightnings, or bending the 
heavens in an arch of circles which no telescope can 
search, as because He himself accepts righteousness as 
the law; and His government is august, because He will 
make this universal. Here is the key to the Puritan 
theology, wherever that has appeared in history. Here 
is the dominant note in the personal Puritan life. It is 
a determining fact in character. It associates souls in 
a mystic and wide communion. Men may call snch a 
man Quaker or Catholic, Cavalier or Roundhead, 
heretic or believer; he is as truly of the spiritual Puri- 
tan stock as if he had fought with Cromwell at Naseby, 
had faced the flame with the cheerfulness of Ridley, or 
had worshiped in the earliest and rudest huts of the 
Plymouth colony. I have specified three elements in 
the Puritan spirit. A fourth one must be added: a 
profound sense of the invisible world as the immortal 
realm of righteousness, and of the dignity of the nature 
of man, who is constitutionally related to that, and to 
the righteousness which is sovereign in it.” 


Of the deficiencies in the Puritan character Dr. 
Storrs said : 

“One of them, certainly, is a want of interest in 
things esthetic; in the product of fancy, of artistic 
genius, of dexterous skill, in what-has for its office to 
add the ornament of beauty to life. It is not by acci- 
dent that the Puritan spirit has been often inconoclastic, 
shattering statues or burning them into lime, melting in 
furnaces the rich and monumental brasses, shivering 
the loveliest stained glass as if it were frostwork on the 
window, cutting pictures in pieces, and once, at least, 
ening 9 £20,000—as it is said in my family tradition 
that a Puritan did—to Cromwell for permission to burn 
the pile of York-Minster. Not for the Puritan, in his 
reserved and haughty consciousness of supernal rela- 
tions, is the dainty sumptuousness of color, the majestic, 
symmetric grace of modeled marble, the rhythmic, rich, 
and stately height of noble architecture, the pathos and 
the mystery of music. His spirit has been too intense, 
his mind too heavily charged with urgent and imperial 
themes, his will too set and strenuous for achievement 
in the world-battle in which he feels himself engaged, 
to allow him to pause for things like these. They have 
seemed to him glittering and deceptive gauds; tinseled 
shows, hiding the sun; products of the pleasure-loving 
part of man’s nature, not ministering to truth and 
righteousness and to man’s supreme welfare. He has 
therefore dashed them before him as frail things, of no 
moral worth, and liable even to be dangerously allur- 
ing. 

In conclusion the speaker declared : . 


“We want the same temper, amid the changed 
world in which our personal lot has been cast, which 
has been in those who have stood, in ‘all their ages, 
against corruption in Church or in State, with hearts 
that no more failed, and brows that no more blanched, 
than does the rock before the rush of the storm; the 
same temper which was in our fathers two hundred and 
seventy years ago, when they left whatever was beauti- 
ful at home, in obedience to conscience, and faced, 
without flinching, the sea and the savage; when they | 


jssought not high things for themselves, and were joy- 


fully ready to be stepping-stones for others if: they 
might advance the kingdom of God; but when they 
gave to this New England a life which has molded its 
rugged strength from that day to this, and has made it 
a seminary of character and of power for all the land— 
a life, please God, which shall never be extinct among 
the stronger souls of men till the earth itself shall 
have vanished like a dream.” 


CANADA EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


By THE Rev. E. Barrass, D.D. 


FoR several years branches of the Evangelical 
Alliance have had a nominal existence in some 
of the cities and towns of Canada. In 1874 a 
grand meeting was held in Montreal—the year after 
the Evangelical Alliance met in New York; but 
nothing more was done until 1888, when a General 
Christian Conference was held in the same city, in 
October. It was numerously attended, and the 
volume which was published, containing a report of 
the proceedings, is one of great utility. It was 
resolved to reorganize the Evangelical Alliance for 
the Dominion, and hold meetings annually in cen- 
tral places. 

In accordance with this arrangement, the annual — 


meeting for 1889 was held in St. James’s Square 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, from December 3 
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to the 5th, inclusive. The first was an evening 
session, at which there was a small attendance. 
The Rev. Dr. Potts delivered the address of wel- 
come, to which responses were made by the Rev 
J. L. Murray and R. J. Bovie. 

The report of the Executive was not very en- 
couraging. The Rev. A. Campbell had been em- 
ployed part of the year as Traveling Secretary, but 
he stated that ‘‘ the public mind had been so much 
absorbed in the movement for equal rights that it 
became difficult to arrange meetings and obtain 
collections ” for the Alliance. He had, however, 
formed twenty-five branches. ‘The Executive had 
memorialized the Dominion Government, and also 
the Queen, in opposition to the celebrated Jesuits’ 
Estates bill. Senator Macdonald, the President 
of last year, had resigned, as his views did not har- 
monize with those of the Executive on this sub- 
ject. There was a small debt remaining on the 
work of the year. 

The objects contemplated are very similar to all 
branches of the Evangelical Alliance in all parts 
of the world: viz., to promote Christian unity 
among Protestant Churches; the preservation of 
the Lord’s Day from the encroachments of rail- 
way and shipping companies, and the maintenance 
of civil and religious liberty against the aggressions 
of Jesuits, Romanists, etc. One session was occu- 


pied with the Sabbath question. The principal 


speaker was Colonel Shepard, of New York. The 
Rev. Dr. Laidlaw read an elaborate paper on 
the same subject, in which he described the manner 
jn which the Sabbath is observed in various places 
both in America and Europe, and made some re- 
marks respecting our rulers who do not promote 
Sabbath observance in public works as much as they 
might. | 

Christian union occupied one whole session. 
Principals Grant, Austin, and Sheridan were the 
speakers. ‘The first gentleman argued strongly in 
favor of organic union, and could not see any in- 
superable difficulty in the way of its accomplish- 
ment. The two latter, however, were not so san- 
guine, but thought there might be a federal union, 
and in certain instances an amalgamation for 
specific work. 

The last day was wholly occupied with the ques- 
tion of Christian unity in relation to missions, tem- 
perance, and papal aggression. Dr. Parsons, Dr. 
Antliff, Dr. Cruchett, and others were the principal 
speakers. Judging from the attendance the interest 
in the various meetings was evidently increasing. 
Some would like to have a French Protestant 
Church, to labor entirely among the habitants: of 
the Province of Quebec ; but, however desirable such 
a united church may be, it is not probable that it 
will be accomplished, at least for a considerable 
time to come. The schools established by the 
various Protestant churches are all crowded to their 
utmost capacity. The missions are sustained at 
vast expense. ‘There is evidently a great demand 
for education ; hence, in Montreal especially, where 
evening schools have recently been established, the 
attendance has far exceeded the expectations of the 
promoters. 

The gentlemen from the Province of Quebec 
who took part in the proceedings entreated their 
fellow-laborers in other parts of the Dominion not 
to speak in harsh terms respecting the French 
Canadians, as though they were an inferior race. 
They also urged strongly that, as far as possible, 
missionaries and teachers should belong to the 
French section, and that the class of buildings 
erected for churches and schools should be superior 
to those that have been erected hitherto. 


THE BROOKLYN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
HOSPITAL. | 


This institution was founded in 1881 by Mr. George 
I. Seney. In honor of his father, who for thirty years 
was an effective Methodist preacher, he placed it under 
the supervision of the Methodist Church. He expressly 
stipulated, however, that it should be open to the sick 
regardless of creed, nationality, or color. It is mag- 
niticently located, occupying a whole city block on 
Prospect Heights. It overlooks New York Bay, and 
is only a few hundred feet from Brooklyn’s largest 
park.” The buildings already reared cost more than 
400,000, and the property is worth at least $600,000. 
It is entirely free from debt. It is superbly equipped 
as to both instrumentalities and practioners. Its doors 
were opened only two years since, yet much of the 
work already accomplished has attracted wide atten- 
tion. Many very remarkable cures have been wrought 
‘Lhe institution has sixteen endowed beds, and nearly as 
many more which are being supported for one year by 
the gifts of various individuals. Thesearefree. They 
have been constantly in use, and many more have been 


needed. It was decided from the first not to incur 


debt. All bills are paid monthly. The Hospital, being - 


a charity institution, appeals to the public generally for 
help. Its funds have come thus far mainly from 
Methodists. Its beds are open, however, to members of 
all churches and to non-Christians as well. Every sect 
has been represented among its patients. A large 
number of Congregationalists have been admitted and 
cured. This fact has suggested the idea that it might 
be a pleasing thing to that denomination if a bed should 
be set apart for their use. As the Rev. Edward Beecher, 
D.D., was conveyed to this Hospital, when he met with 
his terrible accident, and so kindly and skillfully treated 
as to speedily recover, it has been thought highly 
appropriate to name this couch, in honor of him, “ The 
Beecher Bed.” Three hundred and sixty-five dollars 
will support such a bed for one year, and $5,000 
would endow it in perpetuity. We have authority 
to say that during the year 1890 “The Beecher 
Bed” will be kept open as many days as there are 
dollars contributed for its support. Gifts for this 
purpose may be sent to the Rev. J. S. Breckinridge, 
who is Superintendent of the Hospital. Moneys will be 
credited as donors direct, and a receipt given. It is 
urged that Congregational churches make an offering for 
the above-named object on “ Hospital Sunday,” which is 
December 29. ** 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

From Yale College 10,434 men have received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Of these 5,962 have died; 
4,472 are still surviving. 

Of the former number 25 3-5 per cent. became min- 
isters ; of the latter number but 13 3-10 per cent. 

Or, taking the last fifty or sixty years by decades : 
Of the men who received the degree of “ Bachelor of 
Arts ” in the decade ending with 1837, 3 17-10 per cent. 
became ministers. 

In decade ending with 1847, 24 7-10 p. et. became ministers. 

In decade ending with 1857, 2144 per cent. became ministers. 

In decade ending with 1867, 17 4-5 per ct. became ministers. 

In decade ending with 1877, 9 1-10 per ct. became ministers. 

In decade ending with 1887,!: barely 4 per cent. became min- 
isters. 

From 1878 to 1887 there was but one class that had 
ten ministers or more (1879), and 1886 has had but 
two ! 

If these facts do not offer a pretty striking commen- 
tary on the present discussion of the necessity of creed 
revision, it would not be worth while to attach signifi- 
cance to any human circumstance. And they should 
be considered in the light of this fact: that there is 
probably no large institution of learning in this coun- 
try where religious interests and activities have the 
place they do at Yale. 

If there is any explanation of these facts which does 
not have to do with creed revision, I shall be truly 
grateful to any one who will supply it. 

Yours truly, WALTER B. SHEPPARD. 

Brooktyy, N. Y. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, took action last 
Friday evening to complete the arrangements for the 
council to install Dr. Lyman Abbott and the Rev. 


Mr. Bliss. It was decided to call the council for Jan- 


uary 16. On the recommendation of the committee a 
few other churches were added to the list of those to 
be invited. The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of F. C. Manvel clerk, S. V. White treasurer, 
A. D. Wheelock, B. F. Blair, W. V. Tupper and O. B. 
Coomes deacons, Mrs. James Lane and Mrs. Catherine 
Haley deaconesses, and the re-election of the Church 
Work Committee of last year. 

—The premiums at the sale of pews of the Central 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. 
Behrends, pastor, amounted to 34,750—an increase of 
nearly $1,000 over last year’s sale. ‘The statistics of 
attendance and membership show a marked increase 
and commendable activity in benevolent work. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher has sufficiently re- 
covered from the injury by falling down the steps of 
his house to resume his pulpit in the Parkville Church. 
He has decided to give up his plan of removing to a 
farm in New Jersey. 

—The Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn observed 
on Sunday, with appropriate exercises, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the installation of their pastor, the Rev. 
John W. Chadwick. In the morning Mr. Chadwick 
preached an anniversary sermon, and an address was 
made by the Rev. Samuel Longfellow. In the evening 
a service was held in which the Rev. T. C. Williams, 
the Rev. H. Price Collier, and the Rev. Robert Collyer 
took part. The last named preached the sermon which 
he preached twenty-five years ago at Mr. Chadwick’s 
installation. 

—At the annual meeting of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church of brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, pastor, the report of the standing committee 
showed a net increase in membership of 269, of which 
232 were admitted by letters and 126 on confession of 
faith. The present membership of the church is 1,152. 
The reports from the Sunday-school, from the Park 
Avenue branch of the church, from the Kindly Club, 


1 The classes of 1888 and 1889 have been graduated too 
recently to admit of strict classification. - 


and from the other societies, all showed continued 
TT and a year’s work commendable in its re- 
sults. 

—The subjects suggested for the Week of Prayer 
(January 5-12) by the Evangelical Alliance are: 
Sunday, January 5, The Church of Christ ; Monday, 
Confession and Supplication ; Tuesday, Nations and 
their Rulers ; Wednesday, The Young ; Thursday, The 
Church at Home ; Friday, ‘the Church Abroad ; Satur- 
cays Thanksgiving ; Sunday, January 12, The Future 

ory. | 
—The Rev. B. Fay Mills, in an address before the 
Yale theological students last week on “The Work 
and Need of Evangelists,” stated that four-fifths of the 
members of the Congregational churches of Connecti- 
cut were converted by evangelists, and that in other 
States the ratio was as high as nineteen-twentieths. 
He affirmed that the pastors of churches preach about 
two-thirds of their sermons to supposed Christian mem- 
bers of this congregation in endeavoring to keep them 
Christians. 

—The Rev. A. C. Hodges, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Buckland, Mass., is to start a new 
religious paper, entitled “ Our Country Church.” It is 
to be devoted to the interests of the country churches. 

—The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club ob: 
served the “ Forefathers’ Day ” by a meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass., at which addresses were made on “ The 
Puritan in Spirit” by the Rev. Dr. Daniel March, 
Alonzo Quint, and others. Dr. Quint said that “neither 
in Roman Catholic Spain, nor in England, nor in Puritan 
Massachusetts, could any church or religious sect, great 
or small, be trusted with civil power. The Puritan 
experience showed that no church should ever lean on 
civil power for any kind of support. But dire conse- 
quences befell the church only in that colony supporting 


those mistaken laws and beliefs. What was the result ? : 


All the early churches of Eastern Massachusetts are now 
Unitarian but one. The early church at Plymouth is 
Unitarian also. But in Piseataqua none are to-day 
other than as orthodox as the most conservative. In 
Piscataqua, where religious liberty was serupulously 
allowed, not one of the churches became Unitarian.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Samuel C. Bushnell will be installed as pastor of the 
church in Abington, Mass., about February 1. 

—F, G. Clark has received a call to Plymouth, NH. 

—George G. Lyon, of Wickliffe, O., accepts a call to North 
Bloomfield. | 

—Charles F. Clarke, lately of Yale Seminary, was installed 
as pastor of the church in Machias, Me., on December 11. 

—KE,. Lawrence was installed as pastor of the First 
Church in Baltimore, Md., on November 21. 

—M.S. Dudley has taken charge of the church in Nan- 


| tucket, Mass. 


G. H. Beard accepts a call to the First Church of Fair 
Haven, Conn. 

—C. A. Redgrave accepts a call to Rodman, N. Y. 

—W. A. Lloyd, of Ravenswood, IIll., has resigned on ae- 
count of ill health, after a pastorate of nearly twenty years. 

—S. 8S. Grinnell, of Lancaster, Wis., has resigned. 

—H. O. Thayer accepts a call to Kast Baldwin, Me. 

—A. G. Pettengill has been installed as pastor of the 
church in St. Cloud, Minn. 

—C, P. Evans, late of Alexandria Bay, N. Y., has become 
pastor of the Clinton Avenue Church, Albany, N. Y. 

—F, A, Noble, D- he Union Park Church of 
Chicago, has received a call from Plymouth Church of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

—C. A. Gleason has been ealled to Angola, Ind. 

— William Burgess accepts a call to Canton, Hl. 

—C. W. Holden accepts a call to Bedford; Mich. 

-—F. W. Baldwin was installed as pastor of Trinity Chureh, 
East Orange, N. J., last Friday. : 

——— Smith has been called by the church at Hinsdale, 


—Jay Clizbe is to become pastor of the church in Deerfield, 
ass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—-.. B. Bissell, of Cairo, Mich., accepts a eall to Monroe. 

—L. P. Cummings, pastor of the First Chureh of Morris- 
ania, N. Y., died on December 16. 

—W.A. West, of the Westminster Church of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has resigned, and will supply the Second Church of 
Carlisle for a year. 

—Robert Hallock was installed as pastor of the church at 
Southampton, L. L., on December 17. 

—William Chester, who has been assistant pastor of the 
Phillips Church in this city, has received a call to the Im- 
manuel eS Milwaukee, Wis. 

—D. R. Eddy-has aceepted a call to the First Church of 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

—J. H. Montgomery, of Dayton, Ohio, has received a call 
from Trinity Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—D. M. Skellenger, of Dunellen, N. J., has been appointed 
assistant pastor of the South Church, Albany, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Arthur B. B. Kinsolving, recently of Warsaw, Va., has 
entered upon the rectorship of Christ’s Episcopal Church in 
South Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Arthur D. Browngformerly of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, bas been received as a candidate for ordination to 
the priesthood in the Protestant Episcopal Church, Pittsburg 

iocese. 

—Frederick Fox, pastor of the Martha Memorial German 
Reformed Church in this city, died on December 16. 

—A. S. Gumbart, of the Noble Street Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call to the Dudley Street 
Church of Roxbury, Mass. 

—W. L. Wardell, of the Baptist church of Columbus, 
N. J., has resigned. 

—Reuben Jeffery, D.D., died on December 14, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at the age of sixty-two. He was a noted man in the 
Baptist denomination—had been pastor of the Marcy Avenue 
Church in Brooklyn and of churches in Denver and Indian- 
apolis. He was known as one of the most liberal of the theo- 
logians of the Church. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


A SOCIALIST NOVEL.’ 
The motto on the title-page of this novel greatly 


| attracted us: 


* What is your creed ? 

Jesus Christ. 

«“ What do you believe about him ? 

“ What we can. We count any belief in him—the 
smallest—better than any belief about him—the great- 
est—or about anything else.” 


The opening paragraphs led us to expect a strong 
story, and the opening chapters strengthened that 
expectation. And it is a strong story, with a con- 
siderable photographic realism in its pictures, and 
much individuality and force of personality in its 
characters. Its Christian tone justifies the promise 
of the motto. And yet—and yet, it is a disappoint- 
ing novel. And we cannot say why disappointing 
without a few words as to the function of fiction. 
We dissent absolutely and entirely from the view, 
maintained by some modern critics, that a novel 
cannot be artistic if it is animated by a moral pur- 
pose. The greatest modern novels refute this 
dogma. The greatest works of art are pervaded by 
a moral significance, if not written with a distinctly 
moral purpose. Who can question the moral 
significance, for example, of “‘Macbeth,” or “ King 
Lear,” or “ Othello,” or even of the “ Merchant 
of Venice” ? Who will deny either artistic quality 
or a moral significance to ‘ Vanity Fair,” or 
“Adam Bede,” or “Oliver Twist,” or “Anna 
Karénina”? What destroys the artistic quality of 
a novel is the direct didactic tone. Fiction may 
even have an avowed moral purpose, like the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, and be the perfection of 
art; but if its characters turn lecturers and preach- 
ers, if they cease to talk and begin to preach, if 
their conversation becomes sermons broken up into 
paragraphs, if they are made the vehicles of direct 
moralizing, the charm of reality is in 80 far de- 
stroyed, and the power of the story, even its moral 
power, sensibly diminished. Moral reflections on 
the evils of ambition interjected into “‘ Macbeth,” or 
on the folly and the criminality of jealousy put in 
as asides into “ Othello,” would rob those great por- 
trayals of human life and passion of their moral 
power. The great work of art is simply a picture 
of life; and the life is left to tell its own story, to 
produce its own effect. A chorus on the stage 
drawing the moral spoils the play. This principle 
puts “ Robert Elsmere” in the second class of fiction, 
and deprives it of the chance, which otherwise its 
dramatic qualities might give it, to rank with the 
classics of: English literature. The comparative 
absence of this made “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” a great 
novel, despite its unconcealed didactic purpose ; it 
taught, but by life-pictures, not by comments on 
them. 

The anonymous author of “ Metzerott, Shoe- 
maker,” is more interested in truth than in life— 
or, if this be not absolutely true, is not so exclu- 
sively interested in life that he can let the opportu- 
nity pass to teacu in didactic forms the truths in 
which he is interested. The story is not wanting, 
as we have said, in realistic descriptions, in strong 
characterization, and, we may add, in dramatic 
situations. But the author is not content to let 
the incongruity of Christian principle and plutoc- 


racy, of atheistic principle and true socialism, of 


human brotherhood and the denial of the divine 
Fatherhood on the one side, and the denial of 
human kinship on the other, show themselves by 
the mere pictures of life and the play of possible 
incident. He sets his characters to lecturing and 
preaching ; and the moment a character becomes 
didactic he ceases to be interesting—whether in a 
novel or in society. We commend “ Metzerott. 
Shoemaker,” as a story of more than ordinary in- 
terest and power; a good story for one-half the 
world to read to get acquainted with the way in 
which the other half of the world lives. But, for 
the reason assigned, we must rank it among the 
better of the second class of novels; by no means, 
in spite of much real excellence, able to aspire to 
a place in the first class. 


—Mr. A. S. Barnes, the puhlisher, has made a gift 
to the Christian Association of Ithaca of a number of 
Biblical reference books. The present amounts in all 
to about $300, and will be supplemented by volumes 
of even greater value when occasion requires. 


1 Metzerott, Shoemaker. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


THROUGH THE PYRENEES.! 


Twenty years ago an American traveler won- 
dered why it was that so few of his countrymen 
thought it worth while to visit the Pyrenees. Mr. 
Dix repeats the query to-day, pointing out that not 
only are the French Pyrenees “ one of the loveliest 
gardens in Europe,” but that in other parts of this 
region the rugged scenery of Switzerland may be 


| found equaled, though not repeated. It will cer- 


tainly not be the author’s fault if Americans longer 
neglect the country which he has so well described. 
Perhaps even some American, rather than English- 
man, may be the purchaser of the historic walls 
which he found bearing the inscription in English: 
“For Sale! This Royal Palace and Castle of 
the Emperor Charles. appli for informations to 
Primo Fernandez, Fuenterrabia.” Mr. Dix seems 
to have made an almost ideal summer tour, driving 
leisurely through valleys and over mountains, climb- 
ing peaks ten thousand feet in height above the sea, 
traversing fertile uplands lying in the rich southern 
sun, pausing at ancient hostelries, listening to me- 
diwval legends, and studying the local color and 
the personal characteristics of a simple and inter- 
esting people as yet comparatively unspoiled by too 
frequent contact with the great outside world. The 
shores of the Biscay Gulf, with its towns of Biarritz 
and Bayonne—“ Bayonne the Invincible ;” the 
country of that ancient people, the Basques, about 
whose origin philologists still quarrel; San Sebas- 
tian, known as “ the Brighton of Madrid ;”’ Orthez, 
rich in memories of Froissart; Pau, “the little 
Paris of the South;’’ Luchon, “the Interlaken of 
the Pyrenees ;” and “the valleys of the shadow and 
of the sun ’’—these are among some of the more 
striking resting-places in Mr. Dix’s delightful tour, 
and they are described with a distinctly artistic 
and individual touch. They are also illustrated by 
many sketches in pen and ink and reproductions of 
photographs. The author has a neat gift of char- 
acterization, and continues to enliven his sketches 
with just the right amount of personal interest 
while avoiding trivial matters. Particularly enjoy- 
able are his excursions into the medizval history 
whose adventure, romance, and chivalry are so in- 
timately connected with the old towns and castles 
of the Pyrenees., Froissart, Henry of Navarre, 
the Black Prince,,\Charlemagne, Roland, and other 
knightly names constantly come to the mind, and 
suggest many apt quotations and legends from the 
old chroniclers. Mr. Dix’s style is quiet and self- 
contained, free from the prevailing vice of books of 
travels of trying to be sprightly at all hazards ; and 
it may be said, in short, that he has found many 
new points of view of a subject which is still fresh, 
and has presented his observations in an entertaining 
and agreeable manner. The volume is well printed, 
and the cover, in color and design, is in excellent 
taste. | | 


A TREASURY OF SACRED SONG.? 

All things considered, the most successful anthol- 
ogy of English poetry ever made is Francis T. 
Palgrave’s * Golden Treasury,” a work so admi- 
rable in the literary instinct which guided the 
selection, so judicious and varied, so faultless in 
taste, that it stands apart among all works of its 
kind as a book of supreme excellence. It is a 


great pleasure to note the appearance of a com- 


papion volume from Professor Palgrave’s hand— 
‘ The Treasury of Sacred Song: Selected from the 
English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries.” In 
his preface Professor Palgrave says that his first 
aim and leading principle in this selection of sacred 
verse has been to offer poetry for poetry’s sake ; 


and, so far as we know, this is the first time that 


this principle, the soundness of which must be 
accepted by all lovers of poetry, has been applied 
to a selection ofthis kind. As a rule, selections of 
religious verse have been made on the basis of 
religious sentiment rather than on that of poetic 
quality. It is eminently proper that such selections 
should be made to bring together the verse which 
aids, cheers, comforts, and inspires. There are 
many such collections of great value. There was 
room, however, for a collection of religious poetry 
which should appeal peculiarly and particularly to 
those who love poetry for its own sake, and this 
collection fills that vacant place. In the applica- 
tion of this principle, Professor Palgrave has 
omitted many poems which have appeared in other 


1 A Midsummer Drive Through the Pyrenees. By Edwin 
~ Dix.’ Llustrated. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1.75.) 

* The Treasury of Sacred Song: Selected from the English 
os Poetry of Four Centuries. By Francis T, Palgrave. 
(New York: & Co, $2,) 


collections, and as his judgment is the judgment 


| of an individual, although that of a man peculiarly 


trained and qualified, it is only natural that we 
should quarrel with some of his exclusions, not on 
the ground of his principle, but on its application. 
It is impossible, however, to make an anthology 
which shall perfectly satisfy any one but the editor, 
and we venture to say that Professor Palgrave will 
probably satisfy more lovers of poetry than any 
other man who could have been selected to perform 
the task. 

There is a great deal of religious poetry—or, to 
speak more accurately, a great deal of religious. 
verse—which could well be spared from all collec- 
tions of its kind; a great deal which could well be 
left out of our hymnology. Much of it is not only 
entirely devoid of melody, but is essentially un- 
poetic in thought. Many of our so-called religious 
poems are purely materialistic, many of them are 
crude and coarse in their conception of spiritual 
things, many of them are morbid and false to life, 
and many deal with abstract questions which have 
no place in verse of any kind. It is true, as Pro- 
fessor Palgrave says, that the final end and object 
of poetry, as the highest of the arts, is permanent 
pleasure, elevation, and enlightenment—in other 
words, edification in the highest and noblest sense ; 
and these results can only be secured when a noble 
thought is wedded to a noble form. Things that 
are essentially ugly have no proper place in the 
religious life, and as the religious life becomes 
more spiritual and genuine it will certainly discard 
them. Professor Palgrave has done an excellent 
service in making a selection of sacred verse which 
is also a selection of the best English poetry, and 
when one examines this book, which opens with 
Dunbar’s noble hymn on “Christ’s Nativity ’’ and 
closes with Tennyson’s pathetic “ In the Children’s 
Hospital,” one becomes aware of the richness of 
English poetry in the expression of the religious 
feeling, and of the frequency with which religious 
feeling in the hearts of the great poets has risen to 
the heights of poetry. The poets represented in 
this volume are not only the hymn writers with 
whose names we are familiar, but they are many 
of them the foremost makers of English verse. 
Addison, Beaumont, Blake, Burns, Clough, Cole- 
ridge, Dryden, Herrick, Ben Jonson, Milton, Ros- 
setti, Shakespeare, Sydney, Spenser, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, are the names which are written here 
side by side with those of Faber, Baxter, Bonar, 
Cowper, Doddridge, Lyte, Keble, Heber, Newman, 
and Watts. The volume itself is a beautiful piece 
of book-making. 


STICKNEY’S “ POLITICAL PROBLEM.”? 


Here is a work upon abstract political theory 
which will hold the attention of every thinker who 
examines it. Though not historical in his methods, 
though making suggestions which seem to us out of 
line with our probable political development, Mr. 
Stickney makes such forcible criticisms upon our 
political system as to compel one to consider whether, 
after all, a radical reconstruction along the lines he 
suggests would not be better, would not be more 
democratic, than the present system. Mr. Stickney 
believes in democracy, and demonstrates that we 
have to-day no democracy. He shows that the 
people do not really select their own public serv- 
ants, that they do not really control those servants 
after they are selected, that they do not have the 
opportunity to express their opinions upon more 
than a small fraction of the questions legislated 
upon, and that in practice to-day they have nothing 
more than “a right of revolution, a right to revolt 
if any particular body of rulers too far outrages 
the public sense of decency.” Our public officers, 
as Mr. Stickney suggests, are supposed to be elected 
in order to do work ; they are really doing work in 
order to be elected. Of the democracy which is 
supposed to mean that “‘ men of worth, not men of 
birth,” shall manage public affairs, we have far too 
little. Popular thought, as Mr. Stickney points 
out, is confined to choice between this army and that 
army,between yes or no. In National affairs all these 
criticisms hold good ; in local affairs, especially in 
small places, where all the people know all the 
candidates, they do not hold good. Mr. Stickney 
proposes that our whole form of government shall 
be so changed that the type of government which 
exists in these small towns—the town meeting — 
shall be everywhere predominant. In every city 
he would have a public meeting-place for every 
two thousand people, where every public question 


1 The Political Problem, By Albert Stickney, (New York ; 


Harper & Bros.) 
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might be discussed. ‘The method upon which his 
National assemblies would be constructed is some- 
what vague—too vague to be described now. 


Where Mr. Stickney fails in this part of his dis- 


cussion is in maintaining that a complete reversal 
of our present line of development is necessary to 
the transference of political power from the poli- 
ticians to the people, from the “ kakistocracy ” (or 
government of the worst) to the democracy. In 
Switzerland, under the Referendum, every impor- 
tant measure is submitted separately to popular 
vote, and in our own country the State Constitu- 
tions are becoming statute books, and no provision 
can gain admittance to the State Constitution with- 
out.a popular vote. Retaining the method of the 
ballot, therefore, radical democracy is advancing in 
the direction which Mr. Stickney desires. That 
Mr. Stickney should oppose the Australian ballot 
system is the logical outcome of his position that 
the town meeting, where each man was supposed 
openly to express his opinion, is the ideal form of 
government. If there were no such thing as men 
being intimidated or bribed, then it might pay for us 
to retrace the progress of the last seventy years, and 
reintroduce the oral vote instead of the secret ballot. 
Mr. Stickney may be right or not about the ultimate 
ideals of democracy, but he is certainly wrong 
about the proximate ideals. Democracy means the 
government of the opinions and interests of the 
unorganized masses instead of the organized classes. 
The absolutely secret ballot, which destroys the 
power of the latter—the monopolies, the politicians, 
and the saloons—to bribe and intimidate, is bound 
to come, and come to stay. In showing what a 
sham the so-called popular self-government of to- 
day is, Mr. Stickney has hastened the day when the 
secret ballot which he condemns shall restore 
democracy by taking power away from the classes 
whose interests are antagonistic to the public 
interest. | 


On the wide expanses of the Asian plains, in the 
dim gray glimmer of the years, from beyond the clouds 
and stars an unearthly voice sounded down to ancient 
men, and a wonderful poem arose. The Homeric lay, 
the Ramayana of the Indies, the Nibelunge Not, the Ice- 
landie Edda, the Divina Commedia, follow in line after 
the power and splendor of the Book of Job. The greater 
the art in literature, the less does it lend itself to transla- 
tion. Therefore great epics are hardly translatable. 
Who can hope to render the color and sound of the 
Nibelunge Ni 6t, or the mystivism thrice inwoven of 
the Comedy of Dante Alighieri? The Book of Job be- 
longs to the Hebrew tongue as Shakespeare’s plays do 
to the English. As soon think of cutting out the fly 
imbedded in amber! In saying this we are far from 
- intending to disparage Mr. George H. Gilbert’s new 

volume, The Poetry of Job pare ah A. C. McClurg & 

Co.), which is an admirable attempt to translate the 
Hebrew into rhythmical English. It is by far the best 
translation of Job that we have seen, and we hope that 
it will find general recognition. As anexample of Mr. 
Gilbert’s sense of rhythm and conscientious transla- 
tion take these lines : 

_ ** Now a word came stealing upon me, 

And mine ear caught the murmur thereof 

In thoughts from the visions of night, 

When fallgth on men heavy sleep. 

Fear fell Tipon me, and terror, 

And caused all my bones to shake. 

And a wind goes floating before me ; 

The hair of my flesh riseth up. 

It stands, but I know not its shape ; 

A form is before mine eyes, 

A whisper and voice I hear : 

Can a mortal be juster than God, 

Or a man than his Maker more pure !”’ 
This represents a fair average of Mr. Gilbert’s work. 
At times he rises above it in sublimity of diction, as in 
the great passage in the ninth chapter : 

‘* Who the mountains removes, and they know not, 

Because in His wrath He o’erturned them ; - 

Who shaketh the earth from its place, 

And its pillars do reel to and fro ; 

Who speaks forthe sun, and it shines not, 

And setteth a seal on the stars ; 

Who spreads out the heavens alone, 

And walks o’er the heights of the sea.”’ 


The translation is followed by a second part upon 
the interpretation of the poem, with chapters on an 
analysis of the book, and upon the view taken therein 
of nature, the animal kingdom, human life, and 
Almighty God. Upon the whole, we shall be obliged 
to say that it is not such a signal success as the first 
part. The scope is not broad or philosophic, nor does 
it display any wide literary knowledge. The problems 
of the Book of Job are too profound and pressing upon 
this pessimistic age to be thus lightly glossed over. 
While the Book of Job is at once epic and dramatic in 
form, it is subtly ethical, spiritual, and psychological 
in its content. Perhaps with the exception of Eccle- 


siastes or Koheleth, no book in the Old Testament 
vibrates so nearly in sympathy with our nineteenth 
century European and American thought and feeling. 
But touching this other volume, Jndications of the Book 
of Job, by Edward B. Latch, we are at a loss just what 
to say consistent with kindness and justice. The 


author finds indications that Job was the Adam of the 
third race of mankind (“the second race of men was 
created about the year BC. 23017, and was destroyed 


about the year B.c. 12098 ; the third race was created 


about the year B.c. 13465 : hence, in the light that Job 
was the Adam of the third race, he would have been 
1,367 years old at the time the earth was depopu- 
lated’’); another indication is that “ behemoth shadows 
the locomotive engine as it existed in the days of Job,” and 
—wonders will never cease !—leviathan is a description 
of “an ironclad war vessel.” Certainly one who can 
see such “ indications ” in the Book of Job excites our 
wonder. There are other things not less strange in 
this volume, but, to tell the truth, we dare not cite 
them because they appear to us little, if any, short of 
blasphemy. We conjecture that the writer, though 
not an orthodox Swedenborgian, has studied the Arcana 
Celestia of the Swedish seer, and decided himself to 
don the prophet’s hood. One fact is not to be denied— 
he has the oracular style ; compared with some of his 
utterances the ravings of the Pythia must have been 
childishly simple. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 


It is a fact beyond denial that in America the average 
musical instruction is directed rather to the technique 
than the interpretation of musical language; the 
fingers and not the ear get training. There have been 
efforts to mend this evil, and of them this book of Mr. 
A. J. Goodrich, Complete Musical Analysis, is the best 
for general use of the ordinary student that we have 
yet seen. It is a valuable work for teachers and ad- 
vanced piano-pupils, and it is quite safe to say that the 
rank and file of music teachers throughout the land 
would derive much benefit from studying it. Mr. 
Goodrich is a teacher of wide experience, and he has 
come to know the importance of training the ear that 
it may detect harmonictransitions, varieties of rhythm, 
meter, treatment of themes, development of phrases, 
sections, periods, and all the prominent features which 
mark the various forms of musical compositions. The 


book, then, is devoted to the intelligent and schol-— 


arly rather than the muscular rendition of music. 
That part of the work which is especially the 
anthor’s own is his key to analysis, with the invention 
of apprcpriate terms to apply to corresponding 
features, and also to the several forms of musical work. 
The chapter upon the sonata and symphony forms 
gives much valuable information, and the sketch and 
critical estimate of the various composers who are 
cited is judicious and impartial. Chapter xlv., upon 
American orchestral and choral works, deserves par- 
ticular praise. An appendix containing a long and 
classified list of musical compositions, classical, roman- 
tic, and modern, illustrates fully all the author pro- 
pounds, and at the same time furnishes an admiralle 
repertory of music for any piano teacher or student 
who wishes to be thorough. We hope that the author 
will soon find a publisher for his “‘ Mysteries of Music.” 
(Cincinnati : .The John Church Co.) 


Mr. C. Osborne Ward’s History of the Ancient Working 
People (Washington : W. H. Lowdermilk & Co.) has 
evidently entailed much literary labor upon its author, 
for the volume contains a vast mass of facts, but they 
are crude and undigested. His earlier chapters are 
injured by the assumption that the patriarchal was the 
primitive form of society, and by too great a reliance 
upon De Coulanges, who is now out of date as an 
authority. Mr. Ward’s theory of the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries and the Amphyctyonie League'in their connection 
with the labor question is not brought quite to a focus. 
The outlines of fact and logic remain blurred. The 
chapters upon the Servile wars of Drimakos, Viriathus, 
Eunus, Aristonicus, Athenion, and Spartacus are of 
solid value. The investigations into the ancient cate- 
gories, colleges, thiasotes, and other such forms of labor 
organization are learned, ingenious, and interesting. 
Mr. Ward’s pedigree of. the red flag traced back to 
the cult of Ceres, the Goddess of Agriculture, is curious 
and probably true. They are new thoughts that the 
ancient trades-unions were a form of the preparation 
of the world for Christianity, that the ancient slave 
leaders were hailed as the precursors of the Me ssiah 
who was to come, and that Jesus announced the prin- 
ciple of co-operative as against competitive labor. So 
far as we can learn, these theories have never yet been 
stated in just the way of Mr. Ward. Careless proof- 
reading, blundering printing of foot-notes when in 
Greek or other foreign languages, bad type, poor paper, 
and lack of literary dexterity will probably all com- 
bine to keep this book from having the success which 
is really due to the learning and originality of its 
author. 


Revelation. By Isaac M. Atwood, D.D., President 
of Theological School, Canton, N. Y. (Boston: Uni- 
versalist Publishing House.) In this manual, the 
third in the series entitled “ Faith and Duty ”—a 
series already noticed in our columns—Dr. Atwood 
discusses briefly, and, upon the whole, ably, the mean- 
ing of Revelation from the standpoint of modern 
Universalism. Amung the topics considered are: 
‘The Bible : Versions, Theories of the Book ;” “Is a 
Special Revelation Necessary or Probable?” ‘“ Mir- 
acles,” “ Inspiration,” “‘ Interpretation and Authority of 
Scripture.” Much is said, of value, within scant space, 
and the writer is one of the few authors of religious 
books who are able to join the virtue of brevity with 
that of comprehensive treatment. As a handbook of 
reference this work meets the demands of those who 


may wish succinctly to know the beliefs of Christians of 
the Universalist body. 


The Satisfaction of Christ By Hugh Grotius. Trans- 
lated by Frank Hugh Foster, Ph.D., Professor in Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary. (Andover, Mass.: Warren 
F. Draper.) All Christian scholars will be glad of this 
publication. The only other English translation of the 
work ever made, according to the author, bears the date 
of 1692, and was first issued in London. The notes ap- 
pended to this edition are full of value, and the His- 
torical. Introduction, in which Dr. Foster reviews the 
development of the Grotian theory of the Atonement, 
is an admirable piece of work. The merits of the gov- 
ernmental theory of the Atonement are often vehe- 
mently debated, but few are clearly cognizant of the 
rationale of the doctrine. Here, at the fountain head, 
we discern the sources from which our fathers derived 
the nutriment of a theology which held almost unbroken 
sway over the keenest intellects of the century. 


A Plain Argument for God. By George S. Fullerton, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) This book 
is an endeavor to present the argument for the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being in language suited to the 
comprehension of the mass of thoughtful men and 
women who are more puzzled than helped by the jar- 
gon of metaphysics. The author shows great fidelity 
to his avowed purpose. He writes clearly and strongly, 
and will be followed by the average reader. Of mak- 
ing books on this topic there certainly is no end, and a 
good many ponderous treatises on Theism are useless 
lumber in the garret of the unintelligible ; but Dr. 
Fullerton has a word to say about God that most men 
will be glad to hear, if brevity, terseness, and lucid 
statement are still the essentials of good writing. 


Among juvenile books is Theresa at San Domingo: A 
Tale of the Negro Insurrection of 1791, by Madame A. 
Fresneau, translated from the French by Emma Gruger 
Magrath (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). It is a 
story full of movement and exciting incident, with some 
fine and generous characteristics amplified and empha- 
sized. Both the virtues and vices of the negro slave’s 
character are exemplified, and the advantages and hard- 
ships of their slavery discussed. The mixture of piety 


and sensationalism is decidedly French, and French, ~ 


too, is the highly idealized character of Pompey. 
However, that will not deter the youngsters from read- 
ing its pages with avidity for the delightsome hair- 
breadth escapes, bloody horrors, and thrilling advent- 
ures. 


-— 


Miss Yonge’s novels, multitudinous as they are, need 
no apology. The volume before us, A Reputed Change- 
ling; or, Three Seventh Years Two Centuries A qo, is a story 
of an unhappy, misguided young fellow whose youth was 
blighted by the superstition and misunderstanding of 
his elders, till all his evil propensities were forced into 
full flower. The plot is laid in the troublous days of 
the last of the Stuarts, and is a carefully drawn pict- 
ure of the social conditions of the age. Peregrine Oak- 
shott is an excellently conceived character, consistent 
in development and strongly set forth. Both the moral 
purpose and historical accuracy of the story are unim- 
peachable. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Professor Carl Lumholtz’s interesting work, 
“Among Cannibals,” is issued in France, Germany, 
England, America, Australia, and Holland. 

—Edward Bradley, more commonly known as Cuth- 
bert Bede, died in London recently. He was a favor- 
ite contributor to all the English periodicals, and was 
the author of “ Verdant Green.” 

—It is said that at least six novels by popular writ- 
ers of fiction are to be written this coming year, based, 
like “ Ben-Hur,” on scenes and incidents of the Bible. 
Joshua, David, St. John, St. Paul, and other Bible 
worthies are to figure in these novels. | 

—Among the calendars of the season is a tasteful 
one, “A Musician’s Calendar,” edited by Frank E. 
Morse, published by Silver, Burdette & Co. The eal- 
endar gives the church year, the birthdays of great 
musicians, and notable musical events, with brief ex- 
tracts from various writers on musical themes. 

—The “Critic ” announces that with the new year, 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridgeport, Mass., the distin- 
guished Shakespearean scholar, will take charge of a 
department in that paper to be entitled “Shake- 
speareana.” In this department he will review new edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s works, together with new publi- 
cations relating to those works and their author, and 
will answer any questions concerning them that show 
an intelligent interest in the subject on the part of the 
inquirer. 

—Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
desiring to encourage the efforts of college and uni- 
versity students, and others, in economic studies, has 
offered, through the American Economic Association, 
the sum of $250 for the best essay on the subject of 
State and Local Taxation of Personal Property in the 
United States. Competitors will be expected to dis- 
cuss the following points : Should personal property 
be taxed $t all? Should some kinds of personal prop- 
erty be taxed, and other kinds exempted from taxa- 
tion? The relation of personal property taxes, if any 
exist, to other taxes in a rational system of taxation. 
The changes in our laws needed to establish a better 
system of taxation. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM AND THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 


Frequently in this column we give a short review 
of along book. This week we reverse the process, 
and give a long review of a short pamphlet. The 
tract written by Professor Ely, of Johns Hopkins, 
for the Woman’s Temperance Union, on “ The Re- 
lation of Temperance Reform to the Labor Move- 
ment” contains so many points that are suggestive, 
that we take pleasure in reprinting the larger part 
of it. The point urged by Professor Ely is one 
which has been acknowledged by economic observers 
from the first. Adam Smith himself pointed out 
that the craving for stimulants and dissipation was 
almost irresistible with overworked men and 
women. It has never been denied except by slave- 
drivers, who have excused their inhumanity by 
claming that the best thing that can be done with 
working people is to keep them out of mischief by 
constant drudgery. Professor Ely’s tract reads in 
part as follows : 


“The Hon. A. J. Streeter, prominent in the ranks of 
organized farmers and workingmen, has recently 
written a letter in favor of an alliance between the 
advocates of temperance reform and the advocates 
of labor reform. This letter is a plain manifesta- 
tion of a growth which has been taking place for 
several years. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the labor organizations of the country are, at least, 
temperance organizations, and many of their members 
and leaders are outspoken total abstainers and prohi- 
bitionists. ‘The temperance organizations, too, are labor 
reform organizations, and desire to develop in: this 
direction. In order that they may, positive work must 
more and more take the place of negative work. We 
have as yet taken but one step in ascertaining the causes 
of the strength of the saloon. A Baltimore cooper 
talked somewhat like this to a friend of mine: ‘ What 
shall I do with my boys? I live in a small house, very 
hot in summer. I have eight children, one of them a 
erying, fretful infant, and when my boys come home, 
after a hard day’s work, they need recreation. They 
eat their supper and go on the streets, and doubtless 
into the saloons, but I cannot say them nay. They are 
young fellows, and must have some enjoyment, and 
there is nothing for them at home.’ My friend sug- 
gested the Y. M. C. A., but he shook his head. It was 
tar away, and, besides, he did not feel that his boys 
would be welcome. It was, moreover, expensive for a 
cooper’s sons. 

“ Men more favorably situated feel this temptation, 
as many who have been stidents away from home know 
full well. I remember meeting a Canadian student 
who had studied medicine in London. He said that on 
Sundays the only thing to do, if you did not want to 
pass the entire day in church, was to go to some place 
of temptation, for all the places of innocent recreation 
and amusement were closed. Many young men could 
tell the same tale. The devil has full swing on Sunday 
in great cities, for the churches make only a feeble 
competition for a few hours, and then are closed up. 

_“]f what is written is true, it will show many de- 
fects in our ‘holly-tree’ inns and temperance restau- 
rants. It seems to be supposed that what is drunk 
and what is eaten is the only reason why men frequent 
saloons, whereas it is only one reason, and probably, in 
a very large majority of cases, only a subordinate rea- 
son. Such an inn was once started in Baltimore, but 
did not succeed. An intelligent workingman told me 
that, in the first place, it was inconveniently situated 
on Charles Street, far away from the workingmen’s 
quarters, and that, in the second place, it was attended 
by ladies, as he said, dressed ‘in the tip of the fashion.’ 
He felt very uneasy, and, after drinking his eup of 
coffee, left, never to return. | 

“ Some of our trades-unions and other labor organ- 
izations have done something to meet the want de- 
seribed, and they ought to receive more encouragement 
in efforts of this kind. A few winters since, | found 
two rather cheerless rooms in an upper story of a large 
building in Cleveland, as I was searching for an office. 
The rooms contained a few papers, checkerboards, 
packs of cards, ete. I asked a plainly dressed, but in- 
telligent and honest-looking man, by whom the rooms 
were occupied, and was told by the Bricklayers’ 
Union. He said that when ‘the boys’ were out of 
work it furnished them with a lounging-place and kept 
them out of the saloons. 

“The bricklayers of Philadelphia have a large, new 
hall, and when | visited it I found a store on the first 
floor vacant. It had not then been rented. The man- 
agers had received an offer of high rent for it from a 
mau who wanted to open a saloon, but it had been de- 
cided that under no circumstances would it be let for 
such a purpose, much as they might want the money. 
I noticed that the book-shelves were empty, and here 
was an opportunity for temperance workers and phi- 
lanthropists to encourage a good beginning by provid- 
ing literature of a high order to reduce still further 
the attractions of the saloon. 

«“ Now, what temperance workers ought to do, it 
seems to me, is to take hold of good features of the 


labor movement and assist in their development. Here, 
as elsewhere, what is wanted is to help people to help 
themselves. It is a mistake to try to force things on 
people. What is wanted is to take hold of institutions 
spontaneously arising among the masses, and to help to 
give them a sound development. | 

“ Workingmen’s employers would often find it profit- 
able to assist in this work. I visited the Hocking Val- 
ley in 1886. It is a minmg region in Ohio, and was 
the scene of long-continued and more or less violent 
strikes a few years ago, as will be generally remem- 
bered. In New Straitsville I was struck by the utter 
cheerlessness and desolateness of the lives of people 
condemned to live in such a frightful place. I went in 
the evening to an entertainment given by a troupe of 
very indifferent minstrels. The charge was ten cents, 
and as I came out a lot of boys eagerly asked for my 
ticket. The look on the faces of the men and boys. 
waz to me pathetic. They were famishing for some 
rational, health-giving amusement. Their employers 
had spent several hundred thousand dollars, and done 
their business a damage, some say, of over a million, 
to gain a victory ‘in wind,’ as a prominent member of 
the syndicate sail. The syndicate was determined to 
crush the miners’ organization, but when I was in the 
place I think there was not even one miner who was a 
non-union man. I thought how much better it would 
have been for the syndicate to expend, say, one hundred 
thousand dollars in the construction of a library and 
hall, and to give the men opportunities for a more 
wholesome life. It would have been appreciated, and 
would probably have saved all that was lost in fruitless 
strife. 

‘“‘Child-labor is a potent cause of intemperance, and 
here temperance reform and the labor movement should 
proceed unitedly. It is an evil which is rapidly grow- 
ing, especially in the West. 

“Tenement-house reform is another work which is 
essential to temperance reform. It is impossible to 
expel King Alcohol from the slums of cities like New 
York and Sidenns so long as these slums exist. Nega- 
tive work here will never accomplish the end desired. 
The slums are breathing-holes of hell, and should be 
swept from the earth, and if Christian people would go 
earnestly to work and stop listening to the devil as he 
preaches laissez faire—let alone, non-interference— 
they could be swept from the earth. 

‘“‘Overwork is a cause of intemperance, especially in 
overheated and poorly ventilated factories, and it has 
generally been observed, by those who have made a 
study of the matter, that a reduction in the hours of 
labor is followed by a diminution of intemperance— 
perhaps not at first, but ina near future. This is, I 
think, the very general testimony of experts in this 


matter, and is the result shown by every careful inves- 


tigation. I will quote a few words on this subject 
from Robert Howard, of Massachusetts, Secretary of 
the Spinners’ organization, and a very intelligent and 
competent witness. In speaking of the girls in Fall 
River mills, he says : 

“¢Tt is dreadful to see those girls, stripped almost to 
the skin, wearing only a kind of loose wrapper, and 
running like a race-horse from the beginning to the end 
of the day ; and I can perceive that it is bringing about 
both a moral and physical decay in them... . I 
must say that I have noticed that the hard, slavish 
overwork is driving those girls into the saloons after 
they leave the mills in the evening ; and you might as 
well. deprive them of their suppers ; after they leave 
the mills you will see them going into saloons, looking 
scared and ashamed, and trying to go in without any 
one seeing them—good, respectable girls, too; but 
they come out so tired, and so thirsty, and so exhausted, 


especially in the summer months, from working along 


steadily from hour to hour, and breathing the noxious 
effluvia from the grease and other ingredients that are 
used in the mills, and they are so exhausted when the 
time comes to quit, that you will find thagall their 
thoughts are concentrated on something to to allay 
their thirst.’ Of course, men are still more exposed 
to this temptation, and much more testimony could be 
given. 

“We ought to unite positive with negative work, 
and those interested in the temperance movement 
ought to help workingmen to reduce to reasonable 
limits the length of the working day in factories and 
shops, and then to encourage them to make a good use 
of leisure.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A MESSAGE FROM HEAVEN. 


By Emity Huntinetron 


4 | SURE covenant. More than a_ thousand 
years had passed since the Lord made the 
promise to David which he calls an “ everlasting 
covenant, ordered in all things and sure;’’ the 
promise that some day a king should be born of 
his family who should reign forever. David him- 
self did not understand how this was to be, or when 
it was to be, but he called it everlasting, because he 
knew the word of the Lord would stand though 
heaven and earth should pass away, and that his 
plans were all ordered and sure, no matter what 
happened. 
A long delay. A great many things had hap- 


pened. The kingdom had been divided, and then, 
after the reign of many kings, broken in pieces 
and the people carried away captives. Solomon’s 
beautiful temple, his splendid palace, the very city 
of Jerusalem, had been destroyed, and rebuilt, and 
destroyed again, and after years of war and trouble 
the people were again in their own land with their 
own city and temple, but ruled by another nation. 
It seemed as if God must have forgotten that sure 
promise, but he had not, and he did not let his 
people forget it. He sent them messages from 
time to time by his servants, the prophets, to 
remind them that the day was surely coming, and 
at the right time the king would appear, but before 
he came the way must be prepared, so they were 
first to expect the messenger who should be sent 
before him. The very last prophet who spoke to 
the people gave them this message from the Lord, 
“ Behold! send my messenger, and he shall pre- 
pare the way before me.”’ 

The time drawing near. After this there was 
a long silence of four hundred years, when no new 
message came, and there were no special signs of 
the king. « Still there were always some to watch. 
They read what the prophets had written, and 
studied and prayed over it, and they felt eure the 
time must be near at hand. There were some 
holy men and women, who had spent long lives in 
God’s service, who said God had spoken to them 
by his Spirit, and told them that, though they were 
old, they still should live long enough to see this 
heavenly king. 

The messenger coming. At last word came 
that the messenger was coming to prepare the way 
for the king. The word was sent to a good old 
priest named Zacharias, and his wife Elizabeth. 
They did not live in Jerusalem, but in one of the 
little cities near by, in the hill-country of Judea, 
where the priests had their homes. Many of the 
priests were proud, selfish men, who kept the com- 
mandments outwardly, and thought they were very 
holy, but had in their hearts no love to God or | 
man. But we read that Zacharias and his wife 
were not only blameless in their outward lives, so 
that they were righteous before men, but they were 
honest and sincere and righteous toward God. 

Zacharias in the Temple. There were so many 
priests that they took turns in the service of the 
Temple, and one day the part that fell to Zacharias 
was to scatter upon the fire on the golden altar 
the sweet spices called incense. While this was 
burning the people bowed in silent prayer, asking 
God that their petitions for pardon might rise up 
before him like the sweet odors from the altar, and 
the priest who scattered the incense prayed also for 
himself and for the people. We can guess that the 
prayer of Zacharias must have been for that which 
was first in every devout heart—that God would 
visit his people, and send them speedily the promised 
Saviour. | 

The angel by the altar. Nodoubt he had offered 
this prayer many times, growing more earnest as 
he grew older and felt he had not long to live; but 
at last the answer came. There by the altar stood 
a glorious angel whose presence filled him with fear, 
but the angel bade him fear not. He told him God 
had heard his prayers; he was to see the Deliverer ; 
and, more than that, the messenger who was to go 
before him was to be hisownson. There had never 
been a child in the home of Zacharias, so this was 
a blessed promise; but that his son should also 
be the messenger who should prepare the way of 
the Lord was almost too great an honor to look for- 
ward to. Just for a moment the good priest could 
hardly believe it. 

What this child should be. The angel told 
Zacharias that he should call this son John, and 
that he should be set apart, and holy. He should 
drink neither wine nor strong drink, and the Spirit 
of God should come upon him and fill him from 
the day of his birth, so that he should be great in 
the sight of the Lord, which is far above earthly 
greatness. 

What this child should do. His work was to go 
before the Lord as a herald goes before a king, to 
announce his coming and prepare the way, and for 
this work he was to have the spirit and power of 
Elijah, that his words might go to men’s hearts and 
turn them to the Lord their God. His message 
would be not only to the children of Israel, but to 
other people; to the publicans and sinners and 
Roman soldiers, to bring everybody to repentance, 
that they might be ready for the Lord. Elijah and 
Isaiah and Daniel had all been sent to turn the 
hearts of men tothe Lord, but this messenger could 
say, “ The King is at hand!” and he was to see him 
face to face. 
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Dec. 26, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
(Heb, xii., 1-14.) 
‘“ LAYING ASIDE EVERY WEIGHT.” 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


te last of the old year is pecu- 
liarly the time for clearing away old 
incumbrances. The advance of a year 
means the increasing number of cares 
and perplexities which load up our 
lives. We want to get rid of the 
shop-worn material. Not merely do 
sins, habits, indulgences, need to be 
forsaken, but the weights. The new 
year is threatened by our cares. We 
shall go into it crippled. Itis a serious 
matter with a great many Christians, 
whose lives are inefficient because of 
weights rather than sins. What are 
the evils of weights ? 

Our weights interfere with our prog- 


ress. Some of our dear friends do 


not seem to run their race with any 
ardor. We receive no inspiration 
from the sight of their lives.. This is 
due in no degree to defect of faith or 
of knowledge. They seem like heavily 
burdened travelers. Everything turns 
into a burden. The habit has so col- 
ored their philosophy that trifles be- 
come horrors, and feathers seem mill- 
stones. Added to all else is the hor- 
rible dread with which they clothe the 
future. It is no wonder that these 
poor souls drag along the Christian life 
so wearily. Even the duties of the 
Christian life add to the imagined 
weight, whereas they should train ever 
to greater liberty. 

Our weights interfere with the pa- 
tience needful for running the race. 
A burdened soul cannot have patience. 
Now and then one sinks under the load 
in a sort of weary stupor. There is 
not even life enough tocomplain. But 
very far from the beautiful patience of 
the Scriptures is this. More fre- 
quently the load of perplexities devel- 
ops an unfortunate habit of fretful- 
ness and bitterness. No race can be 
well run thus. 

Our burdens are too costly. They 
divert the strength we need for the 
race of life. ‘There is a nutterly need- 
less waste of power. So much goes 
into the imagined and exaggerated, the 
regret and the dreadful anticipations, 
that we have little power and grit for 
running well. As one, looks at the 


race of Christians, many of them re-|; 


semble a race of peddlers. The idea 
of trying to run bending under enor- 
mous loads! (Neh. iv., 10.) 

This allusion to the peddler reminds 
of another evil from these unnecessary 
burdens. We are prevented from 
‘looking unto Jesus.” Isawa peddler|& 
the other day going out on his route, 
and so large was his pack that for the 
most part his eyes were cast upon the 
ground. He could not turn his eyes 
to the second stories of buildings, much 
less to the skies. So the chief evil of 
our habit of loading ourelves with anx- 
ieties is that our thoughts are cast 
along the ground, and we see not our 
Lord watching us from the skies. The 


_peddler, however, finds his load lighter 


with every piece he sells, while the 
Christian adds to his burdens. The 
year that begins with an anxious dis- 
position finds the race more and more 
weary, till the year’s end is the most 
wearisome occasion. If we want the 
perpetual suggestion and inspiration 
which is only given through Christ, by 
looking unto him, we must “lay aside |. 
every weight.” 

And here is the thrusting of this 
work upon ourselves. We are com- 
manded to dothis. We are not to con- 
sole ourselves that we are not to blame. 
Our Lord earnestly rebuked anxiety. 
Over the threshold of the new year let 
us write his words, ‘*Be not anxious.” 


1 For week beginning December 29. 


Anxiety is defined in the Bible as a sin, 
not a weakness. Itis entirely in our 
power to cultivate the opposite spirit, 
and as soon as we have thrown aside 
enough of our purely imaginary troubles 
to see Christ, he will rid us of the real 
perplexities and dreads. 

References: Ps. xxxviii., 4; Rev. ii., 
24; Matt. xxiii, 4; Gal. vi., 2,5; 2 
Cor. v., 4; Isa. lviii., 6. 

Daily Readings: (1) 2 Cor. xii., 
1-10; (2) Ps. lv., 16-23; (3) Matt. 
vi., 25-34; (4) 1 Pet. v., 1-14 (5) 
Phil. iv., 1-8; (6) Matt. xi., 25-30; 
(7) Heb. xii, 1-14. 
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——*“ A CHARMING BOOK.” — 


Colonial Times on Buzzards Bay 


BY WILLIAM ROOT BLISS. 
Crown Svo, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 


Tue Seconp EpITIon, with several illustrations and 
considerably enlarged. 


From the New York Evening Post. 

It is a vividly t-ld description of life in southern 
Massachusetts. Its tale of the simple doings of a 
New England hamlet in the last century will seem 
com monplace enough to those unchanging old Yankee 
farmers. But for the summer sojourner there is a de- 
lightful charm about Mr. Bliss’s animated narrative 
which amply accounts for the popularity which is 
being accorded to it. 

- From the Boston Daily Transcript. 

It is a series of most charming pictures of old-time 
life, a New England idvl and poem in prose. It has 
not a dull page is full of vivaciee. 4a the style is 
chaste and olarl ly. 

From the Boston Traveller, 

No more delightful picture of old-time New Eng” 
land life has yet been drawn, and the chapters are 
gems in the way of deacrigtion po vivid suggestion. 

From the Boston Herald. 
person can feel that he yen _— early New 
eter life who has not read this work 
From the New York Journal of ainiioes 

The languid novel-reader will find more in the 
pages of this volu :e to entertain him than in many a 
much praised work of fiction. 

From the Independent, New York. 

The volume is one of very great merit, and its read- 
ing 1s none the less enjoyaole for the humor that 
lends a quiet glow to the author’s style, or breaks in 
occasionally upon his sober passages. 

From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

We have ne Aa **Colonial Times on Buzzard’s 
Bay’’ very much. It is pervaded by the flavor of 
— in an unusual degree, without being at all 
dull. 


From the Churchman, New Yo k. 
It is well done and is full of the interest which at- 
taches to a life long since entirely passed away. 
From the New York Evangelist. 
Itis a lovely picture of a quaint and individual 
people. 
From the New Englander. 


The writer of this book has been so successful in 
what he has attempted that even those who have 
never seen the picturesque scenes which he describes 
will read these daintily printed pages with interest. 


Published by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ll East SEVENTEENTH StREetT, New York. 


An elegant dressing, 
vichly perfumed, removes 
all impurities from the 

scalp, prevents baldness 
ond gray hair, and 1d causes the hair to grow Thick, 
Soft, and Beautiful. ‘Infallible for curing eruptions. 
diseases of the glands, muscles and integuments, and 
relieving cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 
50 Cents. All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & Co., New York. 


PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 

GUARANTEED Pure Beef inconcen- 
trated form. Solid in jars, liguic in bottles. 

ousekeepers find it invaluable for 
Soups, Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, ete. 

As Beef Tea, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening, 

Ask your druggist or grocer for - 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 50e, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicagoa- 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent 


Value. 


fligh class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue marled on recetpt 
of 10 cents 7n stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


Paris, and 20 East 16th St. (Union 
Square), New York. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


White Seal Burning Oil. 


The purest and safest 
oil refined. 

If you have a parlor 
lamp, you want an oil 
that emits no offensive 
color, that cannot be 
exploded, that gives a 
soft, brilliant light 
until entirely con- 


We will give with 
each barrel of White 
Seal: Oil ordered for 
home use, an elegant 
— lamp, all com- 
ore as shown by cut. 

rite for price of oil 
full description of 
amp 


BROOKS OIL €0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


ILVER IEA SPUON 


12 FoR $12. 


Photographs Sent on Application. 


Our business is the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


We sell solid silver at prices less than the 
d6riginal cost of making, and have a con- 
stantly changing stock of about 5,000 choice 
silver articles, handsomely cased for Wed- 
ding Gifts, at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, 
$40, $50, up to $500, that would cost twice 
as much if bought elsewhere. We will send 
cases for selection with proper reference. 


Send for Price-list. Established 1844, 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO.,, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 
NEW YORK. 


Deis ARTKs 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and contain all the DRESS REFORM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 West 23d St., - - NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL 

TO 

CHRISTIAN 

UNION 

READERS : 

Every reader interested in gar- 

dening in any degree—flowers, 

trees, woods, lawns, fruits, veg- 

etables, conservatories, window 

gardens, ete.—is invited-to send 

for a free specimen of 7%e 
merican Garden. The sub- 

scription price is $2.00 a year ; 

20 cents a copy; 50 CENRS FOR 

A FOUR MONTHS’ TRIAL. It is 

the best journal of its class, for 

American readers, without ex- 

ception. 


In Club with Christian Union, $4.00. 


GARDEN PUBLISHING C0., Ltd., 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. 
LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 


PANTS 
By Mail or Express. 
$3.85, $4.35, $4.85,$5.00, $5.35 


Thompson’s patent cut pants are made from best 
English cassimers to fit your measure. 
These py are delivered free toany address in the 
United 
Write for samples of cloth me directions how to 
take measures and order b yt 1ail 
ddress E. O. THOM og 
Mall Order Dep’t, P. O. Box 


Philadelphia. 
Stores ArT 
245 Broadway, 344 Washington St., 1, = Chestnut St., 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 


Mention this paper. 


Pleasure and Profit. 


A copy of x —— AMATEUR 
‘**TIlow to OUTFITS 
make Photo- 
graphs,” from 
‘ Ip 
with deserip- 
tivecatalogue PICTURES 
sent without of the highest 
charge to all excellence 
interested. / ean be made. 


THE SCOVILL ¢ & “ADAMS CO. 
423 Broome St., New York, 


AN A. F. GOODRICH. — 

A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, and to Assist in the Perform. 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different Epochs. 


Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood, Mills, Foote, Tapper 
MacDowell, Liebling. Buck; 
Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck, 
Edidy, Gottschalk, 
Hyllested and others, 


THE ONLY WORK 3 KIND. 


852 pp. Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Price, $2.00 
by mail, post paid, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


se 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


MANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled, 
(80, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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_ to London for sale to the Bank of 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market has been easy for 
the week until Friday, when it devel- 
oped some activity, due to the fact that 
the Stock Exchange loans made on Friday 
remain over until Monday, and it be- 
comes necessary, therefore, for the banks 
to call in some of their funds Friday as a 
contingent reserve for possible demand 
on Saturday. This gives the Friday 
money market an apparent activity as 
compared with the other days of the week. 
The rate for the week has ranged from 
eight per cent. to two per cent., with a 
fair average at five per cent. 

Foreign Exchange has been dull at the 
average rates ruling for the past month. 
The price of exchange is about one-half 
per cent. away from gold imports, and it 
looks now as if it might continue just 
above the import rate. It is interesting 
to note the shipments of gold from this 
country since May, 1888. Below are 
some significant figures : 

The report of the director of the mint 
says: The heavy movement of gold from 
the United States, which began in May, 
1888, and which has continued with some 
interruptions, has created a profound stir 
in the American commercial world, as it 
is the first loss of gold of any magnitude 
since the resumption of specie payments. 
The bulk of the gold exported consisted 
of gold bars. They went to three coun- 
tries: France, $27,692,855 ; England, 
$18,717,087 ; Germany, $15,026,047 ; to- 
tal, $61,435,989. 

The largest shipments occurred in May 
and June, 1889, and December, 1888. 
The price of exchange has to be nearly 
$4.89 before it is profitable to ship oe 

land, because the Bank pays for gold a 
77s. 9d. per ounce 916% fine. As a 
matter of fact, most of the gold lost by 
this country went to France. The gold 
in the Bank of France January 3, 1889, 
was £40,205,000; September 19 it was 
£53,313,000—an increase of £13,108,000 
or $63,790,000 in nine months. The 
present stock of gold in the Bank of 
France is the largest it ever held. 

The Exposition caused a large demand 
for gold coin in Paris. The passengers 
from New York to Europe by the lead- 
ing steamship companies for the fiscal 
year ended June 3, 1889, numbered 
178,803, of which 72, 14 were cabin pas- 
sengers. The average amount used on 
credit issued by eight leading banking 
houses of New York was $1,500. Esti- 
mating the expenditures of cabin passen- 
gers at $1,000 each, and third-class pas- 
sengers at $150 each, would give $92,- 
771,950 as the sum taken out of the 
country by traveling Americans in the 
year ending June 30, 1889. 

The Vanderbilt stocks have been strong 
this week, owing to the anticipation of the 
various reports of the different companies 
—which were not published until Friday, 
but were, of course, known by some be- 
fore their publication. The Lake Shore 
Company shows a surplus, after the pay-_ 
ment of five per cent. in dividends on 
stock for the year, of $742,816. The 
Company has charged all expenses for 
betterments and equipments for the year 
—amounting to $1,800,000—to expense 
account, as it has no construction account 


open. 
The Michigan Central Company has 
paid five per cent. in dividends for the 
fiscal year, and has a surplus of $79,000. 

The Canada Southern Company has 
paid three and a half per cent. on its 
stock, but has not earned it quite during 
this fiscal year. The deficiency is about 
$115,000, but this is provided for out of 
its reserve from former years. After de- 
ducting the deficit, the surplus balance 
is still $204,402. 

The New York Central Company ren- 
ders its statement, which shows a small 
balance, after paying four and a half per 
cent. dividends for the year. ‘The first 
quarter, however, of the present fiscal 
year, ending with December 31, 1889, 
shows $571,433, after paying the one per 
cent. dividend for the quarter. The Mis- 
souri Pacific Company has just declared 
its fourth quarterly dividend for the last 
quarter, one per cent., and exhibits a sur- 
plus for the year of nearly $1,000,000, 
with prospects for a large business dur- 
ing the coming season; indeed, all the 
roads have the same bright prospect. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Compa- 
ny—now in a receiver’s hands, through 


a compromise of the various committees 
working for a basis on which to reorgan- 
ize—has finally, through its Olcott bond 
committee, settled on a definite and sat- 
isfactory scheme, on which all interests 
have agreed. The settlement on a plan 
for this company disposes of nearly the 
last of these reorganizations in the South- 
west. When these roads have come to 
satisfactory adjustment of affairs, we 
may look for a more active movement in 
the general stock market. The Atchi- 
son Company has successfully reorgan- 
ized—that is, more than a majority of all 
of its different classes of bonds have ac- 
cepted the terms fixed under the plan of 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
here, and of Baring Brothers & Company, 
of London. 

These firms now ask that the stock- 
holders lock their shares up in a trust to 
be given to them for control of the 
property for ten years. This idea, how- 
ever, is an afterthought, and has nothing 
to do with the reorganization itself. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this will be 
accepted by the stockholders. The pur- 
pose is to protect the property from fall 
ing into the hands of outside capitalists 
or other railway interests for the time 
named. It is distinctly felt that, with all 
of these various interests harmonized in 


for a halting stock market longer, and 
that we are likely to see, after NewYear’s, 
a better and more prosperous state of 
things on Wall Street. The Union Pacific 
Company has perfected its plans for a 
general consolidation of its branch lines 
in Colorado and Texas, as well as for the 
completion of the consolidation of the 
Oregon branch lines, so that there will be 
two systems of branch lines instead of a 
large number of single organizations, and 
these two systems will have one head only 
for each, and all of them under the com- 

lete control and management of the 

nion Pacific Company. This adds 
another guarantee’of stability in railway 
management to the ones named above. 
One of the financial events of the week is 
the placing of a five per cent. Mexican 
Government gold bond. The amount 
offered in London for subscription was 
nearly $7,000,000; the opening of the bids 
revealed an aggregate bidding amount- 
ing to $80,000,000. 

The stock market this week has been 
strong—at an advance of from one to 
seven per cent.—the latter Missouri 
Pacific, which improved, on the statement 
of the Company, from about 67 to 743. 
The bond market is strong, and a buy- 
ing movement has advanced good and 
fair bonds from one per cent. to five per 
ecnt.. A tone of strength is conspicuous 
in all the markets. The bank statement 
is as follows : 


Loans, increase.... ...... $2,455,400 

Specie, increase.......... 1,714,500 
Legal tenders, decrease .. . 

| Deposits, increase......... 2,775,700 

Reserve, increase ......... 763,675 


Money closed on Friday at six per 
recent. This leaves the banks with a sur- 
plus Teserve of about $3,450,000. 

WALL STREET. 


QC. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


TEXAS LOANS 
“ar 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
e in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
@ solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

=. B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference by permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION 0 
she gE . New York City, or Lockwood Nation 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 
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the railway world, there will be no excuse | . 


FINANCIAL. 


Our 7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on Town 


and Farm property, we 
and our 6 PER 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


BOSTON. 


NET INCOME 


NATIONAL 


7% 


~ TURE BONDS, am- 


aTcAce &DEBE, ply secured, ARE 
COMPANY. 
AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


TUR g UNEQUALED FOR 
CONSERVATISM, 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you des re to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, NewYork Managers, 135 & 187 Broadway, New York. 


TOPEKA. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CoO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


‘Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


solicited from 


CLINTON MAR President. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and supervision, and with tual succession, for the 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
orrespoedence 60 r ’ ing to make safe investments. We loan money for them on 


ties desiring 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


A. ELDER, Vice-President. 


G. 
Cc. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REAL E. P. WRIGHT, 
Investment Banker, 
ESTATE Denver, - - Colorado. 
—————————— | Special attention given to Invest- 
' ments for Non-Residents. Seven 
LO ANS to — per cent. on good Es- 
tate Security in Denver. Formerly 

Cashier of State National Bank of 
BONDS Denver. Refer to any of the Banks 
of Denver, or to E. K. Wright, 
STOCKS —* National Park Bank, New 
|' Room 26,Jacobson Build’g 
8% uaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% —— with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 

8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 
Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
— the bonds and interest are fully 
paid. 

10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 

Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 

THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pa 
FARG O, 7 per cent., 


to the laws of Dakota. 
Good as a Government 
Red River Valley Lands | *” work done for the 

“fer ie County. A regular in- 
come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 pertcent. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in 


DAKOTA. 


and Acre ~aeperten, both in Dul and on the 
uperior and West Superior. We 
send list o 


te 
luth, and hundreds who ha 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 15, 1890. 9 O 
&7,803,'722.02 
Capital Subscribed..... 2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in.......... 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits...... 37,945.85 
Guarantee Fund........ 26,871.80 


Can certainly sleep soundly upon securities 
guaranteed the entire Assets. Capital, 

urplus, Undivided Profits, and Guarantee 
Fund of this institution. 


Is a good rate of interest, and is as high as is 
O consistent with absolute safety in this class of 
investment. 


9M ask for a rate that implies a risk and vent- 
ure on your part, but remember that 
safety of your principal is the all-impor- 
tant question. 


INVESTIGATE these invest- 
FULL ments before gy | your 
January dividends or Savings 


3 Bank account permanently, 
by calling upon or addressing 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


OFFICES : 


New York .208 mona ty | Phila., cor. 4th & Chestnut 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St | London, England. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. ~ 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NION TNVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


per cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 

The direct obligation of the Company secured 
by business property and reeommended by promi- 
nent business men and bankers of Kansas City. 
Send for circulars with full particulars. 


F Union Investment; Co. 


MERRITT & GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO.. 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas Nationdl Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. ’ 


_ 
DE BEN- 
LONDON. 
| 
| 
| 
lars for those who never saw the oly were with 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY RGE 
PROFITS. 
LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
ational Bank, Du- 
with us in other 
—— 
j 


Ask for information of 


Dec. 26, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


857 


FINANCIAL. 


THE HOME 
Savings ald Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorizeé-Capital, - - $10,000,000. 
Subscribed -- - 2,000,C00. 


E C. Babs, President, - Mayor of Minneapolis. 
JOHN P. JACOBSON, Vice-President, 

General Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins Co. 
J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, Postmaster of Minneapolis. 
A. G. WILCOX, Secretary. J.G. HAYNES, Altoi ney, 


A MORTGAGE BANK 


Under regular Bank Examiner’s supervision. 
Every Loan secured by First Mortgage 
Safe. upon city worth double the 
amount of the loa 
Favorable terms as to time 
ner of making loans, enable us to 
Frofitable. earn 14) per cent. net on our full- 
paid certificates. 
oun ted on 
nitely, or can be termina on 
Permanent. notice, at option of 
the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Certificates 
issued at 3455, and sharing in profits of the Associa 
tion until their value increases to SIOQQ. This is : 
feature of this Association, 
For further information, address 
H.F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel Bullding, Philadelphia. 


9 YEARS 


OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 


E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY CO., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 


REFERENCES,—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.,; - 


First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Cor respondence solicited. 


P. C. HIMEBAUGH, Eres’ T. H. Taytor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Russewu, V.-P & Mgr. G. H. Payne, Sec’y. 


Authorized - #100.000 
Paid-up Capital, - - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

_Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 

interest on all deposits. 


J J O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V,-Pres.- 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Te Grano Forks Loan ano Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


e Loans made on Farm and Cit Ree 5 
eas Estate Bought and Sold, 
Negotiated. Collections made. 


RST 

SAFES BOND 7 to 8 per 
€ cent. Semi - Annual 

rest. by W. CLARK 

INVEST T CO.,in 

OF upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
oe and Interest Coupons MADE and 

TED TO LENDER without 

char s BEST LOCATION IN THE 

ALL UN . Fifteen years’ experience, 
Ample Capital. Wide connections. Re. 

fer to the Congregatioyalist. Send for 


Fo Circular and 
INVE STM K N T referenc es before you 
invest 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Before Send for ie little book on 
estern es 


Investing 


to The Mortg 
mpany, 140 Nassau Street, 


ew York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled ** onan 
Matters ”’ in The Christian Union of March 14, 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist , marten with the Union Trust 
Company of Ne ork. Amount of issue lim- 
ited oo law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York SAgent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


. | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
e | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest, and it| , 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned t references 
| onapplication. Corres; 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST... PAUL, MINN. 


TZ ESTATE 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building, 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- | Head for 


gated Farms, not nformation 
exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


MINNEHAHA TROST 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Neg First Real Estate Loans o 
Farm and y- Payment 
Interest payable ew York Exc e. Liberal 

rates of interest and no expense to ies holding 
our securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls 
the he large in the new State large 

Railway ; the polis the new 
Northwest. 


Send for circulars and references. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 
410 Pierce St., Sioun City, Ia, 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 


Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for LOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
Se landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicit 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
S. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue, 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
0 
$°lo 


0 0) 
10% 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For Health, Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
gage Bonds that pay 12 per cent., adress 


A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 


NEW F 
fend stamp for WASHIN GTON | 
Jona Eshelman, a & Co. Seattle, Wash 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% Net on improved inside property from one 


to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, “sine” 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


BOND TOOK 
b %o COMMERCIAL = %o MORTGAGES 8 %o 
CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Ww: 


ne 


Chica Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missour 
River. The Direct monte te and from CHICAGO 


CITY, TOP 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to an 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSO?D 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPKESS TRAINS 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclinin¢ 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Car: 
daily botween ey KS DES MOINES, COUN 
CIL BLUFFS a OMAHA, with FREE Reclin 
ing Chair Car sg NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), an: 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADC 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan 
sas City and Topeka. Splendi did Dining Hotel: 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursion: 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Sal 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, anc 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago anc 
Minneapolis and 8t. Paul, with THROUGH Re 
clining Chair ) and from thos: 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car anc 
Sleeper hetween Peoria, Spirit Lake and Siouz 

alls via ck Island. The Favorite Line tc 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts anc 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offer: 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, q 


MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON 


"ae YOU are going West, bear In mind the follow 
fac The Northern Pacific Railroad owns an 
open 987 miles, or 57 per cent. of the entire rail- 
road mileage of Montana; spans the Territory with 
ts main line from east to west; is the short line to 
Helena; the only fay and dining car line to 
Butte, and is the only line that reaches Miles City 
Billings, Bozeman, Missoula, the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and, in fact, nine-tenths of the cities and 

points of interest i in the Territory. 

The Northern Pacific owns and operates 621 miles, or 
56 per cent. of the railroad mileage of Washington 
its main line extending from the Idaho line via Spo- 
kane Falls, Cheney, wot the Yakima and Ellensburg 
through the center of Territory to Tacoma an 
Seattle, and from Tacoma rtland. No other 
trans-continental through vail line reaches any por- 
tion of Washington Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 
at 8 are on Norther Pacific secon 


The Be Pacific is the shortest, route from St 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and to Portland by 324 miles—time correspondingly 
shorter, varying from one to two days, according to 
a o other line from St. Paul or Minne- 

lis ryns through passenger cars of any kind into 
I aho, Oregon, or Washington. 

In addition to jon gy oe the ee * rail line to Spokane 
Falls, Tacoma, and attle, the Northern Pacific 
reaches all the principal — in Northern Minnesota 
and Dakota, Montana. Idaho, O;egon, and Washing- 
ton. Bear in mind that the Northern Pacific and 
Shasta line is the famous scenic route to all points in 
California. 


Send for illustrated pamphlets, maps, and books 
giving you valuable information in reference to the 
country traversed by this great line from 8t. Paul, 
a Duluth and Ashland to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Tacoma ard Se Washin Ferritory, 
and inclose stamrs for the new 1889 d McNal ly 
Casey Map of Washimgton Territory, printed in 
colors. 4 


Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cuas. 8. Fes, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED 
few good men to sell 
our ¢ soods by sample tothe wholesale 
apd retail trade. We are the largest 


manufacturersin ourlinein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
aent position, Money advanced for wages, aivertising,ete. For full 


terms address, Centennial Mfz. Co., Chicago, Cincinnati, 


| 


THE 1,000,000 POSTAGE STAMP 
MY 


Now and then some one announces 
himself as the victim of the one-million 
postage stamp hoax. It is firmly be- 
lieved that if 1,000,000 stamps are col- 
leeted and forwarded to some one, a bed 
will be provided for an invalid boy -in 
some hospital, or a home for an orphan. 
Christian churches have been the special 
victims, and there is hardly one in Eng- 
land, the United States, Australia, India, 
or in any other country, that has not had 
several members begging, borrowing, and 
even stealing postage stamps in or er to 
make up the million that will go to clothe 
and feed some orphan. 

This swindle originated in the fertile 
brain of a postage stamp colleetor at 
Stettin, Germany. He desired to get 
vast collections to sort out and sell again, 
and hit upon a plan to set the whole 
civilized world to go to work for him free 
of charge. He preyedon the sympathies 
of people by announcing that an orphan 
would be cared for in “The Syrian Or- 
phan Home” for every 1,000,000 stamps 
sent tohim. This worked well ; and the 
next dodge was the starting of a myth- 
ical mission in China, the Holy Sisters of 
which agreed, for every million stamps 
sent to them, to save from the jaws of 
the crocodiles of the Yellow River at least 
one Chinese baby, and then educate and 
Christianize it. The stamps were to be 
sent, not to Jerusalem or China, but to 
Munich or Stettin. The last claim on 
the sympathy of the world that has been 
made by this German is that for 1,000,- 
000 stamps a home for an old lady or an 
old gentleman will be provided in one of 
three homes— one in London, another in 
New York, and the third in Cincinnati. 
For 500,000 stamps a bed will be en- 
dowed in a hospital, and for 100,000 a 
home will be found far an orphan fos one 
year. There are agencies in various cities 
to forward stamps to Stettin. It is esti- 
mated that this swindler has collected 
over 100,000,000 stamps in the United 
States alone. .—-[Good Housekeeping. 


LITERARY FINDS. 


Among the many discoveries of unique 
copies of books that have occurred during 
the last twenty years only, I can call to 
mind several that have come within my 
own limited experience, as, for example, 
an edition of the Sarum Missal dated 
1487, and printed not by but for Caxton ; 
the existence of such a book would have 
been treated as visionary had it been 
suggested before its discovery in an old 
Shropshire library. ‘Then, again, who 
would have believed in the existence of 
a map of the world engraved on copper, 
and dated 1514, with the name America 
marked upon it, till M. Tross brought it 
to light ?—the earliest map of the kind 
having previously been supposed to be that 
printed at Vienna in 1521. It is but a 
few years since the British Museum ac- 
quired an addition of the Prayer-Book of 
1549, printed in small quarto size for the 
use of the clerk or leader of the congre- 
gation. This must have been printed in 
thousands, yet but one copy is known now 
to exist, and until its-recent discovery a 


suggestion of the existence of such an ~ 


edition would have been treated with 
ridicule. Then, again, the Edinburgh 
edition of Shakespeare’s “ Venus and 
Adonis,” printed about 1621, and the Bay 
Psalm-Book, printed at Boston, New Eng- 
land, in 1651—who would have suspected 
the existence of such books till they 
actually appeared ? [ would urge per- 
sons of bibliographical tastes and knowl- 
ledge, who have access to libraries in old 
country houses and mansions, or, indeed, 
any collection of old books that have lain 
unnoticed and unexamined, to keep their 
eyes open, for I feel sure that the tracts 
of Columbus and Vespucius must have 
been printed by English typographers, 
and may yet be discovered.’ Nor is it 
only in old, umdisturbed libraries that 
bibliographical rarities may occur, for it 
is but a few years since that a folio edi- 
tion of Julyan Notary’s “Lives of the 
Saints” was purchased at a marine store 
dealer’s in Camden Town for 3s. 6d., and 
afterwards sold for £200. Especial no- 
tice should be given to volumes of tracts, 
for it was a habit of our ancestors to bind 
together thin pieces by the dozen, and it 
is only a keen and skilled eye that will 
detect the presence of the grain of wheat 
the chaff.—[‘The Athenzeum. 
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“Words are the notes of thought, and nothing more.’—” 7 Bactey 


NEW ENGLAND. 


From the Editor of the most Widely 
Distributed Youths’ Paper in 
America. 

Boston, Mass., October 13. 
The Christian Union is more and more 
excellent, and is the one which I read the 
most and approve the most of any paper 
that comes to my desk—and I examine 
many. It is the voice of the times and the 
age, and I wish it a double success. H. B. 


‘““An Old Friend to Me.” 
EnFIeLp, N. H., October 15. 

One month since, in answer to an adver- 
tisement in The Christian Union, offering 
that paper one month free, I sent you a 
name on trial for the month. I now send 
postal note for subscription for one year to 
the same address, as the recipient is pleased 
with the paper, and thinks it will be helpful 
in the Bible class and in other good work. 
It is like an old friend to me. I value it 
very highly, and am glad to recommend it 


t® my friends. R. C. 
“Best Family Paper Ever 
Printed.” 


Norta Woopsury, Conn., October 5. 

I see no paper from which I obtain as 
much interesting reading and valuable in- 
formation as I do from The Christian Union. 
In my opinion it is the best family paper 
that has ever been printed. G. H. A. 


“Clean Pages and Pure Literature.” 
Saco, Me., October 23. 

I know and admire The Christian Union, 
and am glad to have an opportunity of en- 
joying its clean pages and pure literature 
onee more. It should be in every Christian 
home of whatever denomination. — 


“At the Head of Christian Publi- 
cations.” 
FAsTHAMPTON, Mass., October 28. 
The Christian Union stands at the head 
of our Christian publications. I heard an 
opinion a few weeks ago from an avowed 
socialist, one of the most radical ‘‘ Herr 
Most’ type, that The Christian Union had 
brought him to his senses, and that it 
‘‘ought to be the acknowledged organ of 
all labor organizations.”’ G. L. M. 


“ Very Able, and Inexpensive.” 
GRAND Vt., November 6. 

I have distributed the Coupons you sent 
me last week, and I hope they will bring you 
some new subscribers for your very able and 
inexpensive paper. It comes to this office 
on Friday, a welcome visitor. I read it with 
great pleasure, and then send it to a dear 
friend. | J. M. 
NEW YORK STATE 

‘* Best Religious Paper Published.” 
Burra.o, N. Y., October 10. 

I consider The Christian Union the very 
best religious paper published. I would not 
be without it, most certainly. M. P. B. 

‘*An Intellectual Treat.”’ 
Lansinasura, N. Y., November 5. 

Your paper is an intellectual ‘“‘treat,’’ 
every number of it. I send it, almost a 
skeleton (because of the articles of special 
value which I cut out), to my nephew, who 
also greatly enjoys it. H.N. J. 


‘*Members of the Reading Club 
Impatient to See It.”’ 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., October 16. 
It occurs to me that it may be a pleasant 
thing for you to know that our Reading 
Club, which subscribes for all the leading 
magazines and weekly papers, wants two 
copies of The Christian Union, as the mem- 
bers are always impatient to see it. The 
same cannot be said of any other periodical 

on our list. C. B. L. 


haps it is. 


UR TYPIST has handed us—“But what,” you 
ask, “is a typist?” 
that we should introduce “our typist” to you as 
the person who operates our typewriter? Per- 

If so, permit us now to do so; and, at the 


Alas! is it really needful 


same time, to give formal notice to the public in general, 
and to all dictionary-makers in particular, as follows: 

To ALL wHom iT MAy ConceRN: In view of long- 
continued and embarrassing difficulties experienced by us 
in distinguishing our “typewriter” (a mechanical device) 
from our “ typewriter” (a flesh-and-blood person)—from a 
verbal standpoint, we of course mean—we have been led 
to restore individuality and humanity to the latter by the 
application of the perfectly legitimate derivative “typist ;” 
which term performs its function to the entire satisfaction 
of all concerned, and we heartily recommend its prompt 


and general adoption. 


Well—as we were about to remark, when interrupted 
—our typist has handed us typewritten copies of numer- 
ous complimentary letters that Tue Curistran Unton has 
recently received, and we have just finished reading them 


They are rather a surprise to us. 


We really hadn’t half 


appreciated, until now, how many or how pleasing they 
were. They seem to us so good, and they so clearly and 
tersely, and yet so fully, portray, without the aid of any 
words from us, the aims and objects that constantly 
inspire THE CuristiAN Union’s editorial corps, that we 
have decided to hand the whole bunch to our type 
setter and ask him to vie with our typist: in attractively 


presenting them to our readers. 


If he succeeds satis- 


factorily, you will find them on this same page. 


WEST. 


Consistent Contents.”’ 
* * *, Minn., September 19. 
Linelose draft for another year of your 
most excellent paper, to be sent as before. 
Even a heretic husband is an admirer of its 
consistent contents. 


It Answers the Need of the Hour. 

HeEtena, Mont , October 30. 
Intelligent discussion of religious, polit- 
ical, social, and moral questions—free from 
partisanship and prejudice, and not ham- 
pered by red-tapeism or the dogmas of past 
ages—is the need of the hour; and a journal 
like yours, that recognizes that there is, or 
should be, progressive development in all 
lines of thought, should have the support 

of all intelligent people. S. K. D. 


“Its Perfect Fairness Cannot but 
Commend it.” 

Torexa, Kan., October 18. 
I consider The Christian Union a paper 
without an equal. I have all my back 
numbers bound in half leather, and think 
it a valuable addition to a library. Its 
perfect fairness cannot but commend it 

even to those who differ from it. 
H. C. B. 


* “Its Broad, Catholic Religious 
Tone.”’ 

O , October 21 
I take several religious weeklies, but we 
like The Christian Union best, for its liter- 
ary articles and its broad, catholic religious 
tone. We enjoyed especially Mr. Mabie’s 

articles from abroad. F.C. S. 


SOUTH. 


“A Necessity even when 
Retrenching.”’ 
BattTimore, Md., November 4 
Your paper certainly is a necessity, else 
I should long ago have added it to my list 
of retrenchments. I have been a subscrib- 
er for more than fifteen years, and would 
sadly miss it if forced to do without. 
E. D. H. 


“A Part of my Intellectual Life.’ 
New La., November 4. 
I think The Christian Union an invalu- 
able paper. A year’s companionship with it 
has made it a part of my intellectual life 
that I could not well give up. E. J. T. 


“The Best He Ever Read.”’ 

Romney, W. Va., October 10. 
The Christian Union circulates and 
spreads the right kind of knowledge, and 
doubtless good may grow out of it to readers. 
I circulate the papers after reading them, 
besides seeing and talking to people about 
them when I see them. Some prejudice 
exists here against anything produced north 
of the Mason & Dixon line, and, in order 
to overcome prejudice to The Christian 
Union—especially over other papers—I gave 
some lawyers and politicians the papers 
during election times, and requested them 
to mark any objectionable articles, political 
or otherwise, they found in the paper, or 
anything else they disapproved of ; and not 
amark wasmade. On the other hand, it 
is pronounced to be *‘ the best ever read ”’ 

by a Protestant Episcopalian clergyman. 

J. W., Sr. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


“We find it School, Church, and 
University—All in One!” 

San FRAncisco, Cal., October 30, 
It goes without saying that we should re- 
gard the dissolution of the fourteen years’ 
union between our family and your paper as 
a household calamity indeed. We find it 
always School, Church, and University —all 
in one. May it last as long as our Federal 
Union, and ever work, as now, to make our 


Federal Union more thoroughly a Christian | 
Union. (Pror.) E. K. 


“First in the Cause of Progress 


— aud Clear Thought.” 


Los ANGELES, Cal., October 24. 
In the cause of progress and clear thought 
The Christian Union is first. I wish I could 
multiply its circulation an hundred-fold. 
(Rry.) A. J. W. 


Vigorous and Suggestive. 
San Francisco, Cal., S:ptember 1. 
The Christian Union is a most able, fresh, 
and valuable paper. Though not coinciding 
with the views of The Union on all points, I 
deem it one of the most vigorous and suggest- 
ive journals. (Rey. Dr.) J. K.S. 


A Subscriber from the Very Start. 
Wash. Ter., S:ptembar 16. 
I have been a subscriber to The Christian 
Union from No. 1, Vol. I., and cannot do 
without it. S. T. 


“An Old Friend that [I Cannot 
Live Without.” 
OAKLAND, Cal., November 4. 

I would like to introduce The Christian 
Union to some friends who do not take it, 
and to whom I cannot lend my copy, which 
is read by four different sets of people. It 
is an old friend that I cannot live without. 


C. A. M. 


CANADA. 


A Greeting from Canada. 

St. ANDREw’s MAnszE, Toronto, October 3. 
Inclosed please find remittance, which I 
have great pleasure in sending in order to 
secure The Christian Union for another 
year. Among the many papers and _ period- 
icals which I receive there is none with 
which I would be more reluctant to part 

than The Christian Union. 
(Rev.) D. J. M. 


“Il Have Taken It a Great Many 
Years.”’ 
GvuELPH, Canada, November 13. 
Ihave taken The Christian Union for a 
great many years, and I like it so well that 
I want my brother to enjoy it with me. 


J. W. 


“My Family would cause a Rebel- 
lion if I did not Continue It.’ 


Lonpon, Ontario, November 14. 

I cannot think of parting with such an old 
friend as The Christian Union. My family 
would cause a rebellion if I did not continue 
to take your paper. A.B: 


“Interesting and Substantial 


Reading.” 
Banaor, Me., October 17. 

I have been to see parties that I thought 
would appreciate your valuable paper, and 
they tell me they will sign, and send the 
coupons you sent me for trial. I think they 
are men of good judgment. Papers like 
yours, with interesting and substantial read- 
ing about facts which we all must know about, 
and understand if we can, are not plentifully 
floating around in these times, and I hope 
your samples will be successful in adding 
many subscribers to your list. T.S. W. 
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Dec. 26, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


~$ Draw all Checks, Drafts, and Money Orders to the order of The Christian Union Compa 


ny only. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


IDLE DOLLARS. 


SPECIALLY ADDRESSED TO OUR COUPON 
FRIENDS. 


IE have before called attention 
to the fact that not a few 
old maxims still pass current 
which lack the ring of true sil- 
ver. One way to discourage their further 
use is to supply fresher and more attract- 
ive coinage. Here is one piece of metal 
that seems to us to offer a promising op- 
portunity, though we have failed to prop- 
erly realize it. 

The idea is roughly this: Somewhere, 
somehow, an important duty awarts 
every tle dollar. The truth of this is 
clear enough. What is now needed is a 
simple and appropriate die in which to 
verbally cast the thought, so that it may 
pass unchallenged into general currency. 
We might say : | | 

For every dollar vacillating, 

A mighty duty lies in waiting. 
But, in this case, the pompous word “ vacil- 
lating” undertakes a duty that is painfully 
beyond its might. A slight variation 
would give us: 

_ For idle dollars, past debating, 

Uncounted duties lie awaiting. 
But these lines by no means sing them- 
selves, and that stupid little connective 
clause creaks very audibly in its joints. 
We might say : | 


Somewhere, by need that heaven created, 
Each idle dollar is awaited. 


Or we might strike out in a somewhat 
different path and say : . 
By human need may dimes polluted 

To golden dollars be transmuted. 
Fact is, we might say any number of 
things of this sort, and yet say nothing 
of special consequence, so long as “ idle 
dollars” continue to make themselves 
scarce. 

Which leads us, by a somewhat Robin 
Hood’s circuit, to the thought we origi- 
nally had in mind; namely: 

Before us are several kind letters 
addressed to us by our new “Coupon 
friends,” wherein they thank us heartily 
for the four free issues of THe Curis- 
TIAN Unton they have received, compli- 
ment it highly, say it is just the paper 
they need and wish ‘hey could have, but 
—they really do not feel able to remit 
the necessary subscription price, as their 
“idle dollars” are few and hard-won. 

This is a point that admits of no argu- 
ment. We fully appreciate that. At 
the same time, we beg to suggest that a 
little well-directed effort sometimes helps 
to supply the place of cash; and it is 


as calcium. 


possible that some of our new friends 
may be able to help themselves by help- 
ing us to make up clubs at our most 
favorable rates: five dollars for a club of 
two subscribers, or ten dollars for a club 
of five. Or, where three friends or three 
friendly families can combine and con- 


tribute one dollar apiece, this will afford. 


all an opportunity to welcome THE 
CuristiaAn Union at their firesides. 
Please do not decide that you must 
necessarily deny yourself the weekly 
visits of our periodical, if you earnestly 
desire them, because you feel it im- 
practicable to personally rally three “idle 
dollars.” <A little wisdom and a little 
work, hand in hand, may suffice to supply 


the deficiency——may it not ? 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 
ReportTeED BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


Add a pinch of cayenne to that advertising dish. If 
you can’t make readers see it, then make ’em sneeze 


and weep over it ! 


* 


A gold eagle tops his ideal. He forgets that there’s 
calcium, likewise yellow, worth five times as much as 
gold ; and character worth five million times as much 


* * * 

There’s one life-experience I’ve missed, and I almost 
regret having missed it. That’s the bread-and-butter 
question—which means first principles. I think I’d be 


a better-rounded merchant if I’d served a short appren- 


ticeship in that school. 


* 


Yes, I’m an advertiser of some experience ; but I 
never expect any advertisement of mine, however solid 
and well-aimed, to prove a rifle-ball, sure of game. I 
look on all advertisements as birdshot, of which I- must 
pour ina handful. Even if I get a bird, I credit to one 
of the scattering shot. If I fill my bag, I’m satisfied. 
That’s all I’m after. 

Yes, our opportunities are good. But Dahlgren guns 
by the score are nothing but old junk till you cart- 
ridge ’em, fuse ’em, and crack ’em off. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATE LIST. 


We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the:convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The Christian Union 
($3.00) to the CLUB price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 
return mail. 


REGULAR PRICE 

PRICE. WITH 

Cc. U. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, $1 50 $4 25 


ANDOVER REVIEW, New, 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

Book BUYER, 

CENTURY, 

CRITIC, 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, 

HARPER’S BAZAR, .. . 
HARPER'S YouNG PEOPLE, 
LIpPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, . 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
New Reville 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, . 
Saint NICHOLAS, 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 

Youtu’s Companion, New Subscription, 
YoutTu’s COMPANSQN, Renewal, . 


| 


~] 
or 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


_ [The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an opportunity to frankly votce their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, etther of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books wu 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in eld of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed.| 


LIFE. 


Let us be like a bird, one instant lighted 

_ Upon a twig that swings ; 

He feels it yield, but sings on, unaffrighted, 
nowing he hath wings: 


—[Victor Hugo. (Translated by Edwin Arnold.) 
| R. C. J. 


INSURANCE METHODS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your correspondent who writes to you concerning 
the adjustment of insurance losses seems to me to be 
in error concerning the contract of an insurance policy. 
The company, in consideration of the payment of a cer- 
tain amount of premium, undertakes to indemnify the 
assured against loss or damage to a certain limited 
amount in proportion to the premium paid. To show 
a claim against the company the insured must prove 
the amount of loss or damage. This is a plain condi- 
tion of the contract. The statement of your corre- 
spondent confuses the question by insinuating that the 
assured in the case which he quotes sustained a loss 


beyond the amount which the company paid. This 


point is entirely outside of the question of valued poli- 
cies. The old gentleman in the case quoted had a 
remedy against the company if his loss was really 
larger than the amount which they offered. He could 
have submitted his case to appraisers. Was his case a 
hard one, however, if the amount paid by the company 
was sufficient to completely indemnify him ? 

Without going deeply into the question of valued 


policies, one or two things may be said. If the prop- 


erty was to be insured at its actual value, assuming the 
amount paid by the company in the case quoted to be 
correct, that was all that he could have secured insur- 
ance for. If, on the other hand, the company cut down 
a “just claim,” the remedy is clear under the present 
form of policy. 

{t would be doubtful public policy to write valued 

licies on merchandise and articles of varying value. 

t would offer too distinct a temptation to fraud on the 
part of the assured. A good many establishments are 
sold to the insurance companies as it is. Merchandise 
and furniture are easily removed. ‘To write by a State 
law valued policies on such articles would be offering 
a premium for fraud. 

Without any State law, any policy may be made a 
valued policy by inserting in the written part of the 

licy the words, “valued at.” This is frequently done 
in the case of paintings, engravings, or books which 
have a special value. 

Any company which should offer to divide with an 
adjuster the amount which he saved ought to be 
drummed out of business, and would be if the facts were 
known. Your correspondent will do the public a service 
if he will publish the name of such a company. 

There are apparent arguments in favor of valued 


policies, but there are difficulties about it that concern 


the public quite as much as they do the insurance com- 
panies, and such a law would, I think, in the end be 
complained about quite as much by the public as by the 
companies. | 

A pretty certain concomitant of such a law would be 
the limiting of insurance to three-quarters of the agreed 


value. WALTER LEARNED. 
New Lonvon. = 


NOT QUITE NEW. 


_ Inregard to your article entitled “ Sonate New,” 
in the issue of November 14, I would lik€*to say that I 


am still inclined to agree with Solomon in thinking 


“there is no new thing under the sun.” I am a young ~ 


lady of seventeen, and the owner of a dress album (the 
suggestion of a dear aunt), which contains a piece of 
my first baby dress and samples of my yearly wardrobe 
since that time, — with pieces of the family wed- 
ding gowns, ete. I presume there may be other similar 
books, but mine is considered a rarity among my friends, 
and [am glad to recommend such an album to any one 
as a possession of much value. M. L. P. 


A COAL PALACE. | 


A “coal palace” 150x300 feet and three stories high 
is to be erected in East St. Louis. This palace will be 
a decidedly novel structure. The coal companies will 
furnish the material for the superstructure—black coal 
of every kind, and wrought out by saw, by mason’s 
hammer, and into artistic forms by the carver’s chisel. 


_The first floor will be polished coal, and pillars of coal 
will support the floor—coal, coal everywhere. The 


purpose of the building will be to continually exhibit 


the agricultural and mineral products of Southern 
Illinois, 
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_A RELIGIOUS SPREE. 


From George Kennan’s “ Adventures 


in Eastern Siberia,” in the November 


“Century,” we quote the fellowing: 
“We had no difficulty in getting post 
horses until just before dark Monday 
evening, when we reached the station of 
Turinopovorotnaya( Too-rin-o-po-vo-rote’- 
nah-yah), about fifty miles from Chita, 
and found the whole village in a state of 
hilarious intoxication. Sleighs filled with 
young men and boys were careering 
hither and thither with wild whoops and 
halloos ; long lines of peasant girls in 
bright-colored calico dresses were un- 
steadily promenading back and forth in 
the streets with their arms around one 
another and singing khorovod songs ; the 
station-house was filled with flushed and 
excited people from neighboring settle- 
ments, who had evidently been participat- 
ing in a celebration of some kind and 
were about starting for their homes ; the 
station-master, who perhaps had _ not 
finished his celebration, was nowhere to 
be found ; there was not a driver about 
the stables; and.the ‘starosta’ (stah’ro- 
stah), a short, fat old man, who looked 
like a burgher from Amsterdam, was so 
drunk that even with the aid of a cane 
he could hardly stand on his feet. In 
vain we tried to ascertain the reasons for 
this surprising epidemic of inebriation. 
Nobody was sober enough to explain to 
us what had happened. From the ex- 
cited and more or less incoherent con- 
versation of the intoxicated travelers in 
the station-house, [I learned that even 
the village priest was so drunk that he 
had to be taken home in a sleigh by the 
soberest of his parishioners. If the 
station-master, the starosta, the village 
priest, the drivers, and all of the inhabit- 
ants were drunk, there was evidently no 
prospect of our being able to get horses. 
In fact, we could not find anybody who 
seemed sober enough to know the differ- 
ence between a horse and his harness. 
We therefore brought our baggage into 
the crowded station-house and sat down in 
an unoccupied corner to study intoxicated 
humanity and await further develop- 
ments. Every person in the house was 
drunk except ourselves and one small 

* About nine o’clock the noise, tumult, 
and shouting in the village streets began 
to subside; the station-master, whose in- 
toxication had taken the form of severe 
official dignity, suddenly appeared, and in 
atone of stern menace wanted to know 
where the post-drivers were and what all 
this disorder meant. . . . Finally, when 
we had almost abandoned the hope of 
ever getting away, a really sober man in 
a ragged sheepskin coat emerged from 
the darkness, and reported in a business- 
like manner to the station-master that the 
horses were ready for us. The drunken 
and irate official, who seemed desirous of 
vindicating his dignity and authority in 
some way, overwhelmed the unfortunate 
driver with abuse, and ended by fining 
him fifty kopecks—whether for being 
sober or for having the horses ready, l 
do not know. We piled our baggage 
into the sleigh, climbed in upon it, and 
rode out of the intoxicated settlement 
with thankful hearts. As the last faint 
sounds of revelry died away in the dis- 
tance behind us, I said to the driver: 
‘What’s the matter with everybody in this 
village 2? The whole population seems to 
be drunk.’ 

“*They’ve been consecrating a new 
church,’ said the driver, soberly. 

Consecrating a church !’ | exclaimed 
in amazement. ‘Is that the way you 
consecrate churches ?’ 

“«T don’t know,’ he replied. ‘Some- 
times they drink. After the services 
they had a gulainia [a sort of holiday 
promenade with music and spirituous re- 
freshments], and some of them crooked 
their elbows too often.’ 

“«* Some of them !’ lrepeated. ‘ All of 
them, you mean. You’re the only sober 
man I’ve seen in the place. How does it 
happen that you’re not drunk ?’ 

*<«T’m not a Christian,’ he replied, with 
quiet simplicity. ‘1’m a Buriat.’ 

“ As a Christian—if not a member of 
the Holy Orthodox Chureh--I was si- 
lenced by the unconscious irony of the 
reply. The only sober man in a village 
of three or four hundred inhabitants 
proved to be a pagan, and he had just 
been fined fifty kopecks by a Christian 
official for not getting drunk with other 


ood citizens, and thus showing his respect 

or the newly consecrated edifice and his 
appreciation of the benign influence of 
the Holy Orthodox Faith !” 


—During the Paris Exposition 249 
pickpockets were arrested, of whom 136 
were French, twenty-three English, and 
seven American. 

—A noun is wanted to designate mem- 
bers of Young People’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. In a hymn written to 
be sung at their meetings a call is made 
upon the “ Christian Endeavors ” to rally 
for their cause! A writer in the Golden 
Rule calls attention to this absurdity and 
suggests, with the editor’s approval, that 
the right word is “‘ Endeavorers.” So it 
is, of course, according to the laws of 
language ; but not according to the laws 
of euphony. This word is difficult to 
speak, and would seem to be impossible 
to sing.—[ Advertiser. 

—Lady Dufferin’s studies in Hindu- 
stani may have been encouraging, or the 
reverse, but some of the illustrations she 


cites of “native English” are at least 


amusing. Our Resident at Bhurtpore 
was addressed by a native as “ Honored 
Enormity”! A native describes the 
horse as “‘a very noble animal, but when 
irritated he ceases to do so.” ‘“ Poverty 
and progress” is thus outlined: “In 
short, the rich man welters on crimson 
velvet, while the poor man snorts on 
flint.” Literal translation is generally 
whimsical.—[ London Daily News. 


MR. CHAUNCEY DEPEW ON THE 
NEW ENGLISH: INVASION. 


At the recent dinner given to that eminent 
comedian, Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Chaun- 
cey Depew made humorous allusion to the 
English Invasion, as follows: 

‘“* Pregisely what we are to do with this 
English;}invasion, I don’t know. We stood 
them pretty well off in the war of the Revo- 
lution, and in 1812. But now they have 
bought our breweries, they have taken our 
patent medicines, and they are capturing 
our manufactories, and it seems as if we are 
to be fed, clothed, and killed by Englishmen. 
But we welcome them. We welcome genius 
from anywhere. America claims all cotem- 
poraneous effort, from wherever it comes.”’ 

The eloquent humorist might well have in- 

eluded on his list of invaders The Crown 
Perfumery Company of London, whose 
famous Crab-Apple Blossom perfume and 
Lavender salts have taken the American 
public by stogym, and are the delight of the 
élite of the land. — | 


THE LIMITED FAST MAIL. 


The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, 
has just put on a Limited Fast Mail Train carry 
the United States mail between Council Bluffs and 
San Francisco and Portland. This daily Fast Mail 
train will carry a limited number of passengers, and, 
in addition to the United States Mail Cars and a 
baggage car, will be com of a Pullman Palace 
Sleeper and Pullman ge 3 Car for Portland, and 
a Pullman Sleeping Car for San Francisco, thus 
accommodating a limited number of passengers. 

The sleepers and the diner will run through from 
Chicago, via the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
sn Only first-class tickets will be honored on this 

ral 


‘This train, with its connections, makes the extraor- 
dinary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, 
and 104 hours to Portland. 

As accommodations are limited, early apotionses 
for same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents 
in New York, 8t. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to 
E. L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. 


Nervous Prostration, 


5° prevalent, especially among women, 
. results from overtaxing the system 
The assimilative organs becoming de 
ranged, the blood grows weak and im- 
poverished, and hence “that tired feel- 
ing’”’ of which many complain. For all 
case} there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

‘“‘Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did with the best re- 
sults. It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.”’ 
— Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

“For months I was afflicted with 
nervous prostration, weakness, languor, 
general debility, and mental depression. 

3y purifying the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured © 
— Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleep- 

lessness, or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


adam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


SICK HEADACHE 
CAN BE CURED 


in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
Powders. 

They are perfectly harmless, p] asant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antipyrin, 
Antifibrin, Cocaine, nor any other poisonous drug. 
sufferer who will write 

to at we send a 

sample package o @ powders. 

. This is to convince you of their 

merits. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials. Rec- 

ommended by Philip Phillips, the ‘* Singing Pilgrim,”’ 

Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, and hundreds of physicians. 
Mention Christian Union. 


Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


be GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY —— 
BREECHAM’S PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 
Worth a Guinea a Box” — but sold 
for 25 cents, 
by all Drugeists 


MYERS, 


is the best remedy for whoop 
ing cough and measles I ever 


BOUCH KILLER 


wee lod Saw. a 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Healthy Exercise 


That’s what the work of washing clothes 
(“and cleaning house amounts to when it's 


— 
> 


more cleanliness; more econ- 
omy;andalarge savingof /- 

wear and tear on allsides. You'll find directions on back of pack- 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents to try it. Every 
«rocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction tothe mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 


done with Pyie s Pearline. Little 
or no rubbing; no drudgery; less 


annoyance; more comiort ; 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 


Peddlersand some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 
Beware claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE -~ they are 


not, and besides are dangerous. 169 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


The Cod 
That Helps to Cure 
The Cold. } 
The disagreeable 


taste of the 
COD LIVER OIL ; 


is dissipated in 


EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


( HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA4A. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
) 


BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the ) 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he ) 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- } 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 


Art Needleworkers are respectfully asked 
to notice closely the tickets on Wash Silks, 
Outline, Twisted, Rope, Couching, and Filo 
Selle, and refuse to take any unless our name 
is printed on each tag. 

mitations bearing tickets similar in style 
and typeing to our own are now in the market. 
The only genuine and reliable ‘* Fast Colors”? 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.’s 
ASIATIC DYES. 


Guarantee on every skein. 
_ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 

4 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 
GRATEFUL-— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of py and nutrition, and 
4 a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provi our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored poreenge which ma 
save us mar octors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use — articles of diet that a constitution may 
ually bu 
every tendency to disease. 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
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New York, New Caras of not more than on e-half BUSH'S: FLUID FOOD 
CHERMERH RACHERS’ AGENCY. inch be in 


‘Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. 
principal, Miss Emiuy NELson. 


ConNECTICUT, Bayport. 
S. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS, N 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
The Winter this Institution wiil com- 
mence THURSDAY. 1890. For circulars send 
. to MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


New York, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
. G. Lf SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 


Rev 
Mrs. E. 8. West, Lady Prin 
Special, Elective, and full ollegiate courses. 


w Jersey, Borden 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
An Excellent School, in a charming location? 
healthful and homelike. ssion 


Se ins January 2. 
Address REV. W. C. BOWEN, ye 


-» President. 


New Jersey, Newark. 
Con xe BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 


More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, $50. 


Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
“2 1,212 and 1,214 ‘Fourteenth Street. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -Select 


Board and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls, Curriculum complete. Standard high. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 
SCHOOL OPEN ALL SUMMER. 
Pupils qualified as 


Th in one 
month, or money refunde nger movement 
taught. The extraordinary advantage offe f 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


_ fies ve pils instructed on more thanone kind of 

achine extra charge. Instruction given in 

manifolding. aeeeens of envelopes, and all forms 

of of legal, co rchitectural, theatrical, and 
work Forms of business 

and taught. Speed dictation 


given in typewri 

Miss Lamb neem 4 ‘with pleasure to ils in her 
without any previous know of type- 

ting 5 ver, can now te co ly at the 

pe their mowne week of instruction from 60 to 
75 words per minu Also stenograph 7 omens at re- 
duced rates. Pupils cualified for ra 
dictation i - from three Se four mont 
struction h advantage is offered 
of six to eight hours of stenographic instruction every 
- week day and four hours every week day evening. 


DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY THE 
- HOUR, WE = OR MONTH 


— recommended, and and ther- 


filled by Miss Lamba school. 


a 

i 
dents for dictation, one dollar 

Stenography Can Be Taught by Mail 

Perfect Success. Separate Courses of Com- 
mercial Penmanship. A Good Business 
Hand Acquired in One pecan 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Foor, the Gilsey erste 

1,193 Broadway (Not the Gilsey House), 

Between 28th and 29th Sts.,. Next Door 
Dockstader’s Theater. 


For improved and economic cookery use 


EXTRACT OF M 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces ( 
Fish, &c. Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
of time, and is:cheaper and o 

other stock. 


Beef equal lean beef. sau» 


For circulars, address the 


Established 1354, 


A LADY owning an attractive country home near | 


New York desiresto take into her family one or 
more children to whom she would give a mcoth- 
er’scare. Highest social references. Address M. 
E., office of Christian Union. 


FOR SALE.—Remington Typewriter in perfect 
order, $30. Just the machine f.r a minister or 
correspondence. Address Bargain, Christian 
Union Office. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL —A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several la: guages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, fer leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years, There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references Address ** For- 
eign Travel,’’ office of The Christian Union. 


WANTED -—Devoted Christian young men to enter 
upon the work of saving boys at Burnham Indus- 
trial Farm, with a view t> making institutional 

- work a life-work for the Master. The knowledge 

of a trade desirable. A Normal Training-School 
on the principles of Wichern Hard work and 
small pay. Address W. M. F. Round, Box 17, 
Station D, City. 


WANTED-—A Christian practical farmer, who 
knows his business and has been successful. A 
young man preferred. Must have highest refer- 
ences as to character and ability. The work is on 
an Industrial Farm for Saving Boys. Salary 
small to begin, and work hard. Address W. M. F. 
Round, 135 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & Co., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from of Armatrong. 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH. 
NEW YORK. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Rest quality Comper 
MES & PEALS. 


paper. 


CLINTON H. MENBELY BELL COMPANY, 


the grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


The GREAT LIGHT 


_CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reficctors 
Gas or Oil, give the most a erfu: 
tcheapest & Best light know: 

for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
PAW designs, Send size 

t circular and estimate. iber 

MAUS. discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
P. FRINK, Pearl St., N. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 


ice Al ESOC free. ame 


Hams and Boneless Bacon's: 


CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.": 


*/F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


IS SURE TO CURE 


Cold in Head 


QUICKLY. 
Apply Balm in each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St... N. Y. 


**OUR 


HE Season Is. Now 
Upon Us When 


| 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS. 


Reign Supreme. In 


PNEUMONIA, RHEUMATISM, &c., 


Patient’s Strength and Vitality Should 
Be Sustained by a Free Use of 


BOVININE 


25,000 PHYSICIANS nundrede of thousands 


THE 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPEHS. 


FRBEDRICKS’ 


~ 


“KNICKERBOCKER” 
FAMILY * PORTRAIT GALLERY, , 

770 Broadway, cor. 9th St., New York. ‘ 
| 


The Most RELIABLE 
Forinfants & Invali 
Nota medicine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 — — 
Pamphletfree. Woolric ng 
(on every label). Palmer, Masa 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23, 1889. 
The eektn Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on Pies 3lst of December, 1888. 
on Marine Risks Jan- 
1888, to 3lat December, 
ums on Policies not marked of 
January, 1888 1,388,238 01 


Total Marine Premiums........ ceccccecece _ $5,253,404 39 


E L E Y S 
INDIA AND CEYLON 


LEAS 


The most e to America. They 


have supe in t 
Britain. ave 5 taly mashes of Great 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 
LD BY— 


H 

. 

RIDLEY &60Nb, York, 

WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, , ‘Brooklyn, 

OHN WANAMA « c+ 

ORDAN, MARSH & 0O., Boston. 

CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO... Chicago. 

CARSON, PIRIE & CO.. Chicago. 

WOODWARD & LOTHROF, Orleans. 
T. EATON & CO ‘ 4 Toronto, Ont. 

Ero. » Etc. 
1 Quality, 70c. per Ib. 


Geld In one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & Cco., 
31 Fencnurcn Street, LonpDon, Ene. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


ff from Ist January, 


Premiums marked o 
to 3lst $3,967,269 52 


penses 
Company. bas tate of New Yor 
Btook, City Bank, and other Stocks. 57,501,915 00 
rwise. . 000 00 


Loans secu ks and othe 2,469, 
acinus due the Company, 

947 
Premium N and 1,374,912 
252,812 


r cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

will be to the holders thaveet or their 

_— on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
x 


certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
id to the holders thereof, or — 

tonal represen ves, on an ter Tuesda ay 

th of February next, from which date all V inter 
est thereon will cease. The certificates be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
1888, for w 


issued on and r Tuesday, the Seventh of oak 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


AMES G. DE FOREST 
CHARLES D. LEVERICB 


of 


a 


G RGE H. MACY 
LIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TU RE 
ORGE BLISS, RON P. BROWN, 
ND E L. NICHOLS, 

HEWL GUSTAV AMSINCK 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, W M G. BOULTON, 


HAWLEY 
RLES H. MA 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Presiden: 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-Presiden: 


IL 
H. HOADLEY, 
HALL. 


‘Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 


back to the store where you. 


bought ‘it and get 


your 
money back. 


“ Wear it a year; and, if a. 


bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

There’s a-primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


CHICAGO CoRsTT (9 Chireqgen end New York, 


: 


ERSON 


74 TREMONT § 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 


Those ‘answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Fublisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advrertise- 


ment in The Christian Union, 


| | 3 
‘ 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 0 D 
Returns %of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
re 
b 
(TRADE MARK) = = = 
LET) = ie 
| . DENTON SMITH | 
JOHN L. RIKER. 
—_____ ELD, ANSON W. HA RATE 
LIES, ISAAC BELL, MODE 
RN, THOMAS MAITLAND, TO 0.000% ES. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, IRA BU RSLEY O 
WILLIAM H. WEBB." JAMES A. HEWLETT. | SOLD 
L 
FULLY 
WARRANTED 
OLD TALOGY 
& 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“3 


40, No. 26: 


Tue most cherished of all the griddle 


cakes, and when properly made the most 
delicious. It has been against buckwheat | 
cakes made in the old-fashioned way with: 
yeast or risen overnight that they were fre- 
| or sour; that disagreeable ef- 
ects followed their eating. It has been found 
that these objections are completely over- 
come by mixing them with the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder instead of yeast. Quickly 
made; no setting overnight; no materials 
spoiled. Risen with Royal Baking Powder 
they are most delicious—light, sweet, ten- 
der, assuredly wholesome, and may be eaten 
by any one without the slightest inconven- 
jence. Once tested from the following re- 
ceipt, the buckwheat cake will be awarded a 
prominent place among our table delicacies. 
RecerpT.—Take two of buckwheat flour, one 
cup of wheat flour, two aiieoens of Royal Bakin 
Powder, one half teaspoon of salt and sift dry, 
ly together. Then mix with sweet milk 
tter and bake at once on a hot griddle. 
Try them made this way. They will be a rsvelation. 
Royal Baking Powder is specially made 
for use in the preparation of the finest, most 
wholesome, and delicate cookery. Beétause 
of its great strength it is also the most eco- 
nomical of leavening agents. . 


SANATORY 


Berorn, 


SCHAEFFER. 
President; 


we Quote 


4 
‘ 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th TO 14th ST., N.Y. . 


UR stock for Fall trade is now completé, and represents the productions of most of the leading 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Many NOVELTIES have been introduced which 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 

A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we display a handsome assortment of Rugs, 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and Tidies of rich design and exquisite work- 
manship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than exclusive 
dealers in these gcods have been accustomed to charge. : 


BLACK and COLORED SILKS, SATINS, and PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. : 


Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 
Celored Faille Francaise, 97c. 
| Black and Colored Plush, 99c. ) house in the country. 


Well selected stock of BLACK and COLORED DRESS GOODS in the NEWEST and MOST FASHIONABLE 
DESIGNS and COLORINGS. 


MILLINERY =—} 


Both trimmed and uptrimmed, including the latest Parisian creations, supplemented by the 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


England, and America. 


OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 740. fot Men's, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpareil Muslin in 
the bodies and heavy 2100 Irish linen in the bosoms. The workmanship is equal 
to the finest custom-made shirts. No shirts of equal merit 

can be found at any other house for leas than $1.00 


$ q 


NATURAL Woop 


and 


No such values are 
offered by any other 


suitable for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
Robes de Chambre, Smoking Jackets, 


For Men, Women, and Children, 
from the best mills of Germany, 


for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. * , Plain and Embroidered 
| ‘ {JAPANESE SILK JACKETS. 


MAIL ORDERS Promptly and Carefully Executed. 


LINEN GOODS OF ALL 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 
Chenille, Turcoman, and all kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. China, 
Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware, and Housefurnishings of every 
description. Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard 
Certificates, @1.11. Same quality as above, without 
certificates, 62c. 


chiefs and Mufflers. 


‘Bath Robes, Collars and Cuffs, 


Street, Evening, and Driving 


Note our Trade-Mark closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


CAUTION 


W 


proves fatal. 


Dress Shirts, Silk Handker- 


The only effective way to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can read- 


‘Against Misrepresentations and 


trifling expense and but little trouble. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask your Draggist for it. 


W. H. Scuierrerin & Co., Sole Agents, 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. 


ily be procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene. Treated in this way 
the danger and suffering usually extended to months is shortened to a few days, at a 

The fumes of Cresolene are also of great 
value in the treatment of croup, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, preventing the spread of 
these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also a great relief in Asthma. 


4 Specions Imitation. 
The GENUINE DR. JARGER'S 
SANATORY GOODS 


ARE TO BE FOUND ror New Yorx City at 


! 827, 829, and 199 BROADWAY 


ABD 
136 Chambers Street, only. 
| ALSO AT 
866 Fulton St., Brooklyn, ONLY, 
a . Purchasers are hereby warned that all so-called 
sanitary” goods offered by other houses as ‘‘Jaeger’’ 
underwear, are 
4 Spurious, though Specious, 
[MITATIONS. 
< it Send for explanatory, descriptive and illus- 
= F trated Catalogue and price-list, free by 
— Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co,, 


27 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
DURENG HOLIDAYS !! 


-moun 
4 () Gold Pen for 


YALE FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 126 William 8t., N.Y. 


James MeCreery Co. 


are 
Ball season the very latest ideas of 


Fashion in Rich Silk Novelties. 


styles equally handsome and effective, 
but not quite so novel, at greatly re- 
duced prices. 


to combine with the above, thus avoid- 


ing the annoyance frequently experi- 
enced in making combinations. 


James McCreery & Co., 


| Broadway & 11th St., 


House 


Brass and Steel Fire Sets, 
Andirons, Fire Screens, and Fenders; 
Coal Hods, Wood Holders; 
Hearth Brooms and Bellows; 
Afternoon Tea Kettles, 
Coffee Machines, &c., &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Gth Ave., 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


SILKS. 


showing for the Holidays and the 


They also show large assortments of 


Plain Silks have been specially made 


O FORTES 


A. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM ENABE & CO., 
ALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 


New York. 


NewYork, 148 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON,817 Market Space 


Gloves. 
WHOOPING COUGH CURED  .“ 
NEW YORK. 
PAGE’S VAPORIZER AND CRESOLENE.| _ 
HOOPING COUGH is a very distressing disease. and unless checked by some . 
prescriptions ‘are usually unavailing, but the Tahal fob nDa TA [; [ 
ion (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will quite uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. 
tion (breathing) of Vapo q y stop it y AND SONS 


Importing Retailers for over 30 Years. 


- 
yw 
5 


FANCY HANDLED UMBRELLAS 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We offer through this depart-. 
ment superior advantages to out- 
of-town buyers. 


A large Illustrated Catalogue is . 


issued twice a year, and supple- 
ments at frequent intervals, with 
the aid of which parties residing 
in the most remote parts of the 
country can obtain the latest nov-. 
elties in Silks, Dress Goods, Rich 
Jewelry Novelties, Fancy Articles 
of every description, in great va- 
riety, suitable for Holiday Gifts, 
at the lowest New York market 
prices. 

Our new Illustrated Fall and 


Winter Catalogue is now feady, — 
and will be mailed free of charge © 


to the patrons of this paper. . 


BROADWAY, 
8th and 9th Streets, New York, 


PELLUCIDITE. 


only durable coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
work where Yar- 


Floors Grained Wood, etc., or an 


Superior to . Hasa 

uster, an guaranteed, nd for circular and sam- 

| ple board to 8 Y. 
32 Buruine Sur, N. Y. 
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